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THE ELEMENTS OF CONVERSATION j; 
OR, TALKING MADE EASY. 


In my last I endeavoured toexplain the advantage of adopting that 
sort of conversational phraseology for which the present era is so emi- 
nently distinguished. There are, however, many single words which 
are used to express a great deal, and when enough of these do not 
occur in our own language, you may take the liberty of borrowing from 
others. 

The words affair—hitch—botch—case—concern—dog—cat—rat— 
tiger—and fifty other substantives and adjectives, merit discussion ; 
while upon the borrowing system, you may press into the service the 
exotics Rouéd—Blas’e —contre-temps — tracasserie — ennui— parti — 
gaucherie—visage du bois—double entente—de bonne fois—téte-d-téte 
—vis-i-vis, &c., &e., Ke. 

The word affair, is one most generally comprehensive. The derange- 
ment of a gentleman’s affairs drives him sometimes to Prison—to Par- 
liament—or to the Continent. His involvements arose from paying 
heavy damages for an affair with Lady X. Y.Z.; besides which, he was 
subsequently wounded in an affair with her husband. You see what 
different affairs there are, yet called by the same name. ‘Then we have 
foreign affairs to look after, and we have Lord Palmerston to look after 
them. This will give you an opportunity of digressing into an account 
of the illustrious Temples from whom his Lordship is descended. If 
you are a Tory, say—** So much descended ;”’ and your fair companion, 
who is certain not to be a Whig, will laugh. A grand déjeuner is a 
splendid affair; and an heiress eloping with her father’s gardener is a 
shocking affair. 

Hitch is a popular word, particularly full of meaning. Sir Somebody 
Something makes love, according to the most approved fashion, to Lady 
Something Somebody. They flirt and dance, and ride and walk. To be 
sure, in these days, sighing is exploded—kneeling has become obsolete 
—and sentiment is utterly banished. They discuss society—quiz their 
mutual friends—criticise dinners—laugh at everybody out of their own 
circle—and are, in fact, inseparable. All at once, Sir Somebody Some- 
thing disappears: he is off to Melton, or Newmarket, or Italy; and 
Lady Something Somebody is seen dowagering about with her most 
respectable mother, looking vexed, and trying to look interesting. 
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She sits up in her room all night, in order to get up a paleness; and 
when she does go out, leaves her Almack’s curls at home. ‘Such 
evidence as this soon becomes the subject of general conversation, and 
the question is—‘* What has happened?” * Umph! don’t know 
exactly what—but there is evidently a itch somewhere.’ 

Mr. Anybody is a man of conside ‘rable fortune, and of some influence 
in his county. He comes forward to represent it; and, being one of 
the most strenuous advocates of the punity of election, spends thirty 
thousand pounds, and gets returned —proceeds to London —dines with 
the Minister, and perhaps seconds the Address—attends the House of 
Commons constantly, night after bp ae" -goes carly—stays late—never 
is absent from a division—-and, if he does not actu: ally speak, himself, 
acts as the ier ter im battle, Jet encourages the Whig combatants in 
the debate by cheerings loud and long. 

He visits the Minister in the morning—he goes to court—the object 
of his ambition is a peerage—his fortune justifies the elevation—the 
heralds go to work—his tree begins to grow on St. Be’net’s Hill— blue 
paint and red paint, gold and silver; or, as the heraldic gibberish goes, 
azure, cules, or, and argent, are in the highest requisition ; and at length 
the lineage of the Anybodies, traced back even to their origin from 
the Nobodies, covers an acre of parchment. More of the same mate- 
rial is prepared for the patent—the wax stands waiting for the seal— 
the painter, pallet in hand, is ready to paint the coronets on the pannels 
of the carriages— the plate 1 is pt acked, in order that Messrs. Rundell and 
Bridge may engrave a faithful likeness of the six-nobbed circlet on the 
dinner service ; and Webb is hard at work cutting out the scarlet cloth 
soon destined to be barred with ermine, and be laced with gold. 
Gazette after Gazette appears, and vet no appearance of Mr. Anybody’s 
being made a peer. People nod and wink, and look uncommonly Wise. 
It is clear there ts a Avfch somewhere. 

A Mastership in Chancery falls vacant—remains vacant for months, 
to the great prejudice of suitors, all because there is a ditch. Upon the 
principle of “ Senrores priores,” itis at last filled up. And then we 
find three or four bishoprics unoceupied—the dioceses all neglected— 
the Church generally preyudiced—every bit of which is owing to there 
being a Artech. 

[i a mere matter-of-fact acceptation, we find it used with regard to 
the improved mode of travelling, now so rapidly coming into play. Six- 
and-twenty carriages, coutaining three hundred and ninety-five men, 
women, and children, whilst rolling over a railroad at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, are pitched over the parapet into a valley down a preci- 
pice thirty feet high, and smashed to atoms in an instant, because there 
was a Aiich somewhere in the machinery. 

Botch is another popular monosyllable, but it differs entirely from 
“hitch,” inasmuch as the hitch is the result of circumstances with 
which the parties most interested have nothing to do, while the botch 
is the result of some gaucherte of a principal performer. A member of 
either House of Parliament getting up to make a speech, and breaking 
down, makes a botch of it. The “ Whig Guide’? commemorates a 
very remarkable case of botch in a parody on “ Goosy, Goosy Gander,” 
the severity of which we deprecate, however much we may admire its 
historical fidelity in other respects. 
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An aspiring soldier anxious to soar at one flight from a Brevet-Lieute- 
nant-Colonelcy toa Field Marshalship, in which exalted position he may 
prove to the wondering world his superiority over the unconquered hero 
of a hundred fights, enters on foreign service, or rather no service at all 
and leads to glory a motley crowd of mercenaries ;—like the inimitable 
major in the “ Mayor of Garratt,” he gives them such marchings and 
counter-marchings from Ealing to Acton and from Acton to Ealing,”’ 
that two thirds of them die from exhaustion and a sixth of them 
retire. A non-intervention government encourages the strife, and af- 
fording seven hundred marines as the complement of a six-and-thirty 
gun frigate and two brigs, sends this military foree to act in conjunction 
with their protég?. The navy—the steam-hoats—“ aye, pioneers and 
all,” are instructed to vive their best assistance; they do—but the 
Field-Marshal still fails. His reconnotissance to the English government 
for its aid is exhibited in what he calls a seconnotssance of the enemy's 
force; he leads his men on once more, and having proceeded as far as 
he possibly could under the very particular circumstances, leads them 
off again.—This is what is called a “ botch.” 

A man receiving a billet-doux from a remarkably lively lady of six- 
and-thirty, mistakes the writer, and sends his answer to her daughter 
of seventeen, from whom (her christian name being the same, and their 
hand-writing exactly alike) he thought it came. ‘This gentleman makes 
a “ botch.”’ 

Case and concern are two useful words for discussion. 

Case, as used professionally, belongs chiefly to law and physic; but 
taken conventionally it is much more general in its application. The 
gay and accomplished Mrs. Brighteyes is walking in the Zoological 
Gardens with Lord Wagtail—they admire the height of the Giraffes, 
and the breadth of the elephant disporting in his puddle. My Lord says 
the rhinoceros looks as if his clothes did not fit him, and Mrs. Bright- 
eyes selects one or two of the plainest monkeys as striking likenesses of 
some of her particular friends. —What then? Why Lord Wagtail 
should not walk about with Mrs. Brighteyes, while Mr. Brighteyes is 
paternally employed in feeding the bears with buns for the gratification 
of his three dear little children, nobody upon earth can tell. 

But then we meet My Lord and the lady at dinner—he takes her 
down, sits next to her,—in the evening she lolls ou a sofa in the draw- 
ing-room, and he is at her side again. The next day his cab stands 
somewhat unfortunately near her carriage in front of Howell and 
James’s—towards evening they are perched upon the wall of Kensing- 
ton-gardens, listening to the band—at night he is in her box at the 
Opera, and never out of it—at supper afterwards, again her neighbour. 
At length she goes away, he hands her to her carriage—steps in by in- 
vitation—she sets him down at his door und they part—she liteas 
home and the carriage proceeds to the House of Commons for Mr. 
Brighteyes, who is serving his country at the expense of his constitu- 
tion. Now this is a case “ conventional ’’—not improbably destined to 
become eventually a case “ professional.”’ 

Concern used to be employed as an expression of care and grief, or 
as distinguishing some great trading business. Now, it is used to desig- 
nate family matters,—domestic quarrels,—handsome equipages, — 
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splendid fetes, cum mudtis alias, A man and wife separate—that is 
a pretty concern: a barouche and four is driving up the street—that is 
a very splendid concern: you hear, with sincere concern, that Sir 
Harry’s concerns are in the greatest confusion; concerning which 
you are desirous of knowing who is concerned for him, in order to his 
extrication, 

There are certain monosyllables which to the “ unaccustomed ear”? 
sound simple and unsophisticated, which contain in fact much hidden 
meaning. The word “ dog,’’ for instance, —it certainly has been used 
humanly from time immemorial, because people have been in the habit 
of talking of one man as a “lucky dog” and a “ happy dog,”’ and some- 
times a “dirty dog;”’ but dog ‘by itself dog has only, within a few 
years, become inde ‘pendently significant of one particular being, wholly 
disconnected with any of the canine species, unless perhaps with a 
turnspit. ‘ Dog’? is the epithet for a man-cook; and you will find that 
the first question put by any of the disciples of the Seftonian system to 
an invitation is, whether the man keeps a “ Dog ;”’ an inquiry as gene- 
rally intelligible as one touching the tiger who officiates behind his 
cab. | 

Cat—is rather difficult to humanize, although it is used bipedeally ; 
and it might sound ilhberal if I were to describe the sort of skinny, 
parchment-like appearance of the neglected sutlerer which it is used to 
designate. Suflice it to say, that it has, in the language of the country, 
superseded the word—tabby. 

Rat—putting the case hy pothetic ally, and not more politically than 
the nature of the subject demands—is used for describing m three let- 
ters a man of great pretension and small ability, a pretty lisper of 
nonsense to ladies, who makes a reputation in his early career as a 
Tory, by repeating two or three well-studied speeches in the House of 
Commons, for a seat in which he was qualified, because his ancestors 
had been for years hereditary placemen and pensioners under Tory go- 
vernments. He is poor but proud, and when circumstances induce a 
change in administration he changes too, and as all converts are zealots, 
so the prig once admitted into the party, which all his little talents for 
scratching had earlier in life been exercised to ridicule and vituperate, 
he becomes the flippant advocate of everything he had previously de- 
nounced, and the paid supporter of all he had before condemned. To 
cover his shame and compensate for his loss of character, his new 
friends place him in a position which he is utterly incompetent to fill. 
His self-exposure would be rather matter of amusement than otherwise, 
were it not that the national character—the national welfare—the na- 
tional honour are all jeopardized by his weaknesses and littlenesses ;— 
nevertheless, although rejected by the people of his own county, he gets 
returned for one of the radical boroughs, rescued by its owner from 
schedule A, and, decorated with our highest diplomatic order, continues 
his even couree of blundering with the prospect of an eventual English 
peerage, and the more agreeable anticipation of a certain pension.— 
This is a “ rat.” 

An eloquent clergyman and an able advocate of the Church and 
Constitution, powerfully and consistently maintains the cause which in 
his conscience he believes to be the just one—the opponents of our 
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institutions tremble before his exposures, and writhe under the lash of 
his well-directed zeal. He takes preferment at the hands of a minister 
—is suddenly seized with a conviction that a clergyman should confine 
himself to the duties of his parish, and with a feeling that it is the 
height of illiberality to oppose men who, as well as himself, act upon 
principle. The Roman Catholics, whom he before anathematized as 
idolaters, image-worshippers, bigots, and tyrants anxious to overthrow 
the State as well as the Church, he discovers to form the majority of 
Christians in the world, and to be only naturally ardent and active in 
the cause of the religion which they believe to be genuine, and accord- 
ingly call Catholic. This is a“ rat.” 

In addition to all these commonplace words, you have at your disposal, 
as | have already observed, those borrowed exotics, which, especially 
from the lips of a pretty woman, come into play with extraordinary 
effect. 

These popular Gallicisms possess great latitude of meaning. In a 
prologue written, I think, by Dr. Kenrick, there is an allusion to some 
equivocal expression in the play to which it is prefixed, which the 
author could not consent to expunge, and therefore gave it in mas- 
querade,— 

* And when a naughty joke came pat in, 
He wrapp’d it up in lawyer’s Latin.” 
These popular French expressions, besides affording a more extensive 
illustration of the subjects to which they are applicable, give a turn and 
meaning which English words will not elicit. A Roué means ten thou- 
sand times more than any native monosyllable could express: a Roué 
is a fellow full of genius, wit, and even eloquence— overburdened with 
neither money nor principle; gay in manner, and, if possible, hand- 
some in person—he dresses in a style peculiar to himself—his hat is 
unique, and goes by his name—he has the best horses that can be 
bought, without money—carriages which he scarcely ever uses, while, 
as the wit says, 
* A booted pigmy hangs behind his cab, 
Which, all unpaid for, holds his painted drab.” 

His pursuits are ecart¢, hazard, and the turf; his relaxations, riding in 
the Park, rowing on the River, driving a stage-coach, or playing tennis 
at the Fives’ Court. He is both a gourmand and a gourmet—an ex- 
perienced critic of Crockford’s cellar, and the very Corypheeus of his 
coffee-room. His gallantry is of a curious cast—wooing to win is too 
much trouble; so that he waits to be courted, and is satisfied with the 
laurels which such easy triumphs yield, and which a promise of payment 
procure. He turns day into night, and all serious considerations into 
farce. Sentiment is with Aim absurdity—learning, pedantry—common- 
sense he calls ‘* twaddle,’’ and common honesty he disdains. Now no 
English word would convey an adequate idea of such a being; but 
the word Roud stamps the man who, glorying in his snow-white gloves 
and jet black boots, a rose-bud in his button-hole, and a bunch of curls 
sewed into his hat to look degagé, worries himself to death to keep up 
an appearance unjustifiable by his resources, and generally ends by 
turning coachman in earnest, or becoming a constant resident in that 
most recherché and fashionable town, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
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How well does Chaperon embody all the attributes of the elderly 
lady who “ trots out” her young ones to all the parties of the season! 
There she sits, téte-d-(éte with another of the sisterhood, while Louisa, 
Jane, and Mary Anne, are lounging listlessly through a quadrille, look- 
ing half dead, and reserving all their energies for the decent waltz and 
the modest galopade. The very sound of one of those exciting airs lights 
up their countenances with animation, and nerves their limbs with 
activity. “In man’s embrace’? away they go, whirling and twirling, 
until tired nature, se eking repose, the two yards of humanity who has 
been pulling and hauling her about, returns her, hot, flushed, ‘and pant- 
ing, to the Chaperon. 

Some of these Chaperons have acquired the faculty of sleeping perpen- 
dicularly, with their backs agaiust a wall, or in the angle of a staircase. 
Waiting the return of their precious charges from the supper-room, they 
are to be seen taking a nap by stealth—instinct wakes them as the fair 
creatures approach, and with every possible activity and assiduity new 
partners are procured, and the cotton-mill is set to work again. And 
this goes on night after night, until the unfortunate husband-hunters are 
reduced to the size of threadpapers, nothing visible about them being 
left of the size it was when they came to town, except their hands and 
feet, which, in consequence of the reduction of their arms and legs, look 
enormous. 

And yet, with all this spirit of enterprize so strong upon them, you 
must not talk of a match—except when speaking of horses, or sporting, 
or china, or patterns. Itis a parté—and it has been made a matter of 
unsatisfactory calculation to the matrons of the metropolis that, with 
the prevalence of the waltz, marriages have proportionably decreased 
in each season upon the average. When the parti is made, if there 
should not be a hitch, the Chaperon goes into ordinary, like one of His 
Majesty’s ships, and is laid up at one of the w atering-places for the rest 
of her life, unless she has other daughters coming out, in which case she 
goes on haunting the same places, and performing the same evolutions, 
till the arrival of the grim tyrant, who calls her from the ball-room to 
the grave. 

Biasée is another expressive and comprehensive word, for which we 
have no English equivalent. The woman of five-and-thirty or forty, 
who has gone through life at a rail-road pace, and who, since five-and- 
twenty, has not scrupled to adopt the habits of those who have doubled 
that age—and who have been, like the aimab/e Roué befure noticed, not 
hostile to the pleasures of the “ banquet or the bowl ”’—is, with all her 
early beauty fled, and all her symmetry destroyed, a Blasée—for you 
may make adjectives, substantives ; and substantives, adjectives. See her 
flushed and flurried ; the ringlets which twine round her once snowy fore- 
head, her own, only because bought and paid for ; and the complexion 
once so admired, rendered equable in its tint only by the aid of “ foreign 
ornament !’’ A younger and more innocent woman may be biaseée ; for a 
constant round of dissipation, even though it involve only late hours, a 
leetel Champagne, and Roman punch, will have its effects ; and then 
the rouge—when it comes, and when, after the rouge, comes the day- 
light; all efforts to Euphrosynize “ fresh and young” are vain. 

What word or words have we to run parallel with contre-temps? Aud 
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I dwell upon this adaptation because it is held to be the height of affec- 
tation to interlard English conyersation with foreign words and phrases ; 
the which I hold to be nonsense, however ridiculous it may be in write 
ing. Why, we could not make a plum-pudding for Christmas-day 
without mixing foreign raisins and exotic Corinths with English flour. 
We borrow, too, the brandy from France. Why then should conver- 
sation be easier to make, without “ the aid of foreign ornament,”’ than 
a plum-pudding ? 

That leviathan of lexicographers, the ponderous Johnson, as every- 
body knows, condescended to compare conversation to punch, “ The 
qualities requisite to conversation,’’ said the illustrious Doctor, “ are 
very exactly represented by a bowl of punch; punch is a liquor com- 
pounded of spirit and acid juices, sugar and water. The spirit volatile 
and fiery is the proper emblem of vivacity and wit: the acidity of the 
lemon will very aptly figure pungency of raillery and acrimony of 
censure; sugar is the natural representative of luscious adulation and 
gentle complaisance; and water is the proper hieroglyphic of easy 
prattle, innocent and tasteless.’”? Even in this calculation the three 
important ingredients are of foreign growth, so that, with such authority 
as the Doctor's, we cannot hesitate to import and engraft whenever it 
is necessary. 

Now, as for contre-temps. Such a thing as opening a door unexpect- 
edly, and seeing your dearest friend, for whose excellence, virtue, and 
amiability you would vouch upon oath—and for whose fidelity, purity, 
and devotion, you would pledge your credit and existence, in so extraor- 
dinary a situation—no matter what—as to induce you to shut the door 
immediately, and fly, trembling, to another room. Seating yourself, 
at supper, close to the prettiest girl in the world, heiress to a large 
fortune, you being without one shilling, and she exceedingly well dis- 
posed towards you, and finding yourself placed immediately opposite her 
father, who, in addition to being as watchful as Cerberus himself, has 
brought to table an elderly lady who had “ warned you off,” under 
similar circumstances, a year before. Accidentally (of course) touching 
a foot under the table, which you imagine to belong to Lady Smick- 
smackery, and seeing her lord, who chooses to squat himself close to 
her, look astounded. Sitting at dinner next to some person whom you 
do not know, and entertaining him with the account of a flagrant case just 
tried in one of the courts, and subsequently finding out that he is the 
defendant. After a pic-nic, being jammed into a carriage or a boat, as 
the case may be, with ten or twelve people, of whom you know but two, 
and those you hate, and seeing the only person in the party you care 
about, poked into some other conveyance, and beholding her, just as she 
is starting, make a sign of horror at her unhappy destiny. A thousand 
instances such as these could meet with no name so good as the 
French contre-temps. 

Then for Ennui. We have no such word: snug and comfortable are 
purely English. LZnnui is decidedly French; do not, however, dilate 
much upon it to your fair friend, or perhaps she may become too sensible 
of the appropriateness of the term without further explanation. Tra- 
casserie is not to be translated; it is a sort of mischief-making, for 
which our narrow language has no adequate epithet ;— Visage du bois 
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speaks volumes, exhibited upon the return of a son to his father—or, as 
the fashionable slang goes——‘“ the governor,”’ after an expensive tour, or 
an unfortunate race, or about Christmas; nothing can more appro- 
priately describe the cutting formality and gathering anger of the 
sire upon the scion’s approach. —Taking a thing “ de bonne fois” is 
much like taking in earnest what is meant for a joke; and as for téte-d- 
léete and vis-a-vis, anybody who has eyes and will watch the latter rolling 
about town, will not remain long unenlightened as to the true accepta- 
tion of the former. 

Having made yourself easy in this sort of thing, you must prepare 
yourself for troublesome customers when you are in general society. 
In catering for conversation you must observe that tastes differ as w idely 
in that, as in every thing else ; and that that which is delightful to one 
sort of people is scarcely endurable by another. 

There is one class of people who, with a depravity of appetite not 
excelled by that of the celebrated Anna Maria Schurman, who rejoiced 
in eating spiders, thirst after puns. If you fall in with these, you 
have no resource but to indulge them to their hearts’ content; but, in 
order to rescue yourself from the imputation of believing punning to be 
wit, quote the definition of Swift, and be like him, as inveterate a punster 
as you possibly can, immediately after resting ev erything, and hazarding 
all, upon the principle, that the worse the pun the better. 

In order to be prepared for this sort of punic war, (for the disorder is 
provocative and epidemic,) the moment any one gentleman or lady has, 
as they say in Scotland, “ let a pun,” everybody else in the room who 
can, or cannot do the same, sets to work to endeavour to emulate the 
example. From that period, all rational conversation is at an end, and 
a jargon of nonsense succeeds, which lasts till the announcement of 
coflee, or supper, or the carriages, puts a happy termination to the riot. 

Addison says, “‘one may say of a pun, as the countryman described 
his nightingale, that it is vor et preterea nihil, a sound, and nothing 
but a sound;” and, in another place he tells us that “the greatest 
authors in their most serious works make frequent use of puns; the 
sermons of Bishop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakspeare are full of 
them: if asinner was punned into repentance as in the latter, nothing 
is more usual than to see a hero weeping and grumbling for a dozen 
lines together ;” but he also says, “it is indeed impossible to killa 
weed which the soil has a natural disposition to produce. The seeds of 
punning are in the minds of all men, and though they may be subdued 
by reason, reflection, and good sense, they will be very apt to shoot up 
in the greatest genius that is not broken and cultivated ~ the rules 
of art.”’ 

Here is something like a justification of the enormity; and, as the 
pupil is to mix in all societies, he may as well be prepared. 

Puns may be divided into different classes: they may be made in 
different ways, introduced by passing circumstances, or by references to 
by-gone events; they may be thrown in anecdotically, or conundrum- 
wise. It is to be observed that feeling, or pity, or commiseration, or 
en are not to stand in the way of a pun—that personal defects are to 


made available, and that sense, so as the sound answers, has nothing 
to do with the business. . 
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If a man is pathetically describing the funeral of his mother or sister, 
or wife, it is quite allowable to call it a “ black-burying party,” or to 
talk of a “ fit of coffin ;” a weeping relative struggling to conceal his 
grief may be likened to a commander of “ private tears ;” throw in a 
joke about the phrase of “funerals performed,” and a re-hearsal ; and 
wind up with the anagram real-fun, funeral. 

I give this instance first, in order to explain that nothing, however 
solemn the subject, is to stand in the way of a pun. 

It is allowable, when you have run a subject dry in English, to hitch 
in a bit of any other language which may sound to your liking. For 
instance, on a fishing party. You say fishing is out of your dine ; yet, 
if you did not keep a float, you would deserve a rod; and if anybody 
affects to find fault with your joke, exclaim * Oh, vous béte /”? ‘There 
you have dine, rod, float, and bait ready to your hand, Call two noodles 
from the city in a punt, endeavouring to catch small fry, “* Kast Angles ;” 
or, if you please, observe that “ the punters are losing the fish,” 
“catching nothing buta cold,’’ or that ‘ the fish are too deep for them.”’ 
Call the Thames a “ tidy” river; but say you prefer the Js¢s in hot 
weather. 

Personal deformities or constitutional calamities are always to be laid 
hold of. If anybody tells you that a dear friend has lost his sight, ob- 
serve that it will make him more hospitable than ever, since now he 
would be glad to see anybody. If a clergyman breaks his leg, remark 
that he is no longer a clergyman, but a /ame man. If a poet is seized 
with apoplexy, affect to disbelieve it, although you know it to be true, in 
order to say— 

“ Poeta nascitur non fit ;* 


and then, to carry the joke one step farther, add, ‘‘ that it is not a fit 
subject for a jest.’”?” A man falling into a tan-pit you may call “ sinking 
in the sublime ;” a climbing boy suffocated in a chimney meets with a 
sootable death; and a pretty girl having caught the small-pox is to be 
much petted. On the subject of the car and its defects, talk first of some- 
thing in which a cow sticks, and end by telling the story of the man who, 
having taken great pains to explain something to his companion, at last 
got into a rage at his apparent stupidity, and exclaimed, “ Why, my 
dear Sir, don’t you comprehend? the thing is as plain as A,B, C.” 
‘| dare say it is,” said the other; ‘* but I am D, E, F.”’ 

It may be as well to give the beginner something of a notion of the 
use he may make of the most ordinary words for the purposes of quib- 
bleism. For instance, in the way of observation :—The loss of a hat is 
always felt ;—if you don’t like sugar, you may dump it ;—a glazier is a 
panes-taking man ;—candles are burnt because wick-ed things always 
come to light ;—a lady who takes you home from a party is kind in her 
carriage, and you say “ nunc est ridendum’”’ when you step into it; if 
it happen to be a chariot, she is a charitable person ;—birds’-nests and 
King-killing are synonymous, because they are high trees on; a Bill for 
building a bridge should be sanctioned by the Court uf Arches as well 
as the House of Piers ;—when a man is dull, he goes to the sea-side to 
Brighton ;—a Cockney lover, when sentimental, should live in Heigh 
Ho-burn ;—the greatest fibber is the man most to re-lie upon;—a 
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dean expecting a bishopric looks for awn ;—a suicide kills pigs, and 
not himself ;—a butcher is a gross man, but a fig-seller is a grocer ;— 
Joshua never had a father or mother, because he was the sun of Nun; 
—your grandmother and great-grandmother were your aunt’s sisters ;— 
a leg of mutton is better than Heaven, because nothing i is better than 
Heaven, and a leg of mutton is better than nothing. 

Races are matters of course. An ass never can be a horse, although 
he may be a mayor ;—the Venerable Bede was the mother of Pearl ;— 
a baker makes bread when he kneads it; a doctor cannot be a doctor 
all at once, because he comes to it by degree s;—a man hanged at New- 
gate has taken a drop too much; —the bridle day is that on which a 
man leads a woman to the hadter: never mind the aspirate; punning’s 
all fair, as the archbishop said in the dream. 

Puns interrogatory are at times serviceable. You mect a man carry- 
ing a hare: ask him if it is his own hare, or a wig ?—there you stump 
him. Why is Parliament-strect like a compendium ? Because it goes 
toa bridge. —W hy is a man murdering his mother in a garret a worthy 
person? Because he is above committing a crime.—lInstances of this 
kind are innumerable ; and if you want to render your question particu- 
larly pointed, you are, after asking it once or twice, to say, “ D’ye give 
it up ???—then favour your friends with the solution. 

Puns scientific are effective whenever a scientific man or men are in 
company, because, in the first place, they invariably hate puns, espe- 

cially those which are capable of being twisted into jokes which have 
no possible relation to the science of which the words to be joked upon 
are terms; and because, in the next place, dear, laughing girls, who 
are wise enough not to be sages, will love you for disturbing the self- 
satisiaction of the philosophers, and raising a laugh or titter at their 
expense, 

Where there are three or four geologists of the party, if they talk of 
their scientific tours made to collect specimens, call the old ones 
“ ninny-hammers,” and the young ones * chips of the old block ;”? and 
then inform them that claret is the best specimen of quartz in the 
world. If you fall in with a botanist who is holding forth, talk of 
the quarrels of flowers as a sequel to the loves of the plants, and say 
they decide their differences with pisti/s. In short, sacrifice everything 
to the pursuit of punning, and, in the course of time, you will acquire 
such a reputation for waggery, that the whole company will burst into 
an immoderate fit of laughing if you only ask the servants for bread, 
or say “ No”? to the offer of a cutlet. 

I have now endeavoured to carry you through some of the devices of 
the art of which I profess merely to give the elements ; in my next com- 
munication I may perhaps illustrate my principles with specimens of 
conversation, to which I shall request your particular attention. 
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ELEGY ON ELIZA, 


WIFE OF BENJAMIN FLOWER, OF CAMBRIDGE, THE FATHER OF THE 
LIBERAL NEWSPAPER PRESS, 


BY TNE AuTHOR or “* CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Ou, Devon! when thy daughter died, 
The primrose deck'd the green hill’s side, 
The winds were laid, the melted snow 
Was crystal in the river's flow, 
The elm disclosed its golden green, 
The hazel’s crimson tuft was seen, 
The schoolboy sought the mossy lane 
To watch the building thrush again, 
And birds, upon the budding spray, 
Rejoiced in April's sweetest day; 
She, too, rejoiced, thy wondrous child, 
For in the arms of death she smiled ! 
And when her wearied strength was spent ; 
When pain’s disastrous strife was o'er ; 
When, pallid as a monument, 
Eliza moved not, spoke not more ; 
Her prattling babes might deem she slept, 
And wonder why their father wept. 
Why wept he? If, with soul unmoved, 
From all who loved her, all she loved, 
From husband, children, she could part, 
And meet the blow that stilld her heart ; 
Why wept he? Not that she was gone 
To wait beneath th’ eternal throne, 
And kiss in heaven, with holy joy, 
Her youngest born~ that fatal boy ! 
And smile, a brighter spirit there, 
On him, still doom'd to walk with care ! 
Oh, still on him, from realms of light 
The seraph-matron bends her sight, 
Sull, still his friend in trouble tried, 
Though sever d from his lonely side! 
He weeps! for truth and beauty rest 

} Beneath the shroud that wraps her breast : 
Taste mourns a sister on her bier, 
And more than genius claims a tear. 
The blessing of the sufferer 
Bedews the turf that covers her ; 
And orphans whom she taught to read, 
Drop over her a silver bead, 
Who did not pass in scorn your door, 
Ye children of the helpless poor! 
Oh, bless‘d in life ! in death how bless’d !— 
Her life in beauteous deeds array'd ! 
Her death, serene as evening's shade ! 

And bliss is her eternal rest ! 
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A LETTER FROM WALES* 
BY THE LATE 8S. T. COLERIDGE. 


Dear Martin,—From Oxford to Gloucester’, to Ross*, to Hereford, 
to Leominster’, to Bishop's Castle’, to Montgomery, to Welshpool, 
Lianvilling*, Liangunnog, Bala‘, Druid Houses, Llangollen, Wrex- 
ham* + Ruthyn, Denbigh’, St. Asaph, Holywell*, Rudland, Abergeley - 
Abercouway*, Abber*, over a ferry to Beaumaris* (Anglesea), Amlw che. 
Copper-mines, Gwinda, Moeldon, over a ferry to Caernarvon, have I 
journeyed, now plilosophizing with Hucks, now melancholizing by 
myself, or else indulging those day-dreams of fancy, that make realities 
more gloomy. To whatever place I have affixed the mark’, there we 
slept. The first part of our tour was intensely hot—the roads, white 
and dazzling, seemed to undulate with heat—and the country bare and 
unhedged, presented nothing but stone-fences, dreary to the eye and 
scorching to the touch. At Ross we took up our quarters at the ‘King’s 
Arms, once the house of Mr. Kyrle, the celebrated Man of Ross. I 


gave the window-shutter a few verses, which I shall add to the end of 


the letter. The walk from Llangunnog to Bala, over the mountains, 
was most wild and romantic. There are immense and rugged clefts in 
the mountains, which in winter must form cataracts most tremendous : 
now there is just enough sun-glittering water dashed down over them to 
soothe, not disturb the ear. I climbed up a precipice on which was 
a large thorn-tree, and slept by the side of one of them near two 
hours, 

At Bala, shortly after, in came a clergyman well-dressed, and with 
him four other gentlemen. I was asked for a public character: I gave 
Dr. Priestley. The clergyman whispered to his neighbour, who, it 
scems, is the apothecary of the parish, “* Republicans!’ Accordingly 
when the doctor (as they call apothecaries) was to have given a name, 
“| gives a sentiment, gemmen! May all Republicans be qguiloteened. “ 
Up starts the Democrat, “ May all fools be gulloteened, and then you 
will be first.” Fool, rogue, traitor, liar, &e., flew in each others’ faces 
in hailstorms of vociferation. This is nothing in Wales—they make it 
necessary vent-holes for the sulphureous fumes of their temper. I 
endeavoured to calm the tempest by observing, ‘‘ That however different 
our political opinions might be, the appearance of a clergyman in the 
company assured me that we were all Christians; though | found it 
rather difficult to reconcile the last sentiment with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity.”” “ Pho!” quoth the clergyman; “ Christianity! Why, we 
a’n't at church now, are we? ‘The gemman’s sentiment was a very 
good one, because it shows him to be sincere in his principles.” Welsh 
politics, however, could not prevail over Welsh hospitality: they all 
shook hands with me (except the parson), and said | was “‘ an open- 
speaking, honest-hearted fellow, though I was a bit of a democrat.’’? On 


* We are kind! y pe rmitted to publish this letter: it was written to the late 
Mr. Martin (a clergyman of Dorsetshire), to whom the Poet dedicated 
one of his dramatic pieces. It is interesting and characteristic ; and is, indeed, 
quite a fragment of autobiography. Of the two poems annexed, the one to the 
faded Violet has not, we believe, been printed; the other is well knew n, but this 
copy differs from that which has been published, 
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our road from Bala to Druid House we met Brookes and Berdmore, our 
rival pedestrians ; a gemini of Powells were vigorously marching on- 
ward—in a post-chaise! Berdmore had been ill. We were not a little 
glad to see each other. Llangollen is a village most romantically situ- 
ated ; but the weather was so intensely hot, that we saw only what was 
to be admired—we could not admire. At Wrexham, the tower is most 
magnificent ; and in the church is a white marble monument of Lady 
Middleton, superior, med quidem sententia, to anything in Westminster 
Abbey. It had entirely escaped my memory that Wrexham was the resi- 
dence of a Miss E. Evans, a young lady with whom, in happier days, I 
had been in habits of fraternal correspondence ; she lives with her grand- 
mother. As I was standing at the window of the inn she passed by, 
and with her, to my utter astonishment, her sister, Mary Evans, quam 
afflictum et perdité amabam, yea, even to anguish. They both started 
and gave a Bia cry, almost a faint shriek. [ sickened and well nigh 
fainted, but instantly retired. Had I appeared to recognize her, my 
fortitude would not have supported me. 
“ Vivit, sed mihi non vivit - nova forte marita. 

Ah! dolor! alterius cara a cervice pependit. 

Vos, male fida valeta accensm@ insomnia mentis, 

Littora amata, vale te! vale, ah! formosa Maria.” 


Hucks informed me that the two sisters walked by the window four or 
five times, as if anxiously. Doubtless, they think themselves deceived 
by some face strangely like me. God bless her! Her image is in the 
sanctuary of my bosom, and never can it be torn from thence but with 
the strings that grapple my heart to life. ‘This circumstance made 
me quite ill. I had been wandering among the wild wood scenery and 
terrible graces of the Welsh mountains to wear away, not to revive, the 
images of the past! But love is a local anguish; I am fifty miles dis- 
tant, and am not half so miserable. 

At Denbigh is the finest ruined castle in the kingdom: it surpassed 
everything | could have conceived. I wandered there two hours in a 
still evening, feeding upon melancholy. Two well-dressed young men 
were roaming there. ‘ I will play my flute here,’’ said the first, ** it 
will have a romantic effect.”” ‘* Bless thee, man of genius and sensi- 
bility!’ I silently exclaimed. He sat down amid the most awful part 
of the ruins. The moon just began to make her rays predominaut over 
the lingering daylight. I pre-attuned my feelings to emotioiw, and the 
romantic youth instantly struck up the sadly-pleasing tune of Mrs. 
Casey— 

, “ The British lion is my sign, 
A roaring trade I drive on,’ &e. 


Three miles from Denbigh, on the road to St. Asaph, is a fine bridge 
with one arch, of great grandeur. Stand at a little distance, and 
throngh it you see the woods waving on the Ai//-bank of the river in a 
most lovely point of view. A beautiful prospect is always more pic- 
turesque when seen at some little distance through an arch. I have 
frequently thought of Mick Taylor’s way of viewing a landscape by put- 
ting his head between his thighs. Under the arch was the most perfect 
echo Lever heard. Hucks sung “ Sweet Echo” with great effect. At 
ne Me I bathed in the famous St. Winifred’s well—it is an excellent 
cold bath, 
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Just before I quitted Cambridge I met a countryman with a strange 
walking-stick, five feet in length. I eagerly boughtit, and a most faith- 
ful servant it has proved tome. My sudden affection for it has mellowed 
into settled friendship. On the morning of our leaving Abergeley, just. 
before our final departure, I looked for my stick in the place where I had 
left it over-night. It was gone! I alarmed the house. No one knew 
anything of it. In the flurry of anxiety I sent for the crier of the 
town, and gave him the following to cry about the town and on the 
beach, which he did with a gravity for which I am indebted to his stu- 
pidity :-— 

** Missing from the Bee Inn, Abergeley, a curious walking-stick. On 
one side it displays the head of an eagle, the eyes of which represent 
rising suns, and the ears Turkish crescents. On the other side is the 
portrait of the owner in wood-work. Beneath the head of the eagle is 
a Welsh wig, and around the neck of the stick is a Queen Elizabeth’s 
ruffin tin. All adown it waves the line of beauty, in very ugly carving. 
If any gentleman (or lady) has fajlen in love with the above-described 
stick, and secretly carried off the same, he (or she) is hereby earnestly 
admonished to conquer a passion, the continuance of which must prove 
fatal to his (or her) honesty ; and if the said stick has slipped into such 
gentleman’s (or lady's) hand throngh inadvertence, he (or she) is 
required to rectify the mistake with all convenient speed.—God save the 


King.”’ 


Abergeley is a fashionable Welsh watering-place, and so singular a 


proclamation exc ited no small crowd upon the beach ; among the rest - 


a lame old gentleman, in whose hands was descried mf dear stick. 
The old gentleman, who lodged at our inn, felt great confusion, ‘and 
walked homewards, the solemn crier before him, and a various caval- 
cade behind him. I kept the muscles of my face in tolerable sub- 
jection: he made his lameness an apology for borrowing my stick-— 
supposed he should have returned before T wanted it again, &e. Thus 
it ended, except that a very handsome young lady put her head out of a 
coach window, and hegxed mv permission to have the bill which I had 
delivered to the crier; | acceded to the request with a compliment that 
lighted up a blush upon her cheek, and a smile upon her lips. We 
passed over a ferry, and landed at Aberconway. We had scarcely left 
the boat, ere we descried Brookes and Berdmore, with whom we have 
joined parties, nor do we mean to separate. Our tour through Anglesea 
to Caernarvon has been repaid by scarcely one object worth seeing. 
To-morrow we visit Snowdon, &c. Brookes, Berdmore, and myself, at 
the imminent hazard of our lives, scaled the very summit of Penmaen- 
maur—it was a most dreadful expedition! IT will give you the account 
in some future letter. 

I sent for Bowles’s Works while at Oxford—how was I shocked! 
Every omission and every alteration disgusts taste and mangles sensi- 
bility. Surely some Oxford toad has been squatting at the Poet’s ear, 
and spitting into it the cold venom of dullness. It is not Bowles—he 
is still the same—the added poems prove it—-descriptive, dignified, 
tender, sublime. The sonnets added are exquisite. Abbé Thule has 
marked beauties, and the little poem at Southampton is a diamond—in 
whatever light you place it, it reflects beauty and splendour. The 
“ Shakspeare” is sadly unequal to the rest; yet in whose poems, except 
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in those of Bowles, would it not have been excellent? Direct to me, 
my. dear fellow, to be left at the post-office, Bristol, and tell me every- 
thing about yourself, how you have spent the vacation, &c. 
Believe me, with gratitude and fraternal friendship, 
Your obliged 
July 22, 1794. S. T. Coteriner. 





LINES WRITTEN AT Ross, at THE Kina’s ARMS, ONCE THE HOUSE OF 
Mr. Kyrve. 


Richer than misers o'er their countless hoards, 
Nobler than kings, or king-polluted lords, 

Here dwelt the Man of Ross! Oh! stranger, hear! 
Departed merit claims the glistening tear. 

If ‘neath this roof t} ty wine-cheer'd moments pass, 
Fill to the good man’s’ name one grateful glass. 
To higher zest shall memory wake thy soul, 

And virtue mingle in the ennobled bowl. 

But if, like me, through life's distressful scene, 
Lonely and sad thy pilgrimage hath been ; 

And if, thy breast with heart-sick anguish rife, 
Thou journeyest onward tempest-tossd in life, 
Here cheat thy cares, in generous visions melt, 
And dream of goodness thou hast never felt. 


ee ee eee 


THE FADED FLower. 


Ungrateful he, who pluck‘d thee from thy stalk, 
Poor faded flow'ret ! on his careless way ; 
Inhaled awhile thy odours on his walk, 
Then onward pass‘d, and left thee to decay. 
Ah! melancholy emblem! had I seen 
Thy modest beauties dew'd with evening’s gem, 
I had not rudely cropp'd thy parent stem, 
But left thee, blushing, ‘mid the enliven’d green. 
And now I bend me o'er thy wither'd bloom, 
And drop the tear—as Fancy, at my side, 
Deep-sighing, points the fair frail Abra’s tomb— 
** Like thine, sad flower, was that poor wanderer’s pride ! 
Oli! lost to love and truth, whose selfish joy 
Tasted her vernal sweets, but tasted to destroy.” 
S. T. CoLeripgs. 





[it cannot be necessary to offer any apology for adding to this letter 

‘a Fragment,”’ which we have received from the same source. It was, 
we understand, written by Mr. Coleridge while he was at college, and 
was designed to show that “the study of History is preferable to the 
study of Natural Philosophy.’’] 

Trutn is the natural aliment of the human mind, and the investiga- 
tion of truth its noblest pursuit ; but of all the modes of conveying truth, 
that must be the most interesting to us, which, by extending our know- 
letige of moral and intellectual facts, makes us more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with our own nature. The recesses of the human heart are not 
to be explored by the microscopic eye of the metaphysician, nor its laby- 
rinths unfolded by the clue of logical analysis. In the mirror of history 
only can man contemplate his mental proportions. From the actions of 
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beings similar to himself, he must infer the operations of his own 
passions ; and by the analogies of the past, learn to apprehend the pre- 
sent and anticipate the future. Physical and mathematical truths fre- 
quently lie hid in their abstruseness ; but sentiments and experiments, 
which display the human soul, are as obvious to the understanding as 
they are delightful to the heart. Removed from the enlarged prospects 
and active energies of the moral world, science too often produces only 
the jargon of technical arrangements, or accumulates the impertinence 
of academical forms ; but society is the historian’s school, and its lessons 
his subject. By ascertaining the effects of virtue and vice, his pages 
give force to the dictates of religion; and by exhibiting liberty in its 
most exalted state, they awaken the germs of freedom, which will ex- 
pand in the breast of every rational being, if they are not nipped by the 
frosts of prejudice, or blighted by the mildews of corruption. ‘The con- 
templation of great characters never fails to warm the young and gene- 
rous student into the noble attempt of imitative virtue, and helps to 
guard the mind against the impulse of selfish passions and the contagion 
of example. It is indeed only by dwelling upon the sublime beauties of 
heroic character, that we can discover that amazing opposition of the 
hateful and the lovely in moral excellence and moral deformity, and that 
we can be animated into a passion for disinterested virtue. The effect 
which almost constantly attends such a course of reading operates on 
our inclinations in the strongest manner, and virtue and liberty become 
the objects of a secondary worship in the delighted imagination. 

These motives apply to Barrons with peculiar force : while they en- 
joy privileges unpossessed by other nations, it were ingratitude in them 
to be ignorant of the illustrious characters by whose virtues these privi- 
leges were attained—patriots who, with the sacrifice of their tenderest 
affections, and even with the loss of their lives, have set up the banners 
of liberty against tyranny, and made monarchs shrink into citizens. 
The history of England is the history of liberty, and the lives of a 
Russell and a Sydney seem designed by Providence to show mankind the 
sublime heights to which freedom may conduct them. Neglect becomes 
impiety when committed against these sacred names. 

But it has been objected that the study of history tends to introduce 
habits of scepticism in points of the highest importance. This, however, 
we deny : on the contrary, the doctrines here alluded to rest on history 
as their sole foundation—it is history in which all the evidences for their 
authenticity are to be found— it is history which must make faith reason, 
and the philosopher a Christian. The light of history is indeed sure to 
expose the vanity of all those popular systems and prejudices which are 
to be found in every country, derived originally from fraud or supersti- 
tion, and craftily imposed on the many to serve the interests of a few. 
Hence it is, that upon the detection of any of these, and especially of the 
religious kind, we see all that rage of fierce bigots, hypocritical zealots, 
and interested politicians—of all whose credit or fortunes depend upon 
the continuance of folly and ignorance among men. These, indeed, may 
tremble, while we turn over the volumes which detect the fallacy of their 
claims: for, however weak and wicked men may disguise the real nature 
of things, the dominion of truth must at last prevail ; and philosophy, 
guided by the torch of history, will cleanse the dark and noisome cave 
of superstitious error! 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, 


Harry O’Rearvon.—Parr III. 


“Sure, if I’m agreeable, and see no objections,”’ said Harry, “ there’s 
no reason in life why you should, Moyna, When I get over the tailor, 
and the like o’ that, i don’t undoret and either rliyme or reason for your 
growing high about it. Sure, you confessed be fore the court, it was me 
you were thinking of.’’ 

“ HIush!”? interrupted Moyna, placing her hand before Harry’s lips ; 
and then she turned away her face to hide the blushes which steeped 
her cheeks in crimson. 

Eight weeks had elapsed since Harry had been compelled to give 
evidence touching the wrong and the right side of the road—eight weeks 
since his heart beat high at finding Moyna affectionate, and Moyna 
scathless—eight weeks, or nearly so, since he found himself established, 
through the kindness of the cold- mannered English gentleman, in a 
situation connected with the Irish packets, where his knowledge of 
his countrymen, and his intelligence, were of real value to his employer. 
It was one which fortunately chimed in with his pride and his inde- 
pendence : a sort of place most disagreeable to an Englishman, because 
an Englishman desires his occupation to be defined; but which an Irish- 
man always likes, because he can make the most of it—that is, in 
“ the genteel way ;” and Harry certainly did make the most of it, and of 
himself too. It would have been difficult to meet a handsomer couple 
than Harry and Moyna, as they walked slowly along the Docks— 
not lost in’ admiration of the number and beauty of the ships, but 
quietly intent upon each other’s charms—just as lovers were and will 
be to the end of the world. Moyna’s kind mistress had arrived, and 
Moyna was again with her; but the time had approached when she 
must either return with her to Ireland, or quit her protection for ever ! 

** As I said before,”’ repeated Harry, “ when I can see no objection 
to the difference you think so much of, what need is there for you to 
bring it forward? Sure, Moyna, this —— is not like our own for 
that, and many a thing else; and as to old Ireland now! ol 

He hesitated, and Moyna inquired—“ What about it, Masther 
Harry ?” 

“ Why—it’s more than maybe, that I shall never set foot on it 
again !”? 

* Oh !—don’t say so—don’t say so!” she replied, clasping her 
hands. ‘ Sure, my heart bates double when I think of it! Its fields — 
its green hills—the kindly people—the fresh air—the cow, the craythur 
that knew me as if it was a Christian—the blessing from my mother’s 
lips! To say nothing of the bohreen—the bohreen, Masther Harry— 
where a 

She paused, and blushed more rosy-red than ever; nor would he 
speak a single word, or avert his eyes, but stood enjoying her confusion, 
and delighted to see the increased beauty which emotion lent to her 
countenance. 

Aug.—vOL, XLYII, NO. CLXXXVIIL. 26 
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‘Ah! behave, will you?’ she sand at last, in reproof to lis aident 
gaze. “ Behave, do, Masther Hi arry ; and don’t be shaming me before 
my face. You stare as had as if you were an Englishman.” 

* You're wrong, | believe, there,” replied Harry, drawing her arm 
within his, as they diverged towards a street leading out of Liverpool; 
- for they say the Irish are more forward than the English.” 

“ They say what’s untrue, then!’ replied Moyna, warmly. “I 
never saw such brazen men as there are in this town.’ 

“ Why, Moyna, the truth is, that all the week they are looking at 
their big books in their dirty counting-houses, or smelling palm-oil, on 
unshipping pigs, or unloading cotton, or measuring sails, or nantes hae 
that way; and the only time they get to use their eyes like Christian 
men, is of a Sunday. And faith, Moyna, it must be a treat to them, 
to get anything so pretty and fresh as vourself to look at. But tell me, 
Movyna, why you remember the bohreen 2?” 

Moyna’ s eyes glanced for a moment up, then down, and then she 
shook her head, saving— Be easy, Masther Harry, do; you know well 
enough—I wish you didn't. Mz: avbe it would be better for us both you 
did not; for, if I’m not mistaken—though neither the religion nor the 
tailor would be let stand betwixt you and me, as far as your own | thoughts 
go, more partic ular here in England, and especially in this great town, 
where my mistress tells me tailors and mere hants, and all sorts, are 


jumbled up together, hke curds and whey—yet, Masther Harry, the 


time will come, when you’d want to go bac k to your own country; and 
what would your mother—and what would all your people, ile ad and 
living, say, to see that, instead of bringing them a bran spick and span 
new English wife, you only brought over poor Moyna Roden—poor 
Moyna!—that your own mother (who, I know, is a well-bred-—well- 
learned woman) never thought good enough to wipe her shoes?” 

* My mother zs a taste high, | own,” replied Harry, * but she would 
not be soif she knew you; and you are far before all the neighbours’ 
daughters that ever were, for learning; and now, having travelled —— 

** Masther Harry,” interrupt ed the maiden, “* | don't know what comes 
over young people at times, to be doing just the direct contrary to what 
they ought! It's mighty foolish, so it is, vet it’s hard to he Ip it; and 
somehow or other things turn up some times, so against all one’s inten 
tious. ‘To think of my leaving home first—if the truth must be told— 
to put the thoughts of you out of my head, and then——” 

“ My meeting you,” added her lover, * to put them in again. But, 
Moyna, rogue as yon are, you know you had not got them out.  Re- 
member the a mp-see vd, Mo na!’’ 

“Whisht! Masther Harry.’ , 

*L never can forget it, Moyna—I'd be worse than a brute if T did ; 
and now listen to me. My situation is worth five-and- twenty silver 
shillings a week, paid as regu: irly as the day—no apoloey—no * call 
again’ work. There’s not many a landowner in ould Ireland can get 
his rents as I get my dues, after ‘that fashion. Moyna, we could live 
like kings and queens on it " 

* Masther Harry, you forget the religion —you forget your mother !”’ 

* They don’t think so much about religion here as they do at home,” 
he Pe 4 
‘And more’s the pity—I’ve thought so too,”’ said Moyna: “ just be- 
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cause TI] tell you how it is. They're the most puffed up people under 
the sun. Stufling themselves, body and soul, with goold—nothing but 
goold! Well might the minister, on Sunday, call it the yellow pesti- 
lence. It’s a pity to see people forget their God, for the ‘sake of the 
hounty he bestows. And your mother, Masther larry: she has a hard 
face to a heretic, and, in coorse, would not like to see the son she loves 
above the world, united to one for life! To never heed other reasons, 
which, to a proud woman like her, is reason for anything.” 

Harry paused. What Moyna said was true-—pe rfeetly true; but then 
he loved her! And, true to his man-ish nature, there was a mingling of 
selfishness with his love, which made him hope to compromise between, 
interest, or perhaps (for he was not sordid) I should say, between his 
hs abitual fear of his mother, and his affection for one of the most devoted 
girls who had ever left the wen isle of her birth. 

** Sure, Moyna,”’ he said at last, “ there is no reason to tell her any- 
thing about it.’’ 

Moyna had no family pride to make her path crooked, but she had a 
considerable degree of womanly feeling — that uprightness of mind 
which scorns concealment, because concealment implies, if not vice, at 
least meanness; though humbly she was born, and humbly bred, still 
she had that propriety of feeling which so frequently overturns the 
maxims of philosophy and the rules of education, as to be pronounced 
innate. Tlarry looked in her face, and he saw that the colour had faded 
from her check; he felt the hand that rested on his arm tremble, and 
she tried to withdraw it; then again her cheek flushed, while she re- 
pliel— T am but a poor girl, I know, Masther Harry, and I always 
tuld you so. TI was proud to he your friend, and had no thoughts ever 
(oO — your wife, till you put it in my head; and the thought stayed there 

1 spite of myself. But as to hiding a marriage—I’d never listen to 
it—-never! I’m poor, but I’m honest; and there’s no value in an 
honest name, if it is to be hid from the world like a thing of shame. 
| knew it would come to this: there was always a cloud over my heart, 
even when you smiled the sweetest on me. God mark you to grace, 
Masther Harry, but our love-days are over! Thank God, there is 
nothing betwixt us to hinder your still thinking Moyna Roden your 
friend !”” 

She withdrew, or rather tried to withdraw, her hand, which Harry 
clasped firmly within his. Every word Moyna had uttered made him 
respect her more and more. He felt at that moment only one wish— 
that he had a kingdom to lay at her fect. His enthusiasm was roused: 
the pride on which he was ever ringing the changes had, he fancied, found 
an echo in her heart; and he had not sufficient skill to discover of how 
superior an order her feelings were to his. They had got out of the 
streets, and had been walking under the shadow of a long wall. Sud- 
denly turning the corner—Moyna’s hand still clasped in Harry’s—his 
countenance expressing the greatest auxiety- ~her’s vibrating with emo- 
tion—an apparition stood before them, for which they were certainly 
unprepared, This was no other than Harry O’Reardon’s own mother, as 
large and bony as ever. Harry caught sight of her before she saw them. 
Her red cloak was floating behind her—her black silk bonnet blown 
back—her grey hair streaming—her appearance as wild and as gro- 
tesque as can well be imagined. 
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“ My God!” ejaculated Harry, and his qrasp of Moyna’s hand re- 
lared. She withdrew it instantly, and stood unsupported by his side. 
The mother’s eye met her son’s gaze, and in an instant, regardless of 
the publicity of the place, her arms were clasped round his neck. She 
read over his features. 

“ The light of my eyes! —the jewel of my heart !—IT’ve been tracing 
vou the whole day, till I hi av’n’t a foot to stand on. But, oh! my grief! 
With the blossom comes the blight !—or else, what do you be after doing 
In her company ! 

“It’s Moyna Roden,” said Harry, gaining courage, and presenting 
her to his mother. 

‘The light has not left my eyes, nor the knowledge my head,” she 
replied.“ T have seen the tailor’s daughter of the Bohreen Rah before 
now,”’ 

‘Then, mother, you have seen an honest girl, and an honest man’s 
daughter. If it had not been for the interest Moyna Roden excited for 
me, | might have been living on gravel hash, or dying of starvation. 
There's no use in follow: Ing pride to his journey’s end, which is to the 
devil himself. No, no!-—There’s reason in all things. Come home, 
mother, to my plac e, and tell me why you came.” 

“Why LT came?” repeated the old womain—the tears running | down 
her cheeks as she spoke. ‘* Why T came, and you here, Harry ?” 

It was a mother’s reply. 

** She does not bide with you, does she ?”? whispered Mrs. O’ Reardon 
to her son; but Moyna caught the whisper, and replied; at first her 
voice was fecble and indistinct, but as her purpose strengthened, so did 
her words. 

“T do not bide with your son, Mrs. O'Reardon—and [ wonder that 
you can’t remember the time of your own youth, and think of how you 
would feel if such a question was put to youin your maiden days. Oh! 
you need not look proud on me, I never s! tirred your pride with a disre- 
spectful word or thought, nor never will if I know myself; and as to 
Master Harry, I leave it to him to do me justice —he knows what I said 
to him not ten minutes past I'd scorn a le as much as yourself—and 
always did—the blood in the veins of every O’ Reardon that ever was 
born is thick enough to be cut with a knife, but the honest principle 
may be as strong in the hearts of the more lowly ; there’s a scent on the 
blossom of the wild violet as well as in the lily or the rose. Master 
Harry will, for my sake, tell you all I said—and _ so, farewell, and may 
you not be humbled in a country where people are proud of nothing but 
their gold. Farewell ! master Harry—ti arewell ! [—I——” 

She could not finish her sentence, but rushed down another turning, 
and wasout of sight in aninstant. Tlarry made an effort to retain her, but 
in vain, and for some time mother and son walked on together in silence. 

“T heard it all!” at length, said the widow— how she came over 
a’purpose to trap you; and sure, the cuteness of them black Protestants 
bates Bannacher. And I just thought I'd follow, myself, and see about 
it—for, sure the poison would never leave my heart if you married kith 
or kin of Steve Roden the tailor!’ 

“Whoever told you that Moyna wanted to trap me, told a falsehood ?”’ 
replied Harry, manfully—* It is not half an hour since she refused to 


marry me,”’ 
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The start and attitude of his mother at this announcement may 
perhaps be imagined. “Refused! refused to marry you! She re- 
fused you ?—you! Oh! the insolence and ingratitude of the world ! 
What will it come to in the end? The impudence of her to refuse you ! 
You, whose shoes she ought to be glad to clean. Had she no regard to 
the family of the O’Reardons—whose ancestors defied Oliver Crom- 
well, Harry the Eighth and his heresies, and sent Queen Elizabeth to 
the devil hot-foot! Oh! Harry! Harry! to think a son of mine should 
ever be refused by a tailor’ s daughte ‘r! If L dreamt it would have come to 
this I'd have laid my old bones in the church-yard—and never troubled 
England!” 

Harry undertook the task of splitting the thunderbolt, but not without 
some dread of its effects; so he only ventured to inte rrupt her by saying 
—* That he thought, from what had passed, she did not wish him to 
marry Moyna.”’ 

Of course she did not! 

“Then, why was she angry that Moyna had refused him ?” 

This set her off upon another tack. “ Why? Oh! to think that he 
should come to this so soon—that he should be so bewitched as not to 
see the disgrace he had brought upon his people by his conduct—tu put 
himself in the way of being re ‘fused by the likes of her!” 

It would be both tiresome and ridiculous to repeat the invectives 
heaped upon Harry for forgetting (as she said) what, certainly, he had 
not forgotten, his family pride ; and it must be confessed that Harry laid 
his head on his pillow that night with more anxious and troubled feelings 
than he had given way to in all his poverty. Ilis mother coming over, 
as she expre ssedl it, “ fo take care of him! occasioned him much vexa- 
tion ; he had been quite long enough iv England to understand the 
difference between Irish and English habits—and to see the ridicule 
which invariably attached itself to the former. He had obtained a situ- 
ation more than sufficient for his wants, but he saw that his mother had 
formed an estimate of expense acc ording to Irish, not English prices ; he 
felt assured that, accustomed as he had been to respect, in Ireland, (for 
any one knowing the country, will readily call to mind the deep venera- 
tion which the peasant Irish feel and express for those who are come of 
dacent people,) she would ill bear to rough it amongst those whose 
greatest knowledge consists in the difference they so correctly estimate 
between sixpence anda shilling. He hadthought, in his moments of enthu- 
siastic affection, that he could share his little stipend and live respectably 
and happily with a wife like Moyna—but all his habitual devotion for 
his widowed mother could not reconcile him to the absurdity of her 
playing Madame Mere in a two-pair front room in a narrow street, and 
expatiating, as she undoubtedly would, on the antiquity and dignity of 
the O’Reardons. He was, as he mentally termed it, “‘ fairly and entirely 
bothered,” so bothered with the long line of mortifications which awaited 
him, that he did not do what he intended—go and seek out the gentle- 
hearted girl whose feelings had been so unnecessarily outraged. 

‘“*My mother will be tired after her long sea journey,” he said, within 
himself—‘ and when once the sleep comes over her she will rest long ; 
and while the sun is blinking, to-morrow morning, I will see Moyna and 
tell her how perfectly I vindicated her, and how, even my mother was 
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brought to confess that she was an honest-hearted girl.”’ And, contented 
with this resolve, Harry at last fell asleep. 

Some one or other has said that love is only an episode in man’s 
existence. I wish, with all my soul, that it occupied no more distin- 
guished station in the heart of woman; but my wishing so will not 
prevent many of the fair sex making fools—and mourning fools too—of 
themselves as long as the world lasts. After all, what would the worth 
of women be—as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, if their hearts were 
hardened against the exercise of the affections? The great thing is to 
direct these affections into a proper channel, and they then become as 
strongholds, wherein all that is good and noble may be kept in safety. 

The window of the little chamber where Moyna slept, overlooked the 
street, and, finding her kind mistress out when ‘she returned, she seated 
herself at it, with her Bible open in her hand. She had been taught 
by her mother to apply to it in all times of danger and distress, and she 
opened it, with eyes still streaming with bitter tears ; the passage she 
first saw through the mistiness of weeping was one of cheering com- 
fort and consolation; and she paused, intending to think over its 
singular application to her own case, but, insensibly, she caught 
herself looking down the street with the one idea in her mind. 
** Surely he will come to-night—he will not suffer this evening to pass 
without calling, if it is only to say ‘good-bye’ properly ; ; he could not 
think it proper, parting that way in the street, after his mother’s 
harshness.”” And then again she tried to read her Bible, but the 
letters danced before her eyes, and her heart beat so loudly that she 
fancied she could hear its throbbings; “there, that surely must be 
him!” and she shrank behind the little curtain lest he should see her 
watching, and not think it maidenly. 

But no, it was not Harry; the evening was closing in—the lamps 
were lighting, and still he came not. Oh! the bitterness of such mo- 
ments to a young and unsophisticated heart. She walked up and down 
the room, recalling all she had said—sifting her memory to discover if 
any harsh or unjustifiable word had escaped her. Perhaps she had been 
too abrupt! Perhaps she had forgotten the respect due to Mrs. O’Reardon! 
Harry— Master Harry surely would not suffer them to part that way 
without an exchange of blessings. She had still much to say to him, 
much to tell him, that he ought to beware of some of the company that 
had gathered round him lately ; poor proud Irishmen! beneath even his 
own caste, yet willing to flatter him in their low way—and Harry loved 
flattery. 

Oh! sure it was not in that fashion they were to part after all! And 
her love for him the talk of Liverpool; and it put in the papers—and 
all the likes o’ that. It was too dark for her now to look up the street, 
yet she remained revolving and revolving until she felt her mistress’s 
fingers resting on her shoulder ; she had covered her face with her hands, 
and was weeping with thei intensity of an ardent spirit nearly worn out by 
anxiety. There is a species of existing kindness between the high bred 
ladies of Ireland and their servants, which I have looked for in vain in any 
other country, particularly in England. In England, in fact, it could 
not be, for the servants tread so closely on the cast-off manners and 
habits of their mistresses, that, noticing them beyond the ordinary 
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routine of question and command, would destroy the family economy— 
they would encroach upon any other familiarity; but such is not the 
case, or rather was not the case, at the period I allude to—some eighteen 
years ago; there was then a feudal feeling mixed with a deep sentiment 
of veneration and respect, which prevented the possibility of a servant’s 
stepping beyond the pale, however kindly he or she might be treated by 
their employers ; nothing could make them forget the respect they owed 
them—they were, in fact, humble, devoted friends, true bondsmen of the 
affections—ready to serve and slave, and expecting little more than food 
and kindly words in return, It was with this species of attachment 
that Moyna Roden regarded her mistress, and her mistress, knowing her 
gentle affectionate nature, looked upon Moyna as a lowly but trustworthy 
friend. They had been almost children together, had gathered flowers 
from the same stem, had peeped togethe r into the same bird’s nest, had 
sung the same tunes, and the rector’s daughter felt increased importance 
in her own eyes, when instructing so pretty and intelligent a girl as 
Moyna Roden. 

Mrs. Dalrymple ofteu declared that Moyna, if she had opportunities, 
would be a ‘* most elegant”? lady’s maid, and Miss Dalrymple thought 
all along—(oh ! if Mrs, O’ Reardon had but known it !)—that Moyna was 
too good for Harry, and that, if she could but prevail upon a relative she 
had in London to take her into her house for a time, Moyna would, in 
addition to her many excellent qualities, add those accomplishments 
which, in the station she was calculated for, would insure her a perfect 
independence. These simple annals of a humble girl cannot interest any 
but those who are interested in the workings and feelings of natural 
minds ; and such could not but regard Moyna struggling with her affec- 
tion and her sense of right, as an object of deep interest. 

“‘T know, Miss,”’ she said, in reply to Miss Dalrymple’s advice; “ I 
know that it would be fitter for me to put him out of my head entirely ; 
but I can’t—that’s the worst of it. 1 knew all along | was gathering 
misery for myself, but what did I care? the little good I did him took 
the sting out of my own sorrow ; and now, if I thought he’d do well od 

“ Do not talk about him,” said Miss Dalrymple ; “if it had not been 
for you, he might have starved ; it was your affection and simplicity that 
interested the gentleman on his behalf—and when he called upon me, 
after my return, to inquire if your story was really true, he expressed 
his pleasure at being able to serve cma saying afterwards—‘ I am- so 
delighted at the prospect of making her happy.’ I tell you again, 
Moyna, he must be an ungrateful fellow, and a mean spirited, to suffer 
his old bigoted mother to insult you !”’ 

“Ah! Ma’am, dear, sure it’s only natural he should love his mother ; 
the more, in regard of the age ; and as to the bigotry, sure he doesn’t 
see that. God forgive him as truly as I do! But he might have bid me 
good bye, he might have said but no matter! Pride hardens the 
heart of man, and never was it broader nor deeper than in the heart of 
Harry O’ Reardon !” 

ss i'l tell you what you shall do if you like, Moyna,”’ said 
her kind friend ; “‘ sail in to-morrow’s steam-packet for dear Ireland, 
and——”’ 

‘*No, no,” interrupted the poor girl, “I'll not go back to my own 
place to have the people thinking that Mrs. O’Reardon drove me home 
out of England.” 
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“ You would not remain here, 1 am sure, Moyna,”’ persisted her 
friend, “ after what has passed. You owe it to yourself not to see Harry 
again—Mrs, O’Reardon would only say that you waited about for her 
son.” 

Miss Dalrymple struck the right chord, and awoke Moyna’s woman’s 
pride : for she, too, was proud in the right way. 

* True for ye, Miss, darling ! I won’t give her a chance of saying that 
at any rate.’ 

“Right, Moyna! Then I'll tell you what you shall do; you shall go off 
in the London coach to my cousin, Lady Ellesmere : she had agreed to 
receive you as an assistant to her own maid, who is to be married in 
six months; but I did not mention it before, because I thought O’ Reardon 

valued you too much to give you up. Men, in general, appropriate to 
themselves whatever they think most valuable, but Harry has not acted 
on this principle! Your family, I know, will be delighted at your being 
with a grand family in London. Say you will go, Moyna?” 

* And leave you for the could strangers ! ! Oh! it’s very hard, entirely, 
upon me! But so best—so best! God is good, and may be my heart 
wants hardening. I'll not deny it, I’ll do whatever you think best, my 
dear, kind lady—for, sure I am that the thought of the times gone by, 
when we were happy as children in the sweet meadows and parks of 
Linsemead, would hinder you from giving me a bad judgment of any 
sort or kind. I'll go, Miss,”” she added ; “ but you'll not hinder me from 
writing him a bit of a letter to tell him my mind—that’s all, and say 

good-bye. I'll be easy if you let me do that, and I'll never ask to look 
on his bright face again! IJ°ll show you the letter when it is done.” 

Miss Dalrymple gave her permission, and, before Moyna quitted 
Liverpool the next morning, she committed her farewell to the care of 
her excellent friend. “He can’t but send to sce something after me; 
and if he doesn’t, why, still let him have it just for the sake of the old 


friendship 1 bear him.” 


“Dear Master Harry,—This comes to bid you good-bye, goodl- 
luck, and every blessin! We shall never meet again in this world—so 
I may tell you that I hope we may in the next, where there’s no record 
kept of people’s sirnames, and nothing’s looked to, except the good and 
the evil. 

** Forgive me, Master Harry, for telling you to beware of many of 
your countrymen, that blarney you to your face, and want you to be the 
head and the chairman at their meetings, and drink too much whiskey. 
My mistress’s footman knows all about, and more’s than good of, them ; 
and how they bring their ignorant faction fights on the very quays of 
Liverpool—making themselves the talk of the proud English. Sure 
you’re above that same; nevertheless, they might get round you, for flat- 
tery blinds many a wise man’s eyes, and it’s what they'll be wanting is 
to get whiskey and the like ashore, ‘and expect you to help them! Take 
care, if you please, Master Harry, and don’t let the temptation of 
showing you have the power to do it, make you do anything the law 
thinks wrong! Maybe the laws themselves are wrong; I don’t know— 
but anyhow, even an O’Reardon can’t change them. I ask your pardon 

a thousand times, Master Harry, for trusting my tongue with so much, 
bat I could not help it, because I heard more than I care to tell—only 
to yourself, just for a warning. 
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“T pray the Almighty God to power down the heaven's own load of 
blessings on you, now and for ever. May you never find the world’s 
dealings could, nor its fortunes too hot or too heavy! I forgive the 
heart-scalding you gave myself, not you, but your mother, and pray she 
may never feel the want of a smile nor a ‘God save you kindly’ in a 
strange country. * And so remain, with all humbleness, 

** Dear Master Harry, 
* Your friend, 
** Morna Roven.” 


Miss Dalrymple herself gave this epistle into Harry's hand; and 
she could not help sympathising with his burst of sorrow, when, on the 
following morning, he found Moyna gone, gone beyond his recalling ! 

** She talked of my pride!” he exclaimed, bitterly. “ She had a good 
share of her own, I’m thinking, or she would not have flown off at a 
moment like this.” 

“I donot know what you mean,” replied Miss Dalrymple, calmly ; 
** Moyna is earning her bread in the world as well as yourself; she has 
been the means of procuring you employment ; you, nevertheless, suffer 
the absurdity of family pride to interfere between you—and she, God 
knows, gently enough, opposes pride to pride, the modest pride of an 
innocent woman, which is as taintless as her own purity, and which is 
all she has to protect her from insult. The good, of course, triumphs 
over the bad; she leaves you to yourself, and seeks, far from you, an 
honest livelihood. Inquire of your own heart, O’Reardon, and you will 
find that it is relieved by her absence.” 

** As God is my judge, Madam !”’ he exclaimed, fervently, “ you do me 
wrong; I loved her dearly—love her still, and would marry her to- 
morrow in spite of all the family pride.” 

“It is too absurd,” interrupted Miss Dalrymple, “ to hear you talking 
of family price. I can forgive your mother, whom I have known so 
many years, for cherishing the failing as well as the feeling of her youth. 
But you, a man, amongst men whose inheritance (and a glorious one it 
is fur Englishmen !) is a clear head and industrious hands,—you, to yield 
to such phantasies! Why, you deserve a slave-whip to be rattled about 
your ears. A bushel of Irish pride is not worth a grain of English 
independence ; it is the rust that destroys your metal. Believe me, 
Moyna and you are better apart; her mind is pliant,—yours, I fear, is 
hardened by prejudice.” 

Harry stood firm and erect during a reproof which he would not have 
borne from any other; but Miss Dalrymple was “of a good family,” 
and his heart was softened by sorrow—two motives which kept him 
silent. ‘‘ And you won’t tell me where sheis gone to!” he said at last, 
while placing the letter within his vest. 

** Not at present,” she replied; “ keep your situation for twelve 
months, Harry, and if at the end of that time (when I am again in 
Liverpool) you have preserved an unspotted character ——” 

“I hope your’e not afraid of my character, Ma’am,” said Harry, very 
sroudly. 
“T fear your firmness, O’Reardon, and I dread that your want of 
English knowledge and English laws may get you into trouble; but,” 
she added, smiling, “ you have a talisman within your bosom, and if, in 
twelve months, you still think of Moyna, why——~” 
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‘God bless you! I forgive you all you have said, just for that one 
morsel of hope ; God bless you, Miss Dalrymple, and don't fear for me !”’ 
interrupted Harry; and he left the room, eager to conceal his mingled 
feelings from the lady’s observation. 

Time passed on; nothing could exceed Mrs. O’Reardon’s hatred of 
England and the English—how could she tolerate a country where 
potatoes were sold by the pound, and there was no respect paid to * good 
ould families!” She was a complete bar to Harry’s improvement ; his 
room was no longer neat, as his English landlady had kept it; it was, to 
use an expressive Irish phrase, always “ Ree-raw,”’ and Mrs. O’ Reardon 
herself wasa source of perpetual amusement tothose of her neighbourhood 
with whom she disdained to associate. Harry was proud and distant 
also, but his pride was dignified—hers, petulantand garrulous ; she de- 
lighted in mortifying the English, and they were not slow at returning 
the compliment, so that Harry’s home sojourn was anything but com- 
fortable. His habitual veneration for his mother could not always 
restrain his temper, and, though his salary had been increased, it was 
insufficient, from bad management, to the supply of his wants, while 
married men supported their famihes respectably on considerably less ; 
this he told his mother, whose invariable reply was, “‘ that she could 
not let herself down to the low turns of the mance spirited English, who 
sould potatoes by the pound, burnt the ends of their candles on bits 0’ 
tin, and never had a bit or a sup to give a friend when they came iu 
unawares.’ This “ coming in unawares” was a great evil: ** the boys 
and girls from their ould place ’’ were sure of the bit and the sup, and so 
were their cousins, and their cousins’ friends, to whom Mrs, O’ Reardon 
could abuse the English to her heart’s content,—imingling her oratious 
with an account of her son’s properly, (which, of course, she eXagye 
rated,—wages she disdained to name,) and a display of ‘‘ tea-chaney,’ 
gaudy with all the colours of the rainbow, so that they might give a 
grand account of their prosperity to their neighbours in Ireland; and 
she also hinted as to the time not being far distant whea they would buy 
back their estate and make it flourish! These meetings threw her 
into a state of feverish excitement which she called happiness, but 
which left her more fractious than ever. After one of such scenes her 
son returned, and found her with her elbows on the table, the palms of 
her hands pressed against her cheeks, and tears streaming over her 
fingers. 

‘** Your mother will be the first of the O’Reardons who ever turned 
natural,” she said, in an apologizing tone; “ but I could not help it, 
Harry.”’ 

“ Help what, mother ?” 

Their window overlooked a small square, and Mrs. O’ Reardon pointed 
toa group of children who had brought a quantity of hawthorn boughs 
covered with its fragrant blossoms into the court—they were poor town- 
bred things, delighted with their treasure, and were building a sort of 
bower against the dingy walls, “‘ The smell and the light of the flowers 
came over me,”’ said the old woman, “like a dream, and I thought of 
our lost home, and green island, and my heart softened! But shut the 
window, I'll look on it no more.’’ There are times and seasons with us 
all—when nature will have her way, 

Harry was ina dangerous situation, and Moyna’s warning had its 
reason. At that time glass, whiskey, and various other things imported 
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from Ireland were liable to a duty, and the temptation to smuggling was 
not always to be restrained, 

“Mrs. O’Reardon, Ma’am,” said one of the old dame’s cater-cousins, 
‘there’s a brother o' my sister’s husband’s coming over in the packet, 
and, maybe he’d have, poor boy, two or three gallons of whiskey, (and 
sure there’s a bottle o’ the best for yerself, Ma’am,) and a trifle o' glass. 
As Mister Harry’s in the office, sure he’// just not see it, and then he'll 
not have to confess a lie the next time he goes to the prist’s knee.’’ 

‘* My son is very particular,” replied his mother, gravely, * you know 
it’s not his own, Ma’am,”’ 

“Oh! Mrs, O’Reardon, to oblige a neighbour, Ma’am, and after 
my sending word home of the fine place he had, and all the packet- 
captains under his thumb, Ma'am! What will the neighbours think if 
they find my sister’s husband’s brother stopped for a thrifle of whiskey 
and two or three bits o’ glass, and fe in it, think o’ that !”’ 

“Why, there’s no harm in life in such a thing!” said Mrs, O’Reardon, 
her towering pride roused at the idea of what the neighbours would say. 
“There can be no harm,’ she continued ; “‘ those English laws are fit 
for nothing in the world,” 

* But to broke, Ma’am,”’ chimed in her companion, *‘ nothing else, 
sure enough, true for you; and in troth! if Mister Harry refused me 
such a trifle I'd think it very hard of him, so I would, and quite un- 
natural after his winking at Barney O’Brien’s keg, which passed ashore 
in a bag of wool,” 

‘*And pray, ma’am, who informed you of that?’’ inquired Mrs. 
O’Reardon. 

* 1’m not going to turn informer, and tell you my informer, Ma’am,” 
replied the cunning crone, “I’m above such maneness, and I wonder 
at you, so I do, to even the likes of it to me. No blame to him to do 
a turn for the blood of the O’Brien’s, and my blessing on him for it; 
but blood’s stronger nor water, and sure I’m a cousin by his father’s 
side, any way, and no mistake; and though I’m not as grand, maybe 
I’m as good as any O’Brien, Sure it’s the talk of the men all over 
Liverpool, the confidence the gentlemen belonging to the packets have 
in Mister Harry, and never think of overlooking him in any way.” 

‘“‘ The very reason,” replied Mrs. O’Reardon, “ why they should not 
be deceived.” 

‘See that, now!”’ retorted the crone, ‘‘the idea I had myself, Mister 
Harry wouldn’t desave mortail! [e’s as honest as the sun.” 

** Yet see what you wanted him to do for your people.” 

“Crass a christhia! And you call that desaving his employers. Oh! 
Mrs. O’Reardon, Ma’am, I thought you war wiser than that, I never 
thought you war soft before, ma’am ; sure that’s nothing to his employers. 
What better ’ud they be of a drop o’ whiskey or a bit of glass? Sure 
it’s not into their stomachs, or on their table it would go; but to the 
king—the king that never did good to Ireland, barring the bit of a 
hullabaloo he riz, the time he'd a’ gone there, or any where else, just to 
get shut * of his wife—one of the popularity plays the English genteels 
get upto chate the people. The devil give him good of my sister’s 
husband's brother’s little sup of whiskey, it shall all go to help clear the 





* “Shut,” rid. 
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dirty Mersey afore he gets it: but no matter—if Mister Harry will 
not do the genteel turn, | know one that will, and that has tin times his 
power. ‘There’s some people mighty fond of boasting —I’m sure if I'd 
ha’ thought it would be the least inconvanience in life to him, | wouldn't 
have evened it to you! Maybe the poor fellow hasn’t a firm grip of 
his place, and it’s loath I'd be he should lose it for me or mine ; manya 
man’s hog these boastful times isn’t worth more than a teaster *, Good 
morning to you, Mrs. O’Reardon.”” The cunning woman gathered her 
shawl over her flapping shoulders, and was hustling out of the room 
when Mrs. O’Reardon called her back ; the taunt against idle boasting 
had taken effeet—the hint of Harry not being firm in his place had told 
—the allusion made to the power possessed by others, as being superior 
to that possessed by her son; all these together operated on Mrs. 
O’Reardon’s pride, and in an evil hour she promised her unworthy 
KOSsip that she would really prevail on Harry to perpetrate an illegal act. 

The son at first stoutly refused his mother’s request; he would 
have nothing to do with it; it was illegal; and he persisted in his refusal, 
* "To think,” exclaimed his mother, “that a child of mine should ever 
give im tothem Enelish laws. Oh! the times—the times when the 
word of an O Reardon was a law, when they could make laws and break 
laws without so much as with your leave or by your leave.”’ 

Harry smiled, 

“Ay, grin, do,’’ persisted the mother, “you’re not the same boy I 
nursed on my knee; the beart within you is turned by them English, 
and you're turning mean, so you are 

” Mean" he re peate l. Llow | rt 

‘** Mean and cowardly —cowardly to be afraid to do a good turn for a 
friend.” 

“Te is no friend of mine,” replied Harry, “ I never laid eyes on the 
man in my life!” 

* What has that to do with it? Sure he’s the friend, to say nothing of 
the relation, of my friend ; but never heed, she’s a we tongued woman, 
and she knows of the easy turn you did for that unfortunate O’Brien !” 

se My God !? exclaimed poor ‘Harry, “ and | swore that should be 
the last—and you know, mother, that was out of nothing but charity. 
Well, now, how things get wind !”’ 

“Well, it can't be helped, only she'll be writing home and hedlowering 
about the place, and letting on that there’s no power in you, and that the 
good fortune talked about is all'a Ham. I could put up with their 
saying you’re changed, and the likes o’ that ; but to say, as she will, that 
there’s neither power in your arm, nor trust In your heart—it's too bad, 
so it is, to have them cock crowing over you, as they will, certainly ; 
them that thought themselves under your feet, and all because you 
won't help a poor boy to a uurn that takes nothing out of a body's 
pocket, and yet might put a stray English thirteen into his. She'll 
send it all over Liverpool on a sw allow’s wing about that O’Brien’s little 
keg. I wouldn’t gainsay but what she'd get a bit of a letter wrote to 
the heads of the ships, saying you did it just out of spite.” 

Alas! Poor Harry saw and felt, what all transgressors must acknow- 
ledge, ** c'est le premier pas qui cotite.’ He yielded to the temptation, 
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e Many a shilling is not worth more than sixpence. 
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so powerfully seconded by his pride ; he could not support the idea of 
being supposed not to possess power, and so consoled himself with a 
determination that he would not again offend. How his heart smote him 
when he overheard one of the principals in his office say—* Send 
O’ Reardon down to the Shannon, we can depend on him.” 

Within two hours after these words of confidence on the part of his 
employer, Hairy O' Reardon was again on the stream. 

“Go,” said the gentleman, when the smuggling was discovered ; “I 
will not proclaim your breach of trust, but you can expect no cha- 
racter from me!” 

Harry was too proud to explain or expostulate ; but when he entered 
his room his mother saw the stern agony of despair painted on his 
countenance—for the first time in her life she trembled at the presence 
of her son. “Had Moyna been here!’ he exclaimed, after a long and 
rigid silence, that was a thousand times more eloquent than words, “ Had 
Moyna been here, this would not have happened.” 

itterly did she reproach herself, bitterly curse the English “ that had 
no heart in them.”’ 

* Not so,”’ replied O’ Reardon, “ kind and generous and trusting were 
they tome. I betrayed their trust, [ deserve to suffer; curse our pride, 
mother, not them ; curse the empty pride of the O’Reardons ! You will 
hardly take pride now, mother, in a banned and blighted name ; 7 was 
cursed as I lefi the yard—J/ and by the scum of my own country ; the 
words ring in my ears. * Falkland,’ said my employer to his head 
clerk, * there are three Irishmen still in the oflice ; pay each of them a 
month's wages, and let them seek elsewhere; no Patlander ever withstood 
whiskey yet.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, trying to speak, ‘it was not love of whiskey 
caused me to sin, it was pride—family pride.’ * Pride!’ he repeated, 
with a scornful laugh,‘ oh! yes, that is very likely. [ was deceived in 
you once, O’ Reardon, but will not be so again ; one who will deceive in 
act, will lie with the lip;—pride, indecd!’ And then the discharged 
men, as I think, out of the yard, cursed me! Oh! If Moyna had been 
here, this would not have been.”’ 

I have said the love that outlives adversity is love indeed. Ought I 
not to have said, ‘the love that outlives prosperity is love indeed ??”’ 

When Ilarry’s salary was increased, when he had, in his humble 
way, friends to flatter and cajole him, he did not wish half as earnestly 
for poor Moyna as when he found himself deserted and blighted, thrown 
again upon the world. What availed his spirit—his presence of mind— 
his activity—the determination formed when he was leaving home to 
conquer difficulties, and elevate himself to a respectable station in 
a foreign land? He was now worse off than ever—his pride was 
wounded, deeply wounded, and he knew not how it could be healed. He 
looked round upon his two rooms, and calculated that the sale of their 
contents would not a great deal more than pay his debts, (for when was 
an Irishman out of debt?) and then he looked where his mother sat, 
rocking herself backwards and forwards on a low chair, the very picture 
of helpless despair ; and again he thought of Moyna, of her clear head, 
her cheerful smile, her affectionate heart, and again he wished that she 
had not left him, At last he threw himself on the bed, and fell asleep ; 
and it was touching to see the old woman draw near his couch and cover 
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him tenderly—and then sit weeping by his side, stifling her sobs, and 
wringing her withered hands in silence. 

With the first light of day she stole to the house of his employer, 
and, seating herself on the steps, waited until the servants got up; se 
that when Harry awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, and his 
mother was not there. He felt that he had much to do, and hastily set 
about performing the painful task he had allotted to himself. 

Mrs. O' Reardon waited till the church clocks struck seven, and then 
she knocked at the door. After a little delay the reply was, that their 
master was not well; would not get up to breakfast, nor be down stairs 
till ten o'clock. The footman added the gratuitous intimation, “ that 
master, from somat that happened yesterday, had forbid them letting 
any Hirish into the house.’’ 

The widow’s pride boiled within her, but she kept it down, and waited 
till the clocks struck ten—when again she appealed for entrance: for- 
tunately for her, one of the gentleman’s daughters was in the hall, and, 
interested . vy her appearance, permitted her to come in, and even pre- 
sented her to her father. The feelings of the mother overcame the 
pride of te woman, and, falling on her knees at his feet, she appealed 
to his generosity in the wild and eloque nt phraseology of her country. 

“Tn our own Ireland, Sir,’ she said, “we had, at one time, at least a 
quarter of the country-—-that is, our ancestors had ; and, as was natural, 
the pride descended upon us, though the property did not; and my boy 
had his share; and if your honour will observe, it was ni stural he should 
wish to seem respec table here in E ngland amongst his countrymen, mp 
it was | who begged him to get that whiskey ashore, for the sake of 1 
neighbour.’’ 

“My good woman, if it had been his first offence, I could have 
overlooked it; and I really do not understand how smuggling was to 
render him respectable.” 

*'That, Sir, is because you’re English,’’ she replied.  “ With us it’s 
a credit, nota crime; and oh! Sir, sure if the Almighty judge of all 
things was to turn us out of Heaven, when we get there, for a third 
or fourth offence, it’s hard we’d think Him! [ll own my son was in the 
fault; but I’m an ould woman, and for the sake of the mother who 
nursed you on her knee, and whose heart beat for you till her dying 
day—take pity, and show marey. It was I put him up to it, that my 
gossip might think he had power to sarve his countrymen; it was to 
oblage his foolish, wicked, proud ould mother he did it all. Take pity, 
Sir,—show mare y, as you hope for it; if you forgive him, it’ll just rivet 
him into the sort of faithfulness you want. If you think I’m any detri- 
ment to him, as it was I gave him the bad advic e—though he’s dearer 
to my eyes than the light of heaven, and nearer my heart than the life 
blood that runs through it—look! Dll swear upon that book, or all the 
hooks that ever war shut or opened, never to see his blessed face again. 
Put the punishment on me that desarves it,—and, sure that punishment 
would be bad enough for murder, never to see my darling boy, the image 
of his father, never to see him again; but sure anything would be 
better than watch him as I did Jast night, his heart crushed in his bre: “ast, 
and the sighs coming thick and heavy, like a winter’s blast, from hie 
lips; an’ he sleeping the fearful sleep, whose drames are worse than 
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danger or death. Have marcy! Oh! Sir, you don’t understand the 
heat that’s in the blood of an O’Reardon. He'll be like a young oak 
struck with the lightning—green in the morning, and black before noon. 
Have marey ! Though that marcy be to banish me from my ould heart’s 
home.’’ 

* Enough ! Enough ! ' said the wentleman, while his daughter hung 
weeping on his arm; “ get up at once, [| will arrange it all for him. I 
felt assured he was drawn into it; but he must not remain in Liverpool, 
it would be a bad example, and this smuguling is carried on to such an 
extent that it must be overcome; but I have a brother settled at New 
York ;—-one of my own ships sails ina fortnight—let him try his fortune 
in # ta new world; and, bear this in mind, he must leave his pride, as 
vou call it, in the old.” 

A deadly pallor overspread the widow’s face, and she clasped her 
hands, as if in blessing, but the struggle between pride and duty had 
been too much for her aged frame. She fainted on the fair gir?’s arm, 
who was helping her to rise. 

When she recovered, the gentleman was gone, but the young lady’s 
words were indeed a cordial, ‘ Look up, good woman; my father says 
you shall go with your son to America, for he is sure you have seen the 
folly of a pride, which, believe me, none of us can understand.” 

A feeling of pity at her ignorance did come athwart the widow’s 
mind, but it was quickly overcome by warm and fervent gratitude. 
Mrs, O’ Reardon quitted the merchant? s door a self-satisfied and self- 
approving woman; her step had regained its firmness. America is the 
land of promise to the Irish, and she had already built huge castles 
in the air, which the O’Reardon’s of future generations were to inhabit ; 
she thought the English gentleman deserved to be an [rish one ; and as 
to the young lady, why, she thought she would have been worthy to be 

larry’s wife if she had not been a heretic. She thought—she knew 
not what, until she arrived at her own room door, and there she saw— 
not Harry, but two strange men taking down the bedstead ; she trem- 
bled violently from head to foot. 

“ Where is my son ?”? she inquired, in a faltering voice. 

‘*That’s more than we can Say, Missus,”’ replied one, *‘ but he left 
this here bit of a parcel for you.’ 

The wretched mother could, and did read the note, which enveloped a 
sum of money. 


“Moruer,—God bless you! Don’t take on so; I suppose it’s the 
will of God. I can never rise my head in Live rpool again, nor indeed, 
I think, any where else, but, certainly not here; I have sold whatever I 
had in the world, and paid my de bts. Here is enough to take you home, 
where you have enough to keep you; if I do well, you will hear from 
me; if not, why, pray for me, mother. Oh! the folly, to say no worse 
of it, of doing athing in secret that one’s ashamed to be known, of 
doing a thing behind the sun’s back, that his face will make plain. 
They say my employer will be sure to come round,— he’s so good; and 
an Englishman would wait for that, and get rid of his fault ; but I can’t, 
the pride wo’nt let me. Mother, dear, I bless you for ever. 

* Your affectionate son till death, 
* Harry O’Rearvon.” 
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Twilight was over the city, and still Mrs. O’Reardon sat on the only 

piece of furniture left in that dreary room—her own square box ; she 
sat on its oaken lid, her bony fingers grasping the open letter, upon 
which her hollow eyes were fixed, though she could not then distinguish 
either word or sign. 

The landlady pitied her, but Mrs. O’Reardon’s pride made her almost 
afraid to show that pity, which was rough and sincere; nevertheless 
she offered her many courtesies which would not have disgraced more 
ventle breeding ; but the bereaved mother heeded nothing. Her eyes 
still rested on the paper, and her features were blue and ghastly, as 
the features of a corpse. At last the kindly woman thought of an ex- 
pedient to rouse her trom her fearful torpidity ; she brought in a neigh- 
bour’s dog which Harry had been very fond of, and the little animal 





bounded to her side, and licked her cheek ; suddenly the flood- “gates of 
her soul were opened, she caught the dog to her bosom, and burst into 
tears. 





TO THE WOOD ANEMONE IN A DAY OF CLOUDS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Wry art thou sad like me, 
Blush-cheek’d Anemone ? 
Say, did the fragrant night-breeze rudely kiss 
Thy drooping forehead fair, 
And press thy dewy hair, 
With amorous touch, embracing all amiss ? 
And, therefore, floweret meek, 
Glow on thy vexed cheek 
Hues, less to shame, than angry scorn, allied, 
Yet lovely, as the bloom 
Of evening, on the tomb 
Of one who injured lived, and slander'd died ? 
Or didst thou fondly meet 
His soft lip Hybla-sweet ? 
And, therefore, doth the cold and loveless cloud 
Thy wanton kissing chide? 
And, therefore, wouldst thou hide 
Thy burning blush, thy cheek so sweetly bow d ? 
Or while the daisy slept, 
Say, hast thou waked and wept, 
Because thy lord, the lord of love and light, 
Hath left thy pensive smile ? 
What western charms beguile 
Tht tire-hair'd youth, forth from whose eyelids bright 
Are cast o’er nights deep sky, 
Her gems that flame on high! 
That husband, whose warm glance thy soul reveres, 
No floweret of the west 
Detains on harlot breast ; 
The envious cloud withholds him from thy tears, 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 


BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 


Trat which tends more than anything else to augment the power of 
the executive is, corruption, which is openly avowed, tolerated, and practised 
to an extent that would astonish Sir Robert Walpole or William Pitt, could 
they have a glance at things as they now are. On a change of adminis- 
tration in England, no persons are removed from office on account of their 
principles, except those who are in the immediate confidence of the Cabinet ; 
but on the election of Andrew Jackson he turned out all, or pretty nearly 
all who voted against him, in the treasury, revenue, post-oflice depart- 
ments, &e., and distributed their places amongst his own party, according to 
their zeal or his favour. I mean that he did so as it became practicable, 
for of course the change could not be made at once, without stopping the 
public business; but it was done so effeetually, that none but Jacksonmen 
now hold the humblest employment in the service of the public. The King 
of England possesses legally the same power, but he could no more dare to 
exercise it, than he could commit the House of Commons to Bridewell; the 
press would not allow it—public opinion could not endure it; but in the 
United States, it is defended by all except a few of the unsuccessful place- 
men, and is called enjoying the spoils of victory! Not only all in office, but 
all expectants, approve of the system, and naturally enlist themselves under 
the banners of the established power, or “ hail the rising sun.” And yet 
these people are so ignorant, or so absurd, as to speak of the slavery of the 
English, and the tyranny of crowned heads, and to exult in their mob 
domination ! 

I have now before me an address to Amos Kendall, the first favourite o 
the President, on his promotion to the office of Postmaster-General, got up 
by the clerks in the Fourth Auditor's Office, which clerks could not dare, 
even through the medium of the ballot, to vote in opposition to their master ; 
I have never heard of one risking the experiment. The following is a part 
of the address: —“ Affable and polite to those with whom you had daily 
intereourse, you examined their claims carefully— and where a sense of duty 
compelled you to suspend or to reject any part—few, very few, ever went 
away dissatisfied. It was your good fortune, in most cases, to overcome pre- 
judices which had been engendered against you by misrepresentation and 
ignorance ; and those who came with unfavourable views of your conduct 
went away convinced that you were anxiously disposed to do them all the 
justice which could be expected from a correct public officer.” 

To this the official returned a reply, of which the following is a portion :— 
“ To the slanders of the profligate and misinformed, of which you speak, I 
have long since become measurably indifferent. You, gentlemen, of whom 
I have never exacted the slightest political service, and to whom I have 
never uttered a word with a view to influence your political opinions or acts, 
can bear witness how little probable it is that I would prostitute any public 
station to party or other improper purposes. If I have lived down these 
imputations within the narrow sphere of one oflice, I shall put them down, 
if I have opportunity, upon the broader theatre of another. While I shall 
ever express and maintain, with ardour and firmness, my own political 
opinions and principles, as a right which no patriot would surrender for 
office, and no honest man would fail to exercise, I will never permit myself, 
nor suffer those under my control, if I know and can prevent it, to bring the 
power of office to operate upon elections, otherwise than by an impartial, 
rigid, and punctilious discharge of its duties,” 

* Concluded from page 341. 
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The “ Commercial Advertiser” observes :—“* What commentary shall we 
make upon professions like these from such a man, with the faets before the 
nation as to the course he has pursued, and the equally well-known reason 
why he has been brought into the post-oflice department?’ 

As a glossary on this, I will give an extract of a letter from the cele- 
— David Crockett, in the “ Downing Gazette,” dated Tenessee, April 
20th, 1835. “ Thave heard much complaint made by President Jackson 
en the United States Bank for meddling in eleetions. I was at a post- 
office a few days ago in my district, and T saw a number of packages in the 
ollice bearing the frank of Andrew Jackson on them, and I inquired what 
they contained, and was answered they were Mr. Benton's speech on the 
expunging resolution of the senate of the last session. IT suppose his object 
is either to electioneer against Judge Whyte or myself. I do think when 1 
has come to this, that the President of the United States will come down 
from his high station to franking of documents for the purpose of clectioneer- 
ing; I do believe it ought to be exposed and made known to every American 
ciuzen. Let the world know what we are coming to in these glorious days 
of retrenchment and reform.” 

The fact is, that there is very litthe downright honesty and candour 
amongst public men or political writers in this republic; nevertheless, 
truth may be discovered, but only by persons on the spot, who know where 
to seek for it, and recognize it when found. He must be a novice indeed to 
whom the information is new, that the Post-oflice department is a great 
engine of electioneering in the hands of the President—cireulating corrup- 
tion into the remotest extremities. This fact is strongly corroborated by the 
negligence and indifference with — its real duties are fulfilled, such as 
would not be tolerated for a week by any Monarch in Europe, despotic or 
limited. Ido ngt mean that it isa particularly unsafe conveyance, for it 
would never be worth while to sereen a robber for the sake of his vote ; but 
I mean to say that postimasters and clerks are very mue h in the habit of 
fulfilling their duties as they themselves understand them, and taking the 
responsibility. Complaints are const: intly issuing from the opposition press 
throughout the United States of their unnecessary delays, withholding 
parcels, and intercepting papers; and it is quite ludicrous to see the govern- 
ment publications at some distance from head-quarters, venturing to express 
some tender remonstrances. I have often known newspapers to come to 
hand three months after their date of publication perhaps a basketful at a 
time —for which rubbish the subscriber had the postage to pay; and for 
these gluts of antiquated news he has to endure long fasts, with the oeca- 
sional loss of the most interesting publication. 

Prince Metternich or the King of Prussia must find it their interest to 
place in office those who are fit for their duties, and to compel them to fulfil 
them, for they have no favours to exact in lieu of indulgence ; and the King 
of England may do the same, as he is not elective, and his minister dare 
not tamper with the rights of the people; but the President of the United 
States is the creature of democracy and oflice-holders, and whatever bold 
front he may display to foreign foes, he must respect and foster domestic 
corruption. This is a system which, without a radical change, cannot mend, 
unless excess should work a cure by a rough process; like an imposthume 
which, being overcharged with unsoundness, bursts or is lanced. There is 
now no naval or military hero, after Jackson, to excite the enthusiasm of 
the mulutude, nor prospect of a war to create any; so that eloquent and 
able men, generally lawyers, must become the most prominent statesmen. 
This is all very well; but unfortunately there will be so many, with interests 
and qualifications so nearly balanced—rival candidates, rival states, and 
rival parties —that every accessible means will be used, and will be neces- 
sary, in order to acquire a preponderance. And whoever is once elected 
acquires such an increase of strength by his patronage as will, if he can “e 
off a few clap-traps to the commonalty, ensure him a re-election, and ¢ 
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strong probability of naming his successor: for who can oppose such a 
phalanx in its very citadel, with a chance of suceess ? 

The present candidates for the presidency are Daniel Webster, who, with 
se Clay, oceupies the very front rank of orators and statesmen; and I 
believe him to be so far honest and wise, that the republic could suffer no 
detriment from his sway, as far as de ‘pended on himself. But he has little 
chance of success, whieh I do not regret, as I should be sorry to see so great 
a man pandering to the base passions of the multitude, and modelling to 
his service all the offices of the nation. Judge Whyte, the next candidate, 
is a man of excellent character, moderation, and suflicient abilities. He is 
brought forward by the Whigs, though himself a Tory, in order that he 
nay divide the strength of that party ; or because, if elected, he would be 
after all but half a democrat. The other candidate is Martin Van Buren, 
the present Vice-President, whose strength lies in the influence of the execu- 
tive, and the popularity of the President with the democrats—for he has 
none of his own; though I never could discover any good grounds for his 
being so low in their favour, except it may be that he has not courted them, 
He annoyed them not a little by his courtesy and good feeling towards 
England, when he was envoy there, four or five years ago; with the Whigs, 
he is of course identified with the measures of Jackson. 

All public functionaries in the several states are elected by the people, 
except the judges, auctioneers, bank directors, and perhaps a few more, who 
are appointed by the legislatures. Sheriffs, magistrates, aldermen, mayors, 
collectors, &e., are annually balloted for: and with all this bustle and agita- 
tion, I firmly believe that the Grand Signor or the Pope could not make a 
more indifferent selection. Individuals are chosen not as being likely to do 
credit to the appointment, but because they court popularity, are always 
before the publie as candidates, or are supported by the strongest state or 
local faction. One principle which must be always attended to, is to support 
the person or the party who supports you — votes are given under pledges to 
be returned—and men often oppose their nearest relative, and the best quali- 
fied, to be — to their party and their pledges. I have known a profes- 
sional man elected to an oflice who was avowedly incapable of performing 
the duties of it, while there were several candidates well qualified ; and when 
IT asked an influential man why he contributed to the appointment of a per- 
son so notoriously incompetent? his reply was, “Oh! never mind that; you 
see he was the only man on our side that we could get in; and if we had not 
put him forward, the other party would have got in their man.’ A King or 
a Viceroy, or the individual with whom I spoke, would have appointed a 
person capable of performing the public service. Functionaries, too, run 
little risk of being questioned or blamed, the people are indulgent masters 
to these whom they have chosen. 

From what I have written, my readers have probably come to a conclusion 
that IT have been describing an ill-governed country, and undoubtedly such 
has been my expectation: yet they are free from many abuses to which we 
have been grievously subject, and from which we are still far from being 
exempt. My purpose has been, to show to my countrymen the evils of demo. 
cracy—those of an oligarchy they have been long familiar with; and to 
caution them, that, in avoiding the one extreme, they rush not heedlessly 
into the other. I write for no party, 1 uphold no system; I have stated 
facts, and offered my own opinions without favour or malice; and if undis- 
cuised truths should offend, as I believe they generally do, let those who 
cannot bear their light endeavour to extinguish them—the more they stir 
the fire of truth, the brighter it will burn. 

In the several states the laws are various, and often bad; in some of them 
a man who can give security for the costs can, by forms of law, keep a 
creditor out of the most obviously just debt for about eighteen months; and 
with respect to the criminal laws, they are too often so administered, that, as 
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caught." A great ruffian, with a mob at his back, triumphs—an obscure, 
petty-fogging villain is executed. The laws of a state are unavailable to an 
individual—he avenges himself; and if he be a sneaking fellow who admits 
his quilt, he is taken at his word; but if he be a daring or plausible ruflian, 
who excites his frends and defies his enemies, he may remain unmolested, 
unless he should judge it more prudent to retire. But these delinquents are 
sometimes caught, when their offences outrage the feelings of the violent, or 
have been levelled against the popular. Were the laws fearlessly and impar- 
tially exeeuted, acts of violence would rapidly diminish; but so long as the 
people are stronger than the police,and prefer keeping the laws in their own 
hands, or under their own direction ~ while the police are their creatures and 
coadjutors. such a consummation is not to beexpected. From these remarks, 
I of course exempt the ancient and populous cities in a considerable degree, 
where more powerful mobs are requisite to beard the laws, as has lately ap- 
peared in Boston and Baltimore; but take a population of a million, in any 
part of the southern states, and Tam satisfied that more murders are per- 
petrated within that population, than in the whole of the British dominions 
in Europe. 

I beheve T have shown that anarchy, corruption, and their follower, 
despotism, are not diminishing, but perhaps increasing im the United States ; 
nor can TL perceive any power or safety-valve to check their progress. The 
senate and the supreme court are intended for that purpose, but they can 
do little, for the populace are unquestionably the ultimate tribunal. When 
the senate issued a protest, justly in my opimion, against an act of the execu- 
tive, they were schooled by the President and denounced by his party, and 
are gradually undergoing a process by filling vacancies, to render them 
more obedient to their masters, 

Unlimited suffrage is the bane of America, which, though it has not yet 
perpetrated its utmost evils, is tending towards them, but may tediously dray 
along its poisonous course, because the tyranny of a mob never reaches its 
highest mark till want of employment and want of bread give leisure and 
desperation. In such a state, unless poverty should destroy independence, 
the probable course would be despotism, tyranny, revolution, anarchy, and 
reform. But I do not pretend to a gift of prophecy, for we cannot judge by 
any other government, ancient or modern, how such a novel and complicated 
machinery shall continue to wo.k—whether it will get out of order, go to 
pieces, or be remodelled. While Europeans divide their time between their 
own business, and domestic and social enjoyments, leaving but a remnant for 
polities, the democrats of America devote theirs to a constant exertion to 
improve their fortune, and to increase the strength of their party—hasty and 
impatient in their meals, in their family intercourse, and in their convivial 
pleasures. Meetings, committees, and delegations are in ceaseless operation, 
whilst every coflee-house, grog-shop, or store, nightly supply arenas for dis- 
putation—the friendly quid alone seem» to promote silence and repose. 

Suill, with all these evils, they have cheap government, they have no sine- 
curists, pensioners, or useless drones ; no wealthy and powerful endowments 
to provide for the younger sons of-senators and legislators; no families, 
bashing for centuries on rotten boroughs, and wondering that the excluded 
do not venerate the system. No proud priest sufliciently privileged to 
insult the faith of another, whilst his own pomp and temporary power 
insult the precepts and example of the Founder of Christiamty, and 
clog and impede the movements of the Constitution, The best machinery 
will acquire antiquated rust and venerable cobwebs, which should not be 
spared, whatever spiders may say. They are justly and proportionably 
taxed, and not bya scale favouring the wealthy. A property-tax 1s the only 
equitable tax, and that they have got; while their customs’ duties are light, 
and do not exclude the industrious from luxuries. Why should the noble- 
man with 100,000/. a-year pay no more duly on a is tea, or a bottle 


of wine, than the man of 50/. a-vear? Such taxes should be light, because 
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they are chiefly paid by the middle classes ; a property-tax alone can reach 
the aristocracy. 

There is no aristocracy in America at all similar to that of England; but 
that part of the population so miscalled, consists of the bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, professional men, and all who aim at refinement or gentility. 
They hold no peculiar privileges nor power except their individual votes, 
which, as they are generally in the minority, are seldom of use; and while 
mechanics, Irish labourers, &e., shout and bully, threaten and harangue at 
elections, they quietly enter the polling-house, ra er their votes in the 
ballot-box, and retire. That portion of them which holds office, or is desirous 
of obtaining it, mixes with the vulgar, affects their habits and manners, rush 
into the main current of polities, and are called good democrats, republicans, 
and Jacksonmen. The others are abused and denounced as a bloated and 
corrupt aristocracy, thirsting for power. Their real faults in the eyes of the 
multitude probably are, that they do not join them in their taste for govern- 
ing, and that their opposition to Jackson shows that they scorn to follow in 
the train of a demagoguce. 

This party in America, it will be perceived, agrees exactly with the middle 
class in England, which has lately obtained a share in the power of the aris- 
tocracy. Let us imagine, if it be not treason, the whole of that aristoeracy, 
consisting of the nobility and of the high patrician families, swept from the 
face of the earth —annual parliaments, universal suffrage, and the ballot 
established ; that the mob select a favourite, whom they would permit to 
administer the Constitution as he understood it, and appeal to them— 
outvote, envy, and hate the middle class—let us imagine this, and we have 
a parallel with America, Let us further imagine a manufacturer opposing, 
by his solitary and peaceable vote, the despotism of the sovereign in vetoing 
public measures which have passed both the lords and the commons, which 
measures particularly concern him, such as re-chartering the Bank of 
England, or opening the trade to China; and let us suppose the 500 men 
in the employ of this manufacturer—who had no interest in the question 
except through their employer—voting the contrary way; cheering the 
executive for removing the legislators opposed to their idol, and denouncing 
their own master for an aristocrat, who would exercise a little power if he 
could, who supports a corrupt press—that is, takes in a newspaper favourable 
to such aristocrats as Joseph Hume, Mr. Attwood, or, Mr. Grote: and we 
still must conceive even greater democratic tyranny than this, before we can 
understand the internal working of republicanism in America. Such a 
system we know could not long exist in England; nor could it in America, 
but for the ease and prosperity of the working classes, and the certainty of 
employment. 

But what an immense distance are we from such a state of things! The 
lowest and most numerous portion of the population holding no power what- 
ever, at one extreme—a few hundred privileged families, till lately, wielding 
the whole power of the empire, at the other—and the entire mass of the 
middle class in the centre, extending from the verge of pauperism to that 
small but still powerful oligarchy, fenced in by prescriptive rights, and cor- 
rupted by prescriptive advantages ; no feelings in common with the mass 
from which they extract their nourishment and support; and resembling 
the wild ivy, which clings to the live oak, displaying splendid festoons and 
variety of colours, but impeding his growth, and binding, whilst they embel- 
lish, his mighty arms. How absurd, then, is it to compare the still powerful 
oligarchy of England with the helpless and prostrate, though personally the 
most respectable party of the Americans--or the English commons with 
the blind and reckless democrats of America! 

We know what democracies have been in all ages—turbulent, headstrong, 
and shortlived ; despotism has always abounded on the earth, and oligarchy 
has possessed sufficient opportunities of displaying its tyranny and selfish- 
ness. How is it that a powerful middle class has never yet existed? In 
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France it possesses some power, though not sufficient to contend with 
despotism under Napoleon, or with democracy under Robespierre ; but Eng- 
land at present exhibits the nearest approach to it, that has ever yet sprung 
up in the various shiftings of power. The reason is, that there never have 
been middle classes, except in a few trading communities, where they have 
been permitted to administer their own affairs, till crushed by foreign power ; 
but the astonishing trade and manufacture of England have raised a mass 
of wealth and intelligence, too strong to be crushed by internal or external 
foes, so long as they are true to themselves. They are toonumerous to have 
peculiar interests to corrupt them— too well off to desire anarchy or desperate 
changes— and too enlightened not to understand their own interests, which 
are blended and ramified through the whole fabric of society: and, for my 
part, they are the power in which | repose the greatest confidence, after 
which, I confide in a hereditary and well-instructed sovereign; and I trust 
that the union of such a head, with such a structure, will acquire sufficient 
strength and soundness to endure as long as the harbours, mines, and fertile 
plains of Britain. 

To those persons who may think of emigrating I would offer, at parting, 
my candid opinion: if they belong to the lowest class in the British islands 
they raise both their circumstances and their enjoyments; if to the middle 
class, they may improve their circumstances, but will probably find their en- 


joyments diminished ; the first class have nothing to do with the question. 


Mechanics and labourers, especially from Ireland, where wages are at the 
lowest, would do well to set out as soon as they can muster money to defray 
the expenses of the transit: if they should not find immediate employment 
when they land, they have only to push forward,—abundance of food and 
clothing, whisky and tobacco, wait on labour everywhere ; what the refined 
would call privations will be to them luxuries; and should the climate, or 
over-indulgence oceasionally produce disease, it is the fate of man every- 
where, and is, at all events, pre ferable to the illness produced by starvation. 
They can discharge their employers as they tire of them, and change their 
legislators annually if they choose, and, should they lose their political im- 
portance, and be rated as aristocrats, they may console themselves with 
the consciousness of having attained sufficient wealth and refinement to 
distinguish them from the common herd of democrats. 

The middle class I would, in general, advise to remain at home if they 
can live and support their families, or, if attached to kindred and _ soil, to 
endure many privations—but not absolute want—rather than tempt the seas, 
and wander into remote and uncivilized forests, where they will be at once 
buried to old friends and neighbours, without acquiring new. But if they 
have young families, in whose welfare all their desires and anxieties are 
centered, once settled in America all their uneasiness on that score will 
vanish; the children willreap the benefit of their wanderings, and find their 
country where the parents found banishment. If they be persons of refined 
and fastidious habits, and be obliged to emigrate, I feel forthem ; but should 
they have the power of choosing, when such do emigrate, they will do 
best to get into rising and prosperous setilements, and devote themselves 
to teaching, or some intellectual occupation : or, perhaps, to become account- 
ants, and, in time, transact business on their own accounts : if they conduct 
themselves in a courteous, unassuming manner, they will run little risk of 
being insulted—if females, none,—and, though they can hardly escape 
wrongs and injuries, they will be sure to find persons disposed to do them 
service. With industry and prudence they need not fear pecuniary priva- 
tions ; but they may caleulate on wants which no wealth could supply,— 
the social imtercourse of congenial minds, and the respectful assiduity dl 
servants, The best gentlemanly subject for emigration, in my opinion, i 
a young man, enterprising and qualified for business, disposed to euahte 
climates, labour and privations, during the vigour of his days, in pursuit of 
fortune ; and this is hardly so much as every. nayal and military man has to 
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undergo in colonial settlements with less inducements, If he be desirous 
of making quick work, at all risk, let him go to the cotton States of America, 
Texas, or Mexico; and when he has enough to satisfy his desires, he will 
return and enjoy it in the social pursuits, and amongst the friends of his 
youth, unless that, in the mean time, he has formed other ties, and has ac- 
quired other tastes and views, 

I sailed from New Orleans in June, 1835, to return to that hive from 
whence so may swarms issue, and which I thought I had left for ever, nearly 
four years betore. With the ocean breeze, reviving health and cheering 
prospects, I felt assured that my sand was yet by no means expended ; that 
I might still be received into the bosom of my mother-country, bask under 
the sunshine of the arts, and renew all the habits, and some of the friend- 
ships of former days, 

Even while confined in my floating prison, I felt, with satisfaction, that a 
ship was not the land of liberty and equality, consequently 1 enjoyed all 
the confidence and security of which the elements could not deprive me, 

We remained for two days becalmed south of Tortugas, about the 21st of 
June, so that we had a vertical sun at noon. The heat was almost intole- 
rable: the thermometer standing at 93° in the round-house, not a breath of 
air stirring, and having no awning, a bit of shade was the scarcest article 
imaginable. Our own shadows depended on the extent of our hat brims ; 
the masts when perpendicular pointed at the sun, and the sails flapping 
against them sent us their shadows edgeways, which the swell of the sea 
rendered exceedingly erratic. We sounded and found bottom with 40. fa- 
thoms line, and: in drawing up the lead, it was followed from the depths by 
an immense multitude of fish of various sizes and degrees, whose curiosity 
had apparently been excited by the strange visitation: so we perceive that 
even fish run gaping after novelties. They were evidently a well-fed com- 
munity, for even the sharks, of which we saw several, declined our trea- 
cherous hospitality, 

Our Captain, a New Englander,—I believe all American skippers are 
Yankees,—was a quiet, well-tempered man, who used the smallest possible 
quantity of curses in ordering his crew. He was quite at home in a gale of 
wind, and had a mortal antipathy toa calm: on those occasions, he was to be 
found for hours leaning against the bulwark, his looks direeted to the quar- 
ter from which be wanted a wind to come, and occasionally muttering,— 
“Oh! blow, my bonny breeze, do blow!" Whether he had any confidence 
in the incantation 1 know not, but sailors are the most superstitious of mor- 
tals; and faith may raise the wind, as well as move mountains, in which 
case it would naturally, when we would, do both at once. However, specu- 
lations apart, the wind did come one night; and though its approach was 
seen, and preparation was made by taking in studding sails, “aa royals, and 
reefing, yet we had four or five sails. carried away in as many minutes, and 
the ship so much on her beam-ends, that she would not obey the rudder, 
but wheeled round and round till she righted. About midnight, whilst all 
the crew were aloft on the yards, except the helmsman, I saw, from the round- 
house, the captain, in his attempt to run to the leeward, laid prostrate on 
his back, and slide to his post like a loose slate on the roof of a house ; and 
though an active seaman, he had considerable difficulty in scrambling up to 
the windward again. 

We frequently sailed ten knots an hour, and sometimes made 220 miles a 
day. When off Holyhead, we found ourselves in company with about fifty 
sail, of which four were Americans, and before we had got half way to Liver- 
pool, these four led the squadron, It seems to me that the English do not 
build a single trading vessel that can sail with an American. But a truce 
to America, adieu to the Atlantic, for yonder stands the smoke-capped 
emporium of commerce. 
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THREE SONNETS TO THE AUTHOR OF “ 10N.” 


By Leien Hunt. 


I. 


I could not come—to shed a man’s rare tears 
With those who honour'd, and who lov'd, thy play ; 
My heart said * yes,” but my poor health said * nay,” 
Sharp-pain‘d of side, and weak with household fears : 
Yet I was with thee,—saw thine high compeers, 
Wordsworth and Landor,—saw the pil‘d array, 
The many-visag'd heart, looking one way, 
Come to drink beauteous truth at eves and ears. 


Now, said I to myself, the scenes arise ; 

Now comes the sweet of name,* whom great love sunders 
From love itself; now, now he gives the skies 

The heart they gave (sweet thought ‘gainst bitter wonders !) 
And ever and aye, hands, strong with tear-thrill'd eyes, 

Snapping the silence, burst in crashing thunders. 


IT. 


Yes, I beheld the old aceustom’d sight, 
Pit, boxes, galleries; I was at ‘the play ;” 
I saw uprise the stage’s strange floor-day, 
And music tuning as in tune’s despite ; 
Childhood I saw, glad faced, that squeezeth tight 
One’s hand, while the rapt curtain soars away, 
And beauty and age, and all that piled array— 
Thousands of souls drawn to one wise delight. 


A noble spectacle !—Noble in mirth—- 
Nobler in sacred fellowship of tears ! 

I've often thought what sight we have on earth, 
Worthy the fancying of our fellow spheres ; 

And this is one—whole hosts in love with worth, 
Judging the shapes of their own hopes and fears. 


Ill. 


Fine age is ours, and marvellous—setting free 
Hopes that were bending into grey despairs, 
Winnowing iron like chaff, outspeeding the airs, 

Conquering with smoky flag the winds at sea, 

Flinging with thunderous wheels immeasurably, 
Knowledge, like daily light: so that man stares 
Planet-struck with his work-day world, nor dares 

Repeat the old babble of what “ shall never be.” 


A great, good age !—Greatest and best in this,— 
That it strikes dumb the old anti-creeds, which parted 
Man from the child—prosperity from the bliss 
Of faith in good—and toil of wealth unthwarted 
From leisure crown'd with bay, such as thine is, 
Talfourd ! a lawyer prosperous and young-hearted. 
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* Jon signifies a violet. 
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THE BRIDE OF LINDORF. 
BY L. E. L. 


Mipnienr is a wonderful thing in a vast city—and midnight was 
upon Vienna. The shops were closed, the windows darkened, and the 
streets deserted—strange that where so much of life was gathered to- 
yether there could be such deep repose ; yet nothing equals the stillness 
of a great town at night. Perhaps it is the contrast afforded by memory 
that makes this appear yet more profound. In the lone valley, and in the 
green forest, there is quiet even at noon—quiet, at least, broken by sounds 
belonging alike to day and night. The singing of the bee and the bird, 
or the voice of the herdsman carolling some old song of the hills—these 
may be hushed ; but there is still the rustle of the leaves, the wind mur- 
muring in the long grass, and the low perpetual whisper of the pine. 
But in the town—the brick aud mortar have no voices of their own. 
Nature is silent—her soft, sweet harmonics are hushed in the great 
human tumult—man, and man only, is heard. Through many hours of 
the twenty-four, the ocean of existence rolls on with a sound like 
thunder—a thousand voices speak at once. The wheels pass and re- 
pass over the stones—music, laughter, anger, the words of courtesy and 
of business, mingle together—the history of a day is the history of all 
time. The annals of life but repeat themselves. Vain hopes, vainer 
fears, feverish pleasure, passionate sorvow, crime, despair, and death— 
these make up the eternal records of Time’s dark chronicle. But this 
hurried life has its pauses—-once in the twenty-four come a few hours of 
rest and silence. 

Vienna was now still as the grave, whose darkness hung over a 
few lamps swung dimly to and fro, and a few dark shadows—which 
the crimes of men make needful. ‘The weary watchers of the night 
paced with slow and noiseless steps the gloomy streets. God knows 
that many of those hushed and darkened houses might have many a 
scene of waking care within—many a pillow might be but a place of 
unrest for the aching head—still the outward seeming of all was 
repose. 

One house, and one only, obeyed not the gencral law. It was a mag- 
nificent hotel in the largest square, and was obviously the scene of a 
splendid féte. Light and music streamed from the windows, the court- 
yard was filled with equipages, and a ~— crowd—part servants, part 
spectators—thronged the gates. Within, all was pomp and gaiety. The 
Countess von Hermanstadt was unrivalled in her fétes. She knew how 
to give them—a knowledge very few possess. The generality labour 
under the delusion, that when they have lighted and filled their rooms, 
they have done their all. They never were more in error. Lighting 
is much—crowding is much also—but there lacks “ something more 
exquisite still.’ This something the countess possessed in its per- 
fection. Any can assemble a crowd, but few can make it mingle. 
But Madame von Hermanstadt had a skill which a diplomatist might 
have studied. She saw—she heard everything; she knew who would 
and who would not understand each other; she caught at a glance the 
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best position for one lady’s velvets, and for the diamonds of another 
she never interrupted those who were engaged—she never neglected 
those who were not; she took care that great people should be amused, 
and little people astonished. Moreover, she had an object in whatever 
she did—hence the incentive of interest was added to the pride of art. 

The ball of to-meht was given in honour of Pauline von Lindorf, her 
niece, Who had just left the convent of St. Therese ;—her education, 
as it is called, completed—that education which is but begun. How 
many cares—how much sorrow will it take to give the stern and bitter 
education of actual life! Pauline had just finished a waltz, having 
pleaded fatigue sooner than might have been expected from a foot so 
light—-a form so fairy-like. She wore a robe of white satin, trimmed 
with swansdown; large pearls looped back the folds, and a band of dia- 
monds scarcely restrained the bright hair that fell over her neck and 
shoulders in a thousand natural ringlets. It was of that rare rich golden 
so seldom seen—almost transparent, like rain with the sunbeams shining 
through it. At the first glance, that slight and graceful girl—with the 
rose on her cheek a little thushed by exercise, her glittering curls falling 
round her, golden as those of Hope—-might have seemed the very ideal 
of youth and pleasure ;—so much for the first glance, and how few go 
heyond! But whoso had looked closer would have seen that the soft 
red on the cheek was feverish; and there was that tremulous motion of 
the lip which bespeaks a heart ill at ease. At first she was looking 
down, and the long shadow of the curled eyelash rested on the rounded 
cheek ; but there was something m the expression of the eyes, when 
raised, that caught even the most careless passer-by. They were large— 
unusually large—and of that violet blue which so rarely outlasts the age 
of childhood, while they wore that wild and melancholy look whose 
shadows have a character of fate ;—they are omens of the heart. 

It was growing late, and a furtive gaze of the young baroness wan 
dered more and more frequent round the rooms, and each time sought 
the ground with a deeper shade of disappointment. The Countess von 
Hermanstadt observed the look, and her own haughty brow curved with 
a scarcely perceptible frown. It was smoothed away instantly ; and 
passing with a bland smile through the assembled groups, she left: the 
ball-room. 

The upperpart of the magnificent house was in darkness, but in one 
window burned a still and lonely lamp. lt lighted a small chamber 
sufliciently removed from the scene of the festival to be quite undis- 
turbed by its tumult, though a distant sound of music floated in, ever arid 
anon, at the open window. ‘The chamber was panelled with old carved 
oak, and the arches thus formed were filled with books. Books, too, of 
all sizes, were piled on the ground, and papers and writing materials 
covered a table in the middle, There were also some pictures: 2 sombre 
landscape of Salvator Rosa—just a desolate rock, grey and barren, 
standing out amid old dark trees, where many a braneh was bare with 
the lightning’s fiery visitings. Beneath them stood a single figure— 
pale, bareheaded, with long black hair that had not vet lost the motion 
of the wind. He looked what he was—an outlaw; the blood which he 
had shed, yet warm upon his hand, and his foot yet quivering with 
its flight for life or death. Near this was a dark, grave portrait by 
Valasquez: one of those faces whereon time has written the lesson of 
the prophet king—* All is vanity and vexation of spirit.””, Others were 
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scattered round, but all more or less of a sombre character, and marking 
the taste of their possessor. He was a young man of some twenty-two 
years of age. The richness of part of his costume ill suited the appa- 
rentiy studious recluse; but the task of dressing had been hastily sus- 
pended. He had flung a loose robe of sables around him, and leaned 
back in a large arm-chair, thinking of anything but the festival for 
which he had begun to prepare. [lis eye sumetimes dwelt on an old 
history of chivalry, whose silver clasps lay open before him—sometimes 
on the last sparks of the fire that was dying away on the hearth, but 
oftener on a copy of a well known Italian picture, the portrait of Beatrice 
Cenc. 

“ Yes,”’ said he, half aloud, ‘a few links bring all life before us: 
here is adventure—excitement—the toil and the triumph of the body. 
[ wish I had been born in those stirring times —life spent half on horse- 
hack, half at the banquet board—when you had but to look round the 
tournament, fix on the brightest amile, and then win your lady with 
your sword. Action-—action in the sunshine—passion—but little feel- 
ing, and less thought: such was meant to be our existence. But we 
refine—we sadden and we subdue—we call up the hidden and evil 
spirits of the inner world—-we wake from their dark repose those who 
will madden us. ‘The heart is like the wood on yonder thekering hearth : 
green and fresh, haunted by a thousand sweet odours, bathed in the 
warm air, and gladdened by the summer sunshine—so grew it at first 
upon its native soil. But nature submitteth to art, and man has ap- 
pointed for it another destiny: it is gathered, and cast into the fire. It 
seems, then, as if its life had but just begun. A new spirit has crept 
into the kindled veins—a brilliant light dances around it —it is bright— 
it is beautifal—and it is consumed! What remains ?—A warmth on 
the atmosphere soou passing away, anda heap of blackened ashes ! 
What more will remain of the heart ?”’ 

At this moment a burst of sudden flame sprung up from the moul- 
dering embers, and fell with singular effect on the wan and lovely like- 
ness of Beatrice Cenci. “ Why does that face haunt me ?” exclaimed 
the youth. ‘ Why, when others younger and brighter are near, does it 
glide between them and me like a shadow? I remember finding it as a 
child in the old deserted gallery. I loved it then, | know not why— 
save that it brought to my memory a face I fancy watched my sleep 
when I was a little child. I recollect a large, dark room—a bed whose 
gloomy curtains were drawn aside—and some one bent over me and 
kissed me. I put my arms around her neck, and went to sleep, for I 
had been afraid. She came every night then; but my memory is faint 
and confused—I can recall nothing more. How beautiful is that pic- 
ture, with its clear, colourless cheek—with the imperial brow, and the 
large black eyes filled with melancholy tenderness! Holy Madonna, 
what a destiny was hers!—A childhood whose sweetest affections were 
crushed! I can fancy the little pale trembler crouching beneath her 
angry father’s fierce eyes; and at last, as if those soft eyes grew despe- 
rate gazing on their slain, who shall say what madness of despair led to 
the fearful crime—avenging one yet more fearful? Why do I keep it 
here? It makes me sad—too sad!’ And he turned aside, and leant 
his head upon his hand, 

Ernest, for such was the young student’s name, was singularly hand- 
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some; but it was the heart and the mind that gave their own nameless 
charm. The heart sent the flushed crimson to the check—the mind 
lighted up the clear white forehead, around which darkened the blackest 
hair: that deep black hair whose comparisons are all so gloomy, the 
poet likens it to ie t—to the shadow of the grave—to the tempest— 
to the raven’s wing. Brought from the south, our cold climes just serve 
to dash the passionate temperament which it indicates with the despon- 
dency and the reverie of our sad and misty skies. All women would 
have called him interesting—the woman who loved him would have 
called him beautiful. Had the word fascinating never been used before, 
it would have been invented for him. Like all of his susceptible organi- 
zation, Ernest was very variable: sometimes the life of society, with 
every second word an epigram ; at others, grave and absorbed—no sti- 
mulus, no flattery, could rouse him to animation. His intimate, his 
very few intimate friends, said that nothing could exceed his eloquence 
in graver converse: carried away by his feelings, how could he help 
being eloquent? He was made of all nature’s most dangerous ingre- 
dients: he thought deeply—he felt acutely ; and for such this world ‘has 
neither resting- place 1 nor contentment. 

The door of Ernest’s chamber suddenly opened, and its threshold was 
crossed by a step that certainly had never crossed it before. Stately and 
slow, as usual, the Countess von Hermanstadt just raised her robe with 
an air of utter disdain, as she swept by the heavy folios that lay scattered 
on the ground, 

“ What! not dressed yet, Ernest ?—Certainly the Count von Her- 
manstadt is well employed, sitting there like a moonstruck dreamer. 
Pray, am I to have the distinguished honour of a poet or a painter, or,” 
—added she, pointing sneeringly to a volume of planetary signs that lay 
open at her feet—“ or even an astrologer, as my son?” 

Ernest coloured, and rose hastily from his seat. ‘I do so hate,” 
said he, “ those crowds where no one cares for the other; where” 

** No one,”’ interrupted the Countess, “ can be so great a simpleton 
as yourself. Who, in a crowd or elsewhere, will care about one whom 
they never see ? What friends will you ever make in this little, miser- 
able room? The Archduke Charles has twice inquired after you. 1 
managed as well as I could; but I really have something else to do to- 
night than just to make excuses for you.’ 

‘** Ah! my mother, you cannot think how unfitted I am for the mock 
gaiety of to-night. Let me stay where 1 am.” 

“ Nonsense !—Why, there has been your pretty cousin waiting, till I 
forbade it, to dance with you. I left her waltzing with Prince Louis.” 

« The less need of me.” 

“* Nay, my dear child!’ said his mother, in those caressing tones she 
well knew how to assume, “* think what a slight it will be to our guests 
if you do not appear; and so many old friends of our house among them. 
I want assistance. Come, Ernest, would you be the only son in Vienna 
who would refuse his mother the slight favour of appearing at a ball 
which is given to introduce him to old friends, whom she at least loves 
and values ?”’ 

Ernest rose hastily and silently from his seat. “ I will be there al- 
most as soon as yourself,” exclaimed he; and indeed the Countess had 
scarcely resumed her place at the upper end of the room, before she saw 
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her son enter, and noted with delight, hidden under an air of proud 
humility, his graceful and high-born bearing. “ He is odd, reserved, 
and studious,” thought she; “ but I shall make something of him yet. 

But one eye, and one ear, was yet quicker than her own. Pauline 
was the first to see her cousin enter. She hastily turned aside, and 
began to be very much interested in some Bengal roses that stood be- 
side; but her sigh was as soft, and almost as low, as their own, and her 
blush was still richer and deeper. Ernest came up and asked her to 
dance. Her eyes were downcast, and he thought she took his arm coldly; 
but more than one bystander remarked how different was the animation 
with which the young Baroness von Lindorf waltzed with her cousin, to 
that with which she had danced with the handsome Prince Louis. _ 

At length the ball ended, as all balls do—having given some delight, 
more discontent, and also several colds; but it had answered the 
Countess’s purpose. All Vienna talked of the approaching marriage of 
the beautiful heiress with Count von Hermanstadt. Many of her young 
friends ventured on a little gentle raillery. Pauline blushed, siniled, 
sighed, and denied the charge, but was believed by none. The time 
soon came for her return to the Castle of Lindorf; but little of her life 
had been passed there. She had left it, when quite a child, for the con- 
vent, and of late she had spent much time with her aunt. Her father, a 
silent and reserved man, but doatingly fond of his child, came often to 
see her; and though Pauline could recollect nothing of the affectionate 
confidence which sv often exists between father and om. when left 
alone in the world, yet she was full of gratitude and tenderness. With 
the quick instinct of a loving heart, she saw that she was the Baron’s 
first and only object—that her happiness, and even her girlish pleasures, 
were his constant care. There was something in his unbroken sadness, 
his habits of seclusion, and his gloomy deportment, that excited her 
youthful imagination, and gave a depth of anxious devotion to her filial 
attachment, 

The paramount desire of the Baron appeared to be, that she should 
not find her home dull on returning to it. At his request the Countess 
von Ilermanstadt had collected together a gay young party, and the old 
castle was for some weeks to be a scene of perpetual festival. Pauline 
went thither accompanied by her aunt and cousin. She at least found 
the journey delightful. Ernest, taken away from his books, animated 
by the fresh air and the rapid travelling, sndiensal by the presence of 
strangers, and anxious to please, now that he had no fear of either ridi- 
cule or coldness, was in high spirits. He drew their attention to every 
spot haunted by an association, and told its history as those tell who are 
steeped to the lip in poetry—trich in imagery, abounding in anecdote, he 
flung around all of which he spoke his own warm and fanciful feeling. 
Pauline fixed upon him her large blue eyes, where tenderness struggled 
with delight; while in the interest excited by his various details, she 
forgot the sweet and inward consciousness that would have fixed her 
eyes on the ground, or anywhere rather than on her cousin's face. ‘The 
Countess was delighted to see everything going on so prosperously, and 
already began to plan wedding fétes. 

Night had fallen ere they approached the castle, the first view of 
which was singularly striking. The party had gradually sunk into 
silence, the road for miles had wound through a Jeane forest, with no 
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other light than that flung over the road by the lamps of the carriage, 
and the torches which the out-riders carried before them, forming 
strange and fantastic outlines. The red light played over the drooping 
houghs of the forest trees ; the flickering rays only illumined the outside, 
and all beyond was impe netrable obse urity : from the depths of that 
thick darkness came forth wild sighs and sounds ; the mournful murmur 
of the pine leaves, the creaking of the branches as they swayed heavily 
in the wind; these, mingled with the hoarse ery of the night -birds, 
Sometimes disturbed from his gloomy perch, the dusk wings of the owl 
flapped across the road, and his hooting disturbed the sad low music of 
the night; it was neither time nor place for gay converse : the whole 
party felt the subduing influence, and leant back in deep thought. Sud- 
denly they cleared the wood, and the carriage paused for a moment that 
they might eateh the first view of the castle of Lindorf; visible for 
miles around,—there it stood in the centre of a vast plain, on the sum- 
mitof a high hill, with not a single rise to intercept, or a single object 
to distract the view. It rose in bold relief against the deep blue sky, 
with the large round moon shining directly behind it s—even at that 
distance you could mark the square towers and the indented battlements, 
while the mass of the building itself seemed immense, The sky, of that 
intense purple which marks a slight frost, was covered with floating 
clouds, and on the further edge, sheltered in their shadow, were scat- 
tered a few pale stars; but the broadway of heaven was flooded by 
moonlizht; no longer shut out by the thick forest,—her rays silvered 
whatever they touched, and the long grass of the plain looke d like undu- 
lating water, so thickly did the crisped dew lie upon it, and so clearly 
did the moonshine glitter through the frosted moisture. Ernest gazed 
upon the dark and distant castle with an emotion for which he could 
not himself have accounted; he remembered it not—and yet it seemed 
strangely familiar. The moonlight clothed it like a garment, and the 
old towers shone like silver; but even while they gazed, the brightness 
was departing.— One mass of vapour flowed in after another lke the 
dark tide coming in upon the shore; a black ridge rose above the castle ; 
it darkened—it widened—its edges grew luminous as they approeched 
the moon: gradually half her disk was hidden by them. ‘Is it an 
omen ?”’ asked Ernest of his own thoughts. Even as he asked the quee- 
tion, the black cloud swept over the moon, and entire di arkness covered the 
whole scene. “* Drive on,’ cried Ern rest, impatiently ; and the horses 
set off at full gallop, but even the exhilaration of rapid motion failed to 
drive away the weight that had fallen upon his heart. He could not 
divest himself of the idea that the castle was in some way connected 
with his destiny,—and that such destiny was ill-fated. When at length 
they arrived, and drove slow! y up the steep ascent as the old gate 
creaked on its hin ges to receive them, and they alighted in the hall of 
black carved oak, he felt a cold shudder come over him. Again he asked 
himself—‘* Is it an omen ?”’ and the voice of his inward spirit answered 
6 Yes !”” 

A fortnight passed away, and one fete succeeded to another. At first 
Pauline clung to her cousin’s side,-—she wandered with him in the 
antique gardens, and would leave the dancers to gaze with him from the 
terrace which overlooked the vast plain below. Gradually she gave more 
and more into the pleasures around her ; and the mornings were devoted 
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to her young companions, and the evening saw her the gayest, as well as 
the loveliest of the assembled circle. This was a relief to Ernest- if 
left him more at libe rty to indulge his own solitary pursuits, and to feed 
on the visionary me Jancholy, which was half thought ~and half feeling. 
He was wrong, however, in the conclusion that he drew from the change 
in his cousin; he merely supposed that she was attracted by the 
amusements so natural to her age; he knew not that even that fair 
young brow had already learnt the bitter task of dissembling. He knew 
not that often did that bright young head lay down in weariness and 
sorrow on a pillow wet with freque nt tears. Love only rightly interprets 
love. Pauline saw that her cousin had only for her the calm and gentle 
tenderness of a brother ;—they had beeu brought up together, and there 
was nothing in the pretty and playful child, that had grown up beside 
him, to excite his imagination. But she- —she loved him with all that 
poe try which is only to be found in a woman’s first affection ; it is the 
early colour that the rose-bud opens to the south wind,— the warmth that 
morning breathes upon a cloud whose blush reddens, but returns not. 
Pure, shy, sensitive, tender, and unreal ; it is the most ethereal, yet most 
lasting feeling life can know. The influe nce of a woman’s first love is 
felt on her whole after-existence : never can she dream such dream again. 
Mor a woman there is no second-love—youth, hope, belief, are all given 
to her first attachment; if unrequited, the heart becomes its own Pro- 
metheus, creative, ideal, but with the vulture preying upon it for ever.— 
If deceived, the whole poetry of life is gone ; the very essence of poetry 
is belief, and how can she, whose sweet ¢ ager credulity has once learnt 
the bitter truth—that its reliance was in vain, how can she ever believe 
again 
Pauline learnt to know Ernest’s heart by her own, and she felt the 
difference. Night after night she left the ball-room in all the false flutter 
of that excitement whose fever destroys the heart which it animates. 
But once in her own room, the colour left her cheek, and the light, her 
eye; she flung herself down, with a burst of tears, long and painfully 
repressed, while she thought that Ernest had not entered the hall through- 
out the evening. He, in the meanwhile, saw her seemingly happy and 
amused—and gave more and more into his pursuits ; he would spend days 
in the old forest adjoining, till the midnight stars shone through the dark- 
ling branches like the eyes of a spirit, awakening all that was most 
ethereal in his nature. Hours too were past on the winding and lovely 
river—lost in those vague but impassioned reveries which fade, and for 
ever, amid the sterner realities of life. The dreaming boyhood prepares 
for adventurous man ; we first fancy, then feel, and, at last, act and 
think. He delighted tdo in rambling through the ancient castle—filled 
with the memory of other days: not a face in the picture gallery but he 
conjured up its history, and he loved to assig. to each some one of the 
spacious chambers for the site of their adventures. Many of the rooms 
in the left wing were all but deserted,—and one afternoon, while wan- 
dering carelessly along, he found his way into a chamber that had 
apparently not been opened for years ; he was struck with the beauty of 
some richly wrought oak panels. While leaning against one of them 
he chanced to touch a hidden spring ; the panel flew open—and disco- 
vered a narrow flight of winding stairs. To kindle a phosphorous match, 
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to light a small wax taper, was the work of a moment; and he began to 
descend the staircase :—childishly eager to discover eomething—he did 
not much care what, so long as it was a discovery. It wound toa much 
pe distance than he had supposed, and, at last, ended at a sort-of 

w arch—the door of which was heavily ‘barred inside. With great 
difficulty he succeeded in unfastening it; at last it yielded to his efforts, 
and he opened it. It opened inwards—and even then, though he per- 
ceived the open air, he could scarcely make his way through the matted 
ivy, and the thickly grown shrubs that extended beyond. The moment 
he arrived beyond their shade he found himself in a portion of the 
castle grounds which he had never seen before; it was a lovely little 
— of small extent, girdled in by lofty walls and tall trees—but a 
airy land in miniature as far as it extended. The hues of autumn 
were now upon the boughs—but the evergreens shone with untiring 
verdure ; and various late flowers appeared in that gorgeous colouring 
which belongs to the last season of earth’s fertility. He wound through 
a narrow path of green and purple,—for the carefully trained grapes 
hung in arches overhead, with fruit as rich as those of the eastern garden 
discovered by Aladdin. Ernest was enchanted with his discovery, and 
hurried on, when his attention was caught by the sound of singing ; it 
was a female voice of the most touching sweetness. The words were 
inarticulate, but the air, an old German melody, was exquisitely marked. 
Ernest followed whither the voice led—he paused amid some laurel trees, 
and a scene like a picture presented itself to his astonished gaze ; it was 
a bright open grass plot—a very rendezvous for every stray sunbeam,— 
and in the middle glittered and danced a little fountain which threw up 
its silvery jets in the air, and then fell over large shells, stones, and 
rugged pieces of granite, which formed a sort of basin; a number of 
creeping plants were around it, and one or two lilies grew as if carved 
in ivory. Seated on one of the huge stones scattered around—singing 
a low sweet air, or rather humming it, for the words were inaudible, 
was a female figure. Ernest could see only a very pretty back—an ex- 
quisitely shaped head bending forward, and a profusion of black hair 
hanging down in plaits—the ends somewhat fancifully fastened with a 
ee flower. 

Ernest felt that he was an intruder, but he did—as all other young 
men would have done—remain rooted to the spot. He knew the 
melody that she was singing to the music of the plashing fountain; he 
had not heard it for years, but now it came freshly back to his memory 
haunted with a thousand vague fancies: suddenly the low sweet singing 
ceased; the maiden rose hastily from her seat, and, turning round, 
showed the exact likeness of his favourite picture—the Beatrice Cenci. 
There was not the peculiar head-gear,—for the hair was simply parted 
back ; but everything else was exact in resemblance. There was the 
same low white forehead, the same black arched eyebrow. the same 
Grecian outline of face, the same small and scornful lip. She looked 
towards him, and there were the same large, dark, and melancholy eyes. 
Surprise made Ernest both speechless and motionless—not so the lovely 
stranger; she bounded towards him with something between the spring 
of the startled fawn, and the confidence of an eager child. 

“IT knew some one would come at last to free me from my weary 
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captivity,” exclaimed she, in one of those thrilling voices which have 
a magic beyond even their music ; “ you are not a prisoner too?” asked 
she, secing the bewildered expression of Ernest’s countenance, 

“A prisoner! No,’’ said he, too much astonished to know what he 
was saying, and taking one of the small and delicate hands which 
were extended so imploringly towards him. 

“ You will save me —help me, will you not?” asked the girl; “ they 
have kept me bere many years, and I long to go into the beautiful world 
that lies beyond these high walls. I sometimes wish I were a bird, and then 
[ would spread my wingson the free air, and fly away, and be so happy. But 
you will take me with you, will you not?” whispered she, looking up in 
his face with the sweet and impatient look of a pleading child. “You 
look very kind—TI may trust you, may I not?” 

* With my life I will answer to that trust,” cried young Hermanstadt ; 
‘but who are you,—who keeps you here ?” 

‘* My uncle, the Baron von Lindorf,” muttered she, in a low frightened 
voice. ‘* They tell me that there is a castle, and vassals, and gold, that 
should be mine, and that is why he keeps me here. He is very cruel !”’ 

** Good God !”’ cried Ernest, ** come this moment with me—and in his 
usurped place—before his own guests—I will force him to do you right.” 

*“* No, no,’ replied the captive, her lip whitening, and the pupils of her 
large eyes dilating with sudden terror, ‘* No, let us fly,—you do not know 
how cruel he is, and how strong. Let us only get beyond these high 
walls. How did you get in?” 

“1 found by chance a long, concealed passage.”’ 

* And you can come again? Ah! now I shall not mind being a pri- 
soner. You will come and talk to me—and not tell me to be quiet, like 
old Clotilde, or frown upon me like Heinrich ?” 

“You shall not stay here—come with me this moment. I will 
protect you from them all !”’ 

“No,” replied the captive, “not now; you do not know my uncle’s 
power—he would kill us both; we must escape without his knowing it. 
Do you think you can manage it in a few days?” 

Certainly! but the sooner the better.” 

“What is your name?” interrupted the prisoner. 

** Ernest von Hermanstadt.”’ 

“They call me Minna. I used to have another name, but it is so 
long ago that I have forgotten it; [ have grown so much since I was 
here. I could not reach those flowers when I came here first ;—my 
pretty flowers, and my singing fountain—I shall be sorry to leave you! 
You never scold Minna; but it is a brave world yonder—you will take 
me into it, Ernest?” asked she; and again those sweet eyes were raised 
beseechingly to his. 

‘Come with me now—TI will pledge my life for your safety !”” 

“No, come to-morrow—can you— without being seen? To-morrow 
morning, when those clouds are reddening, and the waters of the foun- 
tain are rosy with their shadows? I always come here then, I love the 
fresh air of the morning.” 

At this moment a shrill voice in the distance was heard calling— 
“Minna, M'nna.”” Ernest would have pressed forward, when the maiden 
caught his arm, trembling from head to foot. “ Go, go,” whispered she, 
then, clasping her little hands with an air of passionate entreaty, she 
Aug.—VOL, XLVII, NO, CLXXXVIII, i oe 
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added :-—" I expect you to-morrow at sunrise ;” and before he could 
answer, she had darted away. Once she looked back, but it was to wave her 
hand in token that he should depart. Ernest lingered for a moment, 
and then hurried back to the hidden passage; he carefully effaced all 
traces of his progress—and drew the ivy after him when he entered the 
arched door, that he barred ; and then hurrie ‘dly sought his own chamber, 
which he left no more that night. This was an act of too frequent 
occurrence, on his part, to excite the least surprise; and the supposed 
student was left undisturbed,—for, for him there was as little study as 
rest. That sweet face floated before his eyes, that low melodious voice 
haunted his ear—and the name of Minna lingered upon his lip. ‘* Now,’ 
thought he, “I understand the cause of my uncle’s gloom and abstrac- 
tion; no marvel that he has no heart for gaiety with such a crime 
pressing upon it. I faintly remember hearing that ‘his brother had fallen 
in some campaign that they fought together ;—doubitless, with his last 
breath he commended his orphan girl to one hound by blood to protect 
her. How has that dying trust been violated ; how has that child been 
oppressed' Made a prisoner—debarred all the social enjoyments of her 
age—deprived of rank and birthright, immured in solitude and igno- 
rance. Great God! can such cruelty exist among the creatures thou 
hast made? but retribution, sooner or later, overtakes the guilty. Poor 
Pauline ! how will her gentle and atfec tionate nature be grie ‘ved to hear 
this thing of the father she idolises ; it must be kept from her. Wealth, 
what a subtle tempter thou art! Even my uncle—the man I deemed so 
noble, so generous, so full of high feeling, and knightly qualities ; even he 
has for thy sake played traitor to the dead, and broke n every sacred tie 
of duty and of affection! I will think no more of it.’ This resolve 
was easily executed ; for the image of Minna excluded every other 
thought. Her be ‘auty, her grace, her childishness had captivated Ernest’s 
im: wination ; fate, too, had set her stamp upon the fiery passion to which 
he utterly abandoned himself. “ How strangely,’? murmured he to 
himself, as, thrown in the deep window-seat, he gazed out upon the 
silent night—“ are the links knitted together, which time unravels! 
The picture my boyhood discovered, and which so haunted my youth, 
has it not now fulfilled its mission ? The chance likeness has led to the 
predestined result. I feel it,—Minna has been predestined to be my 
bride. Fate, in filling my heart with her face, from the earliest years 
kept it free from all those passing fancies which would have detracted 
from the intense devotion of my present love. How wonderfully have 
we met! Minna—sweet Minna, life owes you much happiness ; will it 
not be my delicious task to pay the debt ?” 

The night passed in one long, but happy reverie ; and the light sleep 
into which Ernest fell at last was soon broken by the anxiety, which 
visited even his dreams, to catch the first crimson break of morning. He 
started from his bed—and the dark clouds in the east were beginning 
to redden ; he hurried to the deserted suite of rooms—down the winding 
staircase, and in a few moments found himself again in the little garden. 
Cautiously he entered the vine-covered alley, and paused for a moment 
amid the thick shelter of the laurels; with a glance he drank in the 
beauty of the scene; the feeling of the painter and the poet—and 
Ernest had the imagination of both overpowered, during an instant, 
the feeling of the lover. Huge bodies of vapour—a storm in each— 
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were hurrying over a sky, dashed alike with the hues of the tempest 
and the morning; some of the vapours were of inky blackness, others 
spread like a scroll of royal purple ; some undulated with the light strug- 
gling through, others were of transparent whiteness ; but those upon the 
east were of a deep crimson—and the round, red sun had just mounted 
above an enormous old cedar. Red hues were cast upon everything ; even 
the lilies blushed, and the waters of the little fountain were like melted 
rubies: on the same stone which she had occupied the previous day sat 
Minna, but her head was now turned towards the spot where she had 
last seen Ernest. A movement amid the boughs caught her quick ear ; 
she started from her seat upon the granite, and Ernest was at her feet. 
Shy, silent, with her long eyelashes drooping upon her flushed cheek ; 
there was a sweet consciousness about her—even more fascinating than 
her yesterday’s childish confidence. Ernest led her to her place, and 
knelt beside her; he had no words but those of love; he had a thousand 
plans for the future ready on his tongue; he could only speak of the 
present. “Yes, Minna; may I not call you so, though T am jealous of 
the very air bearing away the music of that name? I have loved you 
for years: not a feature in that beautiful face but has been long graven 
in my soul. I will show you your picture, sweet one, when you come 
home with me. Will you come to my home?” 

And the maiden smiled and said, “ I shall be so happy.” 

But the words of lovers are a language apart ; their melody is a fairy 
song departing with the one haunted hour; to repeat it is to make 
it commonplace—cold, yet we can all remember it. Enough, that every- 
thing was planned for flight. The following morning they were to 
meet again; and Minna was only to return to the castle of Lindorf as 
the bride of Ernest von Hermanstadt. None there could question his 
right to protect her. The clouds gathered overhead ; a vast vapour 
like a shroud, but black as night, came sweeping over the sky; a fierce 
wind shook the branches of the mighty cedar, and the slighter shrubs 
were bowed to the very earth; a hollow sound came from among the 
boughs, and a few large drops of rain disturbed the fountain, whose 
waters were dark as if the sunshine had never rested there. 

** You must go, sweet one; this is no weather for that slight form. 
To-morrow, at sunset—” 

** Why cannot I give you this ?” exclaimed Minna, holding up one of 
the tresses with its scarlet flower. 

** You must,” cried Ernest, kissing the plait of the black hair, which 
was soft and glossy as the neck of the raven. 

“T have nothing,” said she, sadly, “that I can cut it with.” 

Ernest took from his pocket a little Turkish dagger—and with that 
Minna severed the glossy tress. 
**T must go now,” said she, “they will seek me if I stay out in the 
rain.”’ 

Ernest pressed her tenderly to his heart, and they parted. He caught 
the last wave of the flowers in her hair—the last sound of her fai 
foot, and turned mournfully away. All that day he was occupied in 
preparations for his departure ; he rode over to the castle of Krainberg 
which belonged to a fellow student, whom he found on the point of de- 
parture. The young Baron, delighted with the romance, of which how- 
ever he understood little more than that his grave and quiet friend was 
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actually engaged in an elopement—agreed to remain to witness the mar- 
riage. He was also to have his chapel prepared, a priest in readiness, 

then to leave his castle as a temporary residence for the bride and 
eiilemnentn, His mother had left Lindorf—or he would have trusted 
his secret with her, and intreated her countenance. In his own mind, 
Ernest was not sorry that her absence rendered this impossib!e ; he liked 
the excitement, the strangeness, the adventure of his present plan, and 
his mother’s calm and w orldly temper would have interposed a thousand 
delays, and have arranged everything in the most proper and common- 
place manner. 

He was early at their rendezvous, the fountain, but early as he was, 
Minna was there before him; she approached him in a hurried and 
agitated manner, her slight frame trembling with emotion, her large eyes 
glancing from side to side like those of the frightened deer—and he 
could feel every pulse beating i in the little feverish hand, which he kissed, 

if zt us go at once,” whispered she, “they will soon come to seek 
me.” Ernest needed no urging to speed ; he led, or almost carried her, 
down the vine alley, and they reached the dark portal without moles- 
tation. Minna drew back, terrified at the gloomy passage—but Ernest's 
caresses reassured her, and she ran up the winding stairs; in a short 
time they reached the little chamber, which was his study, and that gained, 
they were in comparative safety, Here they waited a short time, partly to 
give the lovely fugitive time to compose herself—partly, that it might be 
dusk before they attempted to leave the castle: that, however, was matter 
of no difficulty. A staircase led direct from Ernest’s chamber to the 
garden—and he had the key of a small wicket which led to the woods 
around; once there, and esc ape was certain. Minna sat down in the 
old oak chair, which was Ernest's usual place. With what delight did 
he contemplate her charming figure bending over the table, and examin- 
ing his favourite volumes with a curiosity which even fear and timidity 
could not quite dispel! what a delicious augury did the enthusiastic 
young student draw trom her apparent interest! How many happy hours 
would they pass together over those very volumes! but there was little 
time even for the most delightful anticipations of the future. The dinner 
hour of the castle had now arrived—and every creature in it was busily 
engaged. Now then was the time to leave it. Carefully wrapping up 
his precious charge in his cloak, he led her to the little gate, where his 
servant was in waiting. Placing her before him, he sprung up on his 
horse, a strong and stately black steed, and a few moments more saw 
them galloping rapidly along the road that led to Arnheim castle. They 
needed to make all possible haste, for the storm, which had been ga- 
thering all day, now threatened to burst over their heads :—their way lay 
through a thick wood—and the elements had already commenced their 
strife. ‘The creaking of the huge pine branches, mixed with the hurried 
sweeping of the leaves, of which a dry shower every now and then 
whirled from the carth——from the gathered heaps of autumn, or came 
down in hundreds from overhead. The birds, disturbed from their usual 
rest, flew around, beating the air with their troubled wings, and uttering 
shrill cries ; the thunder rolled along in the distance, and a few large 
drops of rain fell heavily upon the ground ; there was an unnatural heat 
in the air, and gleams of phosphoric light streamed along the burthened 
sky. But Ernest heeded not the storm; he only feared for the sweet 
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burthen that rested so trustingly in his arms—he = drank the per- 
fumed breath of the warm lips so near his own ; he only felt the beating 
of the heart, now and henceforth to be pillowed on his own; he only 
heard the low murmur of a voice which now and then whispered his 
name—as if that name were to her all of love and safety. He spurred 
his horse to its utmost speed ; the sparks flew from its hoof, He cut his 
way through the fresh wind, and felt as if the excitement of the im- 
passioned moment were cheaply purchased, though his life were its 
ransom. They reached the castle of Krainberg before the storm burst 
forth in all its fury. The master was in waiting to receive them, and 
Ernest felt all a lover’s pride as he marked the astonishment and admi- 
ration with which Von Krainberg gazed on the beautiful stranger. They 
led her at once to the chapel; Ernest grudged himself the pleasure of 
even seeing her till he had a right to gaze upon her—till every look was 
at once homage and protection; he was impatient, in her strange and 
isolated situation, to call her his own—his wife. A close, damp air 
struck upon them as they entered the chapel; it had long been out of 
use, and the hastily lighted tapers burnt dim in the sepulchral atmosphere, 
The mouldering banners were stirred by the high wind, and the breath- 
ing was oppressed by the dust; many tombs were around, and the white 
effigies seemed like reluctant witnesses glaring upon the hopes of hu- 
manity, with cold and stony eyes. A monk, bowed with extreme age, 
pale, emaciated, and his white head tremulous with palsy, stood beside 
the altar—and his long, thin fingers trembled beneath the it, of the 
sacred volume. He began the ceremony, and his low, tremulous voice 
could scarcely be heard through the moaning of the wind amid the 
tombs. The ground beneath their feet was hollow, and sent forth a 
hollow echo ;—the graves below had once been filled with the dead, and 
now only a little dust remained in their vacant places: they had perished 
as it were a second time. There was a mournful contrast between the 
place of the bridal and the bride; there she stood in that radiant love- 
liness, which is heaven’s rarest gift to earth. Her dress was of the 
simplest white, gathered at the waist by a belt of her own embroidery— 
ornament she had none. The daughter of the noble house of Von 
Lindorf wedded the heir of the as noble house of Von Hermanstadt, 
dressed as simply as a peasant. Her black hair hung down in its long 
plaits, like serpents—the scarlet flower at each end; a bright colour 
flushed her cheek, and her eyes seemed filled with light. 

The aged priest closed the holy book, and Ernest turned to salute his 
bride; but even he started back at the sudden clap of thunder that 
pealed through the chapel. The building shook beneath the crash, and 
a flood of lightning poured in at the windows, casting a death-like light 
on the stony faces of the white figures on the monuments :—it was but 
for a moment—and Ernest caught his trembling bride to his heart. She 
was pale with terror, for now the storm rushed forth in all its fury, and 
a sudden gust of wind and rain dashed against the painted window at 
the end of the chapel. The repeated flashes threw a strange radiance 
around, and strange noises mingled together. 

“It is an awful night,’’ said the young baron of Krainberg, as he led 
the way to the hall, which, as they entered, was lit up with one livid 
blaze. Ernest supported the almost insensible form of his bride; he 
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murmured a féw caressing words—but even love, in all its strength, felt 
powerless before the war of the immortal elements. 

The next morning but few traces of the tempest remained ; the river 
that wound through the valley was somewhat swollen, and a ‘few giant 
pines dashed down to earth would never again cast their long shadows 
before them on a summer morning; but the sky was soft, clear, and 
blue, and a few white clouds wandered past, light as down. The leaves 
glittered with the lingering rain-drops, and a fresh, sweet smell came 
from the herbage of the valley. Ernest was seated in a little breakfast 
parlour, looking to a terrace that commanded the country ; he was seated 
at the feet of his bride, whose small fingers were entwined in his black 
hair. What a world of poetry seemed in the depths of her large, shining 
eyes, which looked upon him so tenderly—so timidly ; their dream, for 
it was a dream-like happiness, was broken in upon by the entrance of 
Ernest’s servant, who asked to speak to his master. There was some- 
thing in the man’s manner which commanded instant attention, and 
Von Hermanstadt followed him out of the room. 

“ Sir,”’ exclaimed the man, “ here is your letter to the Baron—he died 
suddenly last night. The lady Pauline is ina dreadful state, and the 
steward intreated that you would go up there at once.’ 

Ernest felt that this was a case which admitted of no delay. Saying 
a few hasty words about important business to Minna, reserving the 
death till he could have time to tell it soothingly, he flung himself upon 
his horse, and galloped to Lindorf. Though grave and solitary, both 
in manners and habits, the Baron had been much beloved by his do- 
mestics, and the voice of weeping was heard on every side. Ernest hur- 
ried to his uncle’s chamber ; there the daylight was excluded, and the ray 
of the yellow tapers fell dimly upon the green velvet bed w here lay the last 
Baron of Lindorf. In him ended that noble house ; with his arms folded, 
so as to press the ebon crucifix to his bosom—his head supported by a 
damask cushion, lay the Baron. Ernest paused for a moment, awe-struck 
by the calm beauty which reigned in the face of the dead ; the features 
were stately and calm, the brow had lost the care-worn look it wore in 
life, and peace breathed from every lineament of the sweet and hushed 
countenance. ‘Can the dead,” thought Ernest, “ struck down with an 
unrepented crime—can the oppressor of the orphan look thus ?” 

He had not time for further reflection, for a convulsive motion on the 
other side of the bed showed him Pauline crouched in a heap at the 
feet of the corpse—her face buried in the silken counterpane. Her bright 
hair was knit up with pearls, and she still wore the robe of the previous 
evening ; how terrible seemed its gay colours now! 

“We have not been able,” whispered an old grey-headed servant, 
**to get her tospeak or to move. 

Ernest's heart melted with the tenderest pity. He took the passive 
hand, and covered it with tears and kisses. ** Pauline, dearest, look up,” 
said he, passing his arm round her, so as to raise her head. What his 
words could not effect, the movement did ; she was roused from her 
stupor, and, giving one wild glance at the corpse, she leant her head 
on her cousin’s shoulder, and burst into a passion of tears. Soothing 
her with the tenderest words, he carried her to her chamber. “ At 
least,” said he to himeelf, as he left her, “the memory of her father 
shall be sacred.” 
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The old steward met him, and said—* There is a letter for you which 
my master was writing at the time of his death. I know many circum- 
stances which it is now of the last importance that you should know too, 
For God’s sake, Sir, go and read the letter, and I will be within call,’”’ 

The old man led the way to his master’s room. He looked round it 
piteously for a moment, and then hurried away, hiding his face’in his 
hands. Ernest had never been in the room before; and yet how full it 
seemed of the living presence of him who was no more! There was his 
cloak flung on a chair ;—there lay open books of which he and Ernest 
had recently been talking. There, too, was a flask of medicine—alas ! 
how unavailing !—and a goblet of water, half drank. But one object 
more than all riveted Ernest’s attention ;—there was the picture of 
Beatrice Cenci. It was a portrait as large as life: his own seemed to 
have been a copy of it. How well he knew that striking and lovely 
face! He knew not why, but he gazed upon it with a sudden terror ; 
the large black eyes seemed to fix so mournfully upon his own. He 
turned away, and saw the letter on the table, addressed to himself. 
He seated himself, and began to read the contents; though the tears 
swam in his eyes as he saw the handwriting of an uncle who, whatever 
his faults, had always been kind, very kind, to himself. It ran thus ;— 

“ My beloved Ernest,—For dear to me as a child of my own is the 
boy who has grown up at my side, I have long been desirous of com- 
municating to you the contents of the following pages, but I have found 
it too painful to speak—I find that [ must write. My confidence will 
not be misplaced, for I have noted in you a judgment beyond your years, 
and a delicacy which will estimate the trust reposed in you. My health 
is declining rapidly, and I would fain secure protection for my darling 
Pauline, and another as dear and more unfortunate. I have rejoiced to 
see that my sister’s plan for a marriage between you and my daughter 
is not likely to take place. You do not love your cousin—you prefer 
the solitary siudy and the lonely ramble—so would not a lover. She, 
too, is amused in your absence. I hear her step and song among her 
companions, and you are not with them. It is for the best—you will 
be a safe and affectionate fricnd. I hope she will never marry. 

** Alas !—On me and mine has rested a fearful curse! I married one 
whose beauty let the picture now oppesite to me attest, and her heart 
was even lovelier than her face. Aun Italian artist painted her as Beatrice 
Ceuci: he said that the costume suited her so well. I have since thought 
it an omen that we should have chosen the semblance of one so ill-fated, 
For years we were most happy, but at last an unaccountable depression 
seized upon my wife. She became wayward and irritable. This led to 
the quarrel between your mother and ourselves. She knew not the fatal 
cause. After the birth of her third and last child, her malady took 
a darker turn. Ernest, it was melancholy madness, and incurable! 
In a paroxysm of despondency, she murdered the infant in her arms, 
and died a few hours afterwards in a state of raving insanity ! 

‘1 will not dwell on my after-years of misery, I was roused by fear 
of the headstrong and violent temper of my eldest girl, Minna—I saw in 
it the seeds of her mother’s malady. My terror was too well founded. 
She was found one evening attempting to strangle her little sleeping 
sister, who was then six years old—Minna being just fourteen. A brain 
fever followed, and a report was spread of her death. Why should our 
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family calamity be made the topic of idle curiosity? But, in reality, 
she has resided in this castle—her state requiring constant and often 
strict restraint. I have been scarcely ever absent from the castle; but, 
alas! my tenderness has answered but in part. With a caprice inci- 
dental to persons in her dreadful situation, she has taken an extreme 
dislike to me, and fancies that | am her uncle, and imprison her to de- 
tain the vast possessions of which she fancies herself the heiress.”’ 

The fatal paper dropped from Ernest’s hand. He remained pale, 
breathless, the dew starting, and the veins swelled of his forehead. 
“God of heaven, have mercy on me!—What have I done?” Again 
he caught up the letter, and, with a desperate effort, read to the close. 

** My faithful Heinrich and his sister Clotilde are the only depositories 
of this secret. While I live, I shall devote myself to the care of my ill- 
starred Minna, who is the very image of her ‘mother. When I die— 
and the shadow of death even now rests upon my way—TI commend her 
to her God and to you. Y ou will be to her and to Pauline as a brother. 
I know I can rely upon you.’ 

** Married to a maniac—a hopeless maniac !—What will my mother 
say ??’—exclaimed Ernest, as he paced the room. The image of his 
beautiful bride rose before him; he felt as if his tenderness and his de- 

votion must avail; he would watch her every look— anticipate her very 
thoughts. He started—it was the steward who came into the room. 

“1 see,”’ said the old man, “ that you have read my master’s letter. 
Alas! I have dreadful news to tell. “The Baroness Minna has evaded 
all our precautions. She has escaped, [ know not whither. I only 
trust itis alone.’ 

“ Heinrich,” said Ernest, solemnly, “ I speak to you as the trusted 
and valued friend of my helov ed uncle. Minna is with me. I married 
her last night—deceived, alas! by a narrative which I ought never to 
have credited. J at least ought to ‘have known my uncle too well to be- 
lieve that he could be guilty of fraud or oppression. The rest of my 
life will be too little to atone for that moment’s doubt. Old man, hear 
me swear to devote myself to his children !”” 

* God bless you !”? sobbed the old man, as he clasped the hand which 
Ernest extended towards him. 

Months passed away in unceasing watchfulness on the part of Ernest. 
With trembling hope he began to rely on Minna’s complete recovery. 
Wild she was at times, and ber fondness for him had a strange character 
of fierceness; but his influence over her was unbounded, and her passion 
for music was a constant resource. By Heinrich’s advice they left the 
castle, that no painful train of thought might be awakened ; “and they 
resided in a light, cheerful villa, amid the suburbs of Vienna. Her hus- 
band found all the plans of mutual study in which the young student 
lover had so delighted, were in vain. It was impossible to fix her 
attention long on anything. Companionship there was none between 
them, and the call on his attention was unceasing; but his affection be- 
came even deeper for its very fear, and it was hallowed by the feeling of 
how sacred it was as a duty. Gradually as he became more and more 
satisfied about Minna, he grew more anxious for Pauline. He saw 
her drooping day by day ; her spirits became unequal, and her eyes 
were rarely without tears. Too late he discovered how she loved him. 
Her bodily weakness seemed to render her less capable of repressing her 
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feelings. Her eye followed him, go where he would; she hung upon 
his least word, and she shrunk away from her sister. The proposed 
visit to his mother brought on such a passion of tears, that he had not 
the heart to insist upon it—especially when he looked upon her pale, 
sunken cheek, and watched her slow, dispirited step. Once or twice he 
saw Minna watching her with a wild, strange glance in her large, black 
eyes, as if there was an intentive feeling of jeatousy. 

It was now the first week in June, and the weather was unusually 
hot ; and there was thunder in the air, which added to the oppression, 
The moon, too, was at its full; and Minna, always restless at that time, 
was now unusually so. At last, towards evening, she sank on the window- 
seat ina deep slumber. Pauline was walking on the terrace below; and 
Ernest, who saw that she was scarcely equal to the fatigue, went down 
tu vive her his assistance. She took his arm, and they walked up and 
down together. At last she leant over the balustrade, and her eyes 
filled with tears as she watched the moonlight turning the flowers to 
silver. 

‘‘T wish,” said she, “I were a flower—happy in the sunshine— 
happy in the soft night air. No beating heart within, to make me 
wreiched.”? And she dropped her head on his arm, and wept. 

Before Ernest had time to utter even a few soothing words, a bright 
blade glittered in the moonlight, and Pauline sunk with a faint scream 
on the pavement.— Minna had stabbed her sister to the heart! There 
she stood: her cheek flushed with the deepest crimson, and her eyes 
flashing the wild light of insanity— waving the weapon she had so fatally 
used. It was the little Indian dagger Ernest had lent her to sever the 
long tress of hair. She had concealed it till this moment. 

** Yes,’? cried she, ‘I have killed her at last. They thought I did 
not know her, but I did. She took away my father’s heart from me, and 
would have taken away my husband’s; but I have killed her at last.” 

By this time the servants came rushing from all parts. At their ap- 
proach, Minna seemed seized with some vague fear, and attempted to 
fly. Ernest had just time to pass his arms around her, though she 
struggled violently. They raised Pauline, but the last spark of life had 
fled—the pale and lovely features were set in death ! 

Minna lived on for ye -ars—her ins sanity taking, every par year, 
a darker colour. Ernest never left her side. Fierce or sullen, violent or 
desponding, he watched her through every mood. She wore herself 
away to a shadow, till it was a marvel how that frail form endured. For 
months before her death, she was almost ungovernable, and did not know 
him the least. She scarcely ever slept, but one night slumber over- 
powered her. The sun was shining brightly into the chamber, and its 
light fell upon the whitened hair and careworn features of her husband, 
who had been watching by her for hours. A sweet and meek expression 
was in her eyes when she awoke. 

“Ernest, dearest Ernest,” said she, in a soft, low whisper. She 

raised her head from the pillow, and, like a child, put up her mouth to 
kies him. She sank back: her last breath had passed i in that kiss! 

He laid her in the same tomb with her father and sister; and the next 
day, the noble, the wealthy, and still handsome Count von Hermanstadt 
entered the order of St. Francis. 
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DUNCAN AND HIS VICTORY, 
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‘ T wish you were the son of an Admiral, and I your father, you dog.” 
Wild Oats. 


I wave always had an instinctive dread of the sea. When I look out 
upon the boundless expanse of ocean, when T hear even the murmur of 
its billows in the calmest sunshine, | experience a degree of awe that is 
indescribable. [ have never seen it under the aspect of anything ap- 
proaching to a storm; but when [ have been upon the coast during a 
gloomy day under a lowering atmos phe re of clouds, and a hollow though 
not powertul blast of wind, my animal spirits desert me altogether; | 
sink under an intuitive conviction that [am placed im immediate contact, 
as it were, with an element over which | have no control, and could not 
for an instant contend. It may roll in and overwhelm me in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eve. My faculties grow confused, when I attemp' 
lo contemplate the mysterious power hy whose breath the waves are 
made mountains-——by whose fiat they are stayed. Courage I believe to 
be much a matter of animal endowment ; and if upon any occasion | 
could be as brave as, according to Tenius. the total absence of al! 
thought and reflection can make « man, my nerves would fail before the 
wonders of the great deep. Familiarity might reconcile me, and habit 
might restore my self-possession, if I were to make a voyage ; but in 
the sight of ocean from the shore, I am free to confess myself a down- 
right coward “ upon instinct.”? The longer I have lived, the more this 
awe has increased. 

L can only extenuate so egotistic a preface, by telling the reader that 

t has been introduced to show how even such a nature may be * ected 
Ina contrary direction. It was on Monday, the 9th of Oc ‘tober, 1797, 
that an affair of business called me to Yarmouth, in the county af Nor- 
folk, and about four o’clock of a most brilliant afternoon [ first caught 

sight of the Roads. I have not forgotten, and I never shall forget the 
thr Ilwith which I unexpectedly beheld a noble fleet of men-of-war unde 
way, and sailing majestically out from their anchorage. It was that 

Admiral Duncan, who, as I afterwards learned. had received infor- 
mation that De Winter had lett the Texel, and was going forth to 
contend with him for the empire of the sea. My long-felt awe was 
gone. I gazed with a glow of exultation which youth only can know, 
and almost identified myself with the thoughts, action, and being of the 
Commander. To have been that man, I would have dared death in ayy 
or in all forms. To direct the thunders of that squadron seemed to me 
the most inspiring, the most glorious of all conditions. Ship after ship 
rode by me in silent grandeur, as if the subject elements were made but 
to bear them on. My memory, already saturated with descriptions | 
had read—although the vivid pictures of Cooper and Hall then were 
not—excited my imagination, and my fancy conjured up before my 
mind’s eye the stern dignity of the Admiral, who may almost be said to 
“ dwell alone,’ ’ walking dreadfully serene upon the deck of his ship, 
and changing or confirming with a word the entire dispositions of that 
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dread line of battle; the master of the lives, actions, and destinies of 
the thousands of brave hearts whose courage it was his to direct. The 
presentation of power is, after all, the grandest and most irresistible 
mover of the human mind; nor can any condition of mortality render 
an image of power like the Admiral of a fleet, or the Commander of an 
army. And when the eye drinks in the whole splendour of such a 
spectacle, as it then lay before me, the fibres being, at the same time, 
braced and stimulated by a brisk air and a brilliant atmosphere, he must 
be sadly deficient in the romantic temperament who would not have 
been drawn out of himself. These are the sensations that make 
the land-bred boy a mariner—-that make the mariner a Nelson or a 
Dunean. 

The fleet sailed on, and I gazed till darkness shut it out from my ken. 
The squadrons met and fought, and Duncan was victorious. He re- 
turned to Yarmouth Roads, and I hastened back to the coast to renew 
my novel sensations, or, as [ anticipated, to exalt them. O! what a 
change ! 

Covering almost identically the same tract of ocean, there lay at 
anchor the conquerors and the conquered: the first ship that met my 
sight was (as I afterwards learned) the Ardent, her masts reduced to 
stumps—her sides perceptibly, even from the shore, bored with shot like 
a cullender, The other vessels, at near or remote intervals, all partook 
of the same character of destruction—motionless, except for the dull 
monotonous heaving of the swell—silent—-mournfully inactive; the 
rigging hanging in disorder, the masts sticks, the decks bare. I 
expected triumph, without having defined, even to myself, what that 
triumph was to be. I found a scene of desolation that, like the “ thick 
darkness” of the Egyptians, was felt, but could not he described. It 
was a dull, cold day; the wind moaned rather than blew. I became 
feelingly pe ‘rsuaded that even vie tory is but vanity. 

When I entered the town, all was mourning. The inhabitants 
scemed to move about in heaviness—they went sorrowfully to their 

tasks; and as I passed down to the beach T met several parties bearing 
wounded men to the hospitals, whose haggard and pale, though weather- 
beaten faces, which I saw as they lay, indicative of hervically-suppressed 
pain, aw akened the keenest sympathy. Nor shall I cease to remember 
the bearing of one gallant fellow on being accosted by a stranger, who 
was induced to inv eigh against war by way of heightening the interest. 
* Only a leg! d n my eyes,” exclaimed Jack, e ndeavouring to lift 
himself upon his elbow, sé only a leg; hurrah! Dunees for ever!”’ 

But, [ repeat, all in the town Was mourning. A considerable number 
of seamen belonging to the port had sailed in the fleet, and in that day 

of slaughter not a few were killed and wounded. Nor could the spec- 
tacle of landing several hundreds of these poor fellows, with the sadly- 
accompanying preparations for their burials or their attendance, be, 
without diffusing a melancholy over every face one met. The case of 
Captain Burgess of the Ardent was one of particular interest and com- 
miseration, not only on account of his rank—being the highest of the 
slain—but because he was considered to have been a doomed man. It 
seems that, with the superstition which used to be a trait as charac- 
teristic as bravery of a seaman, this officer had applied to a fellow who 
professed astrology, and who, independently of being a cheat by trade, 
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was a scoundrel by nature, education, and habit. This quacksalver, 
however, had drawn Captain Burgess’s horoscope, and pronounced that 
he would fall in action. The prophecy was unhappily verified, fur he 
was cut in pieces by a shot, about ten minutes after the engagement 
began. The astr. loger, anxious to propagate the belicf of his skill in 
divination, published the fact, and thus created more conversation than 
even the death of so gallant a man would otherwise have occasioned. 
Yarmouth was, of course, filled with anecdotes of the action, not the 
least splendid of which was the heroism of the seaman who mounted 
the rigging, and nailed the colours to the mast during the heat of the 
engagement, 

Soon afterwards there was circulated a mof of the gallant Admiral 
himeclf. After Admiral De Winter had been landed in England, 
Mr. Pitt or Lord Melville gave a dinner to the conqueror and the con- 
quered, and at which most of the Cabinet Ministers were present. It 
is well known how hardly the victory was contested, for the Dutch had 
well-sustained the reputation of the valour which distinguished them in 
the days of Van Tromp and De Ruyter. It was indeed rendered more 
casy to the E uglish—if what was most difficult can be deemed to be 
rendered easy— by the dastardly flight of the Dutch Admiral Story and 
four ships- -of the-line. In discussing the particulars of the action, 
Admiral De Winter insisted strongly upon this defection, and appealed 
to Admiral Duncan to say whether, if those vessels had fought with the 
same hardihood that the rest of his fleet had exhibited, the victory would 
not, in all probability, have been on his side? To which the veteran 
replied by filling his glass, and saying, “ Admiral De Winter, I am 
exceedingly happy to drink your health in this good company.” A 
neat evasion of the question, and a most complimentary manner of 
bringing to the Admiral’s recollection that he was a prisoner in England, 
without any assertion of superiority. 

Twelve months after this h: appened the Battle of the Nile, and it was 
celebrated by Admiral Duncan, and the officers of the English and 
Russian fleets, which then lay in Yarmouth Roads, on the 11th of Octo- 
ber, the anniversary of Lord Duncan’s engagement. The town of 
Yarmouth was illuminated, and the party dined together at one of the 
hotels. Chance led me there, and the Mayor took me with him to the 
dinner; where it happened that, there being no other person in plain 
clothes in the room, I was placed at the left hand of the Admiral. He 
was, without exception, the finest man in his person I ever beheld, and 
the lines of the song written to describe the battle— 

“ The Venerable was the ship that bore his flag to fame, 

And venerable ever be the veteran Duncan's name ’— 
did not exaggerate the reverential respect his noble features and majestic 
stature awakened inthe mind. Venerable he surely was; nor can there 
be found a phrase that more perfectly responds to the feelings which 
arose in the mind from his figure, deportment, and conv rereation. 
Imagine a man upwards of six feet two inches in height (I think he 
was six feet four), with limbs of proportionate frame and strength, His 
features were nobly beautiful, his forehead high and fair, and his hair 
as white as snow. His movements were all stately, but unaffected, and 
his manner easy, though dignified. I scarcely ever “experienced 80 deep 
a sense of personal insignificance, as when presented to this magnificent 
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specimen of human nature. I was a slim youth, though rather above 
the middle stature, and deficient neither in strength nor activity in the 
ordinary acceptation of the phrase; but when he took my hand between 
his, which reached to my elbow, and bent over me, I felt perfectly awed 
and overshadowed by the majesty of his proportions—and that if he was 
only a man, I could but be a much lower creature, though permitted to 
hear the same generic appellation. 

Well, the repast proceeded much like other entertainments. There 
was however, I thought, a marked difference in the heartiness (not of 
appetite, but of manner) which peculiarly appertained to the par- 
ticipants. While all was enjoyment, there yet seemed a total abandon- 
ment of self to the general gaicty. The cloth drawn, the Admiral gave 
“ane Kine”? with the same heartiness. Any strange r to our national 
customs would have caught the spirit of attachment that see ‘med to rise 
with the name. Loyalty is a common, and, I fear, a cant word; but 
this was a true and heartfelt inspiration of ‘all that a sailor loves and 
looks up to in the Royal Sovereign, his master—the father and friend 
of his people, as well as the majestic political fiction of the wearer of 
the crown. They did not drink the health in ordinary phrase “ with 
enthusiasm,” but with the steady resolution they would have cheered 
on going into action—it was a cheer to denote devotion in life and in 
death. From that moment the joyousness of the company was up, and 
every man filled his glass and repeated the toast and the hurrah! like 
one whose whole heart was cheerfully engaged, and who had no concern 
beyond that of the moment. One of the most delightful traits of the 
nature of the gallant old man was, that he took the earliest occasion to 
turn towards his home and his affections. ‘ Gentlemen,’’ said he, “* UI 
give you the best woman in the world; I'll give you my own wife—Lad 
Duncan.” The roof of the room shook with the cheers, and I saw the 
veteran’s eyes become moist with the tears of fond recollection. He 
then gave “ Lady Anne Hope” (the wife of the Captain of the fleet, his 
Vice-President), “ who,”’ he said, “ was as good a woman as Lady 
Duncan ;”’ not forgetting to repeat, however, that she “ was the best 
woman in the world.’’? So purely natural were the thoughts and man- 
ners of this good old seaman. 

[ used the opportunity his affability afforded me, to inquire some par- 
ticulars of his own state of feeling before and afterthe action? He said 
he went upon deck about six o’clock, having had as sound a night’s rest 
as he had ever enjoyed in the whole course of his life. The morning 
was brilliant, with a brisk gale; and, he added, that he never remem- 
bered to have been exalted by so exhilarating a sensation, as the sight 
of the two fleets afforded him. He said, however, that the cares of his 
duties were too onerous to allow him to think of himself; his whole 
mind was absorbed in observing, and meeting the occasion by orders— 
all other feelings were lost in the necessity of action. The night after 
the battle he never closed his eyes—his thoughts were still tossing in 
the turmoil through which he had passed ; but his most constant re- 
flection was a profound thankfulness to God for the event of the engage- 
ment. All this was said in so perfectly natural a tone, and with a 
manner so simple, that its truth was impressed at once, together with 
veneration for a man who could regard thus humbly an event in which 
so much of human life had been sacrificed, so much of personal honour, 
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and so much of national glory and advantage attained. So few words 
never filled me with such perfect esteem and respect. 


nt A trifle occurred which touched the mainspring of the passions of 
" these brave fellows, and occasioned a tumultuous burst of feeling 
t When the wine had circulated about an hour, Lord Duncan asked if 


there was any one present who would enliven the party with a song ? 
There was a dead silence, which was at length broken by the Mayor, 








; who told the Admiral that | could sing. My voice had just broken, and 
Pr settled into a base of a good deal of volume and power, but as rough as 
the tones of Boreas himself. It so happened that I had learned an old 
‘ English war-song, from a gentleman who had himself been taught it 
i more than half a century before, riva voce, by an aged seafaring man ; 
| and I believe the tradition now rests with me alone. It is a curious 
' specimen of the very earliest poesy adapted to such celebrations, and 
: contains, as it seems to my judgment, internal evidence of a very remote 
y date: Tecan trace it back for more than a ce ntury. - Of its descriptive 
( strength the reader may judge. 
. 
; * Weigh anchor, my lads! see your enemy is near, 
1 Down bulkheads and cabins, see the gun-room be clear ; 
- Down chests, up hammocks, see all in the hold and between decks be right, 
, Both fore and aft, my boys, freedom to fight. 
| She backs her sails and now lays by, 
To show that she does not fear Us ; 
: But soon we will her courage try, 
, When we have brought her near us, 
; 
See her colours are out, she’s a French man-of-war—just within gun-shot ! 
Come, gunner, I'd have you be arm’d: give her a gun, and try how she 
a! likes it; 
is She's too hardy to run, and too subborn to strike to us. 
a Come, my jolly hearts, 
t Play your parts; 
Pp Every man to his station ! 
ai And when you're upon her, 
re 


Remember the honour 
Of the Old English nation ! 


: 
; 
4 
: Come, haste, with all the speed you can, hoist up your English flag ; 
t Now win a golden chain, my boys, ne'er fear a wooden leg! 
: Hark to the report of the gunner, vou old dull blockhead at the helm, and 
: bring your echo steady, 
Round steady ! 
See she fires thick, 

| Return her quick, 

Our sports make better than standing shilly-shally. 
Most bravely done, my boys, we stormed her by that hurry, 
A brighter deed was never done by Old England before ye. 


Come, my jolly hearts, 
Play your parts, 

. Wheel about quick as thought, loosen your lee-lines— fire away your 
: : middle tier. 

. My boys, most bravely done, 

We b lew her sides in shatters ; 

She crowds more sail, and fain would run, 
; But she is too lame and tatter'd. 
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Now huzza, my boys, she’s sinking ! 
List how they squall, 
O! how they brawl; 
To avoid grim death they leap into their grave ! 
Such cowardly Frene hmen are fearful to die, 
They ne‘er shall be conquerors over the brave! 
Now the danyer is oer, 
Let us put to the shore ; 
But first fill a bowl, 
That every brave soul 
May drink a large potion ; 
And he that lies slain 
Deep in the main, 
Let him pledge us in the brine of the ocean, 


The melody of this ancient ditty consists of recitative and air, as 
rude as its lines; and it is rather a chaunt than a song. There 
is, of course, full scope for simple energy of manner. Every line 
seemed to find its echo in the hearts of my sensitive audience, who 
expressed their delight by every sort of applause. [t was repeated, and 
again repeated, ‘The Russian Admiral ‘Tate, a little Scotchman who 
sat on my left, could not give utterance to his satisfaction ; he abso- 
lutely leaped from his seat, shouted, and shook my hand with a 
vehemence that declared his ungove rnable ecstacy. Powerful associa- 
tions, indeed, evidently wroug it upon all present, to whom incidents 
like those described were probably the moat permanent of their past 
recollections, and the most exciting of their future aspirations. 

When the moment arrived for the de parture of Lord Duncan, the scene 
became as silently IMpTessive i as the former part of the evening had been 
tumultuously ] Joyous. The old man rose slowly from his seat, drew himself 
up to his full height, and in a few simple words announced that he must 
tuke his leave. A dead silence ensued. He turned to the Russian 
Admiral, and folding his vast arms round him, expressed his farewell 
in this solemn embrace. It was then that the voices of his companions 
in arms broke forth, and he was saluted with three such cheers, so 
hearty, so regular, so true, that they vibrated through every fibre of my 
frame. ‘The sensation is even now revived as I write, though the best 
part of forty years have since passed to cool remembrance. ‘The 
venerable man bent his head upon his breast for a moment, and seemed 
deeply impressed ; he then bowed low and majestically—tucked his 
triangular gold-laced hat under his huge arm, and walked gravely down 
the room to the door amidst a silence so intense, that his measured tread 
sounded like minute-drops. He stopped—he turned; he again reared 
himself to his noble height, took his hat from under his arm, waved it 
over his head, gave three loud, articulate, and distinct hurrahs—in return 
for the former salutation—placed it upon his noble brow, and closed the 
door. It was the last time I ever beheld that glorious impersonation of 
all that is brave, and generous, and good,—but the vision still remains 
with me, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LUNDY'S LANE. 


Tne sun had just passed his meridional altitude, and was blazing in 
bis full alory in one of those clear cerulean skies which I have never 
seen equalled except in sume other portions of the North American 


continent. The native forests, which bounded on two sides the farm of 


Lundy’s Lane, lay lonely and motionless ; and save for the noise eansed 
by the rapid motion of the wings of some beautiful little hummingbirds, 
flitting occasionally from flower to flower, m the foliage of the majestic and 
blossoming tulip tree, or the hum of the laborious bee among the sweet 
buds and blossoms of the sugar maple,— ~all was lifeless and still as the 
grave. The roar of the “mighty Niagara’’ disturb ed not the repose of 
the mid-day lassitude that see “med everywhere to reign, for its thunders 
came softened and subdued through the thick foli: ige of the forest; and, 
although scarcely a mile distant from the Canadian shore of this mighty 
cataract, had it not bee n for the immense column of spray, white as the 
light mists of a summer’s morning, rolling upwards toa vast height, and 
then forming into a stream of fantastic clouds, impelled by a gentle 
current of upper air, a stranger would never (= ive supposed himself 
within one short mile of this unparalleled and tremendous fall of water. 
* Py * , ¥ * * « 

The sun had not yet descended behind the gentle summit of Lundy’s 
farm. The cattle had not vet returned to the “ir eve hing pasture, nor the 
wild bee to its hive in the lightning-scathed pine tree; but the green 
pasture was occupied by armed warriors, and the faint hum of the insect 
creation was drowned in the shrill tones of the fife, and the louder rattle of 
the battle drum. ‘they were the valiant troops of my own sovereign, arrayed 
in that enchanting scarlet and white, and the dear white and blue cross 
of St. George flaunted proudly in each silken banner; and there were 
gay banners borne aloft, with the emblazoned names of many a strong- 
hold in rescued Spain, where their gallant supporters had hardly earned 
their crowns of laurel, when they lent their proud names to adorn the 
living page of history. The noise of the loud Niagara was lost amidst 
the incessant rattling of musketry, and the frequent thunders of a battery 
of cannon which crowned the gentle eminence already mentioned ; and 
the silvery column of spray was obscured in the dense sulphurous 

vapour which the aw akening evening breeze rolled onward through the 
western woods. As yet no living ene my had appeared, and the fury of the 
assailants seemed to be wreaked on an unoffending and defe necless grove 
of oaks which lay northward from the centre of the farm; but ere long 
more formidable foes came; for there issued from that oaken grove 
two compact columns of armed men arrayed in dark blue uniforms, 
with many a gaily striped and star-spangled banner fluttering in the 
breeze ; and, notwithstanding the murderous and successive volleys of 
grape and musketry poured in amongst them by the British troops, these 
new-comers, and they were Americans, holdly rushed forward to the 
very centre of their position. Loug, doubtful, and bloody was the 
struggle! The sun sank red and fiery through the smoke of the battle- 
guns; and when the last faint rays of the evening twilight mellowed the 
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splendour of the golden west, still the battle raged, and various were the 
successes and hopes of the contending combatants. Victory never 
ee more doubtfully over a well-fought field ; both armies claimed 
her, but, in fairness, she belonged to neither,—it might, with much pro- 
priety, be termed, what it really was, a drawn battle! 

* * a . . * 

It was now ie lone hour of midnight, and the scene had again 
changed ; the pale moon hung her silvery crescent far over the eastern 
wilderness : ; while, ever and anon, her gentle face was veiled behind the 
fleecy clouds, which were wafted along by the freshened night breeze 
across the blue vault of heaven, as if it were too painful a sight for her 
to behold the carnage that bestrewed the battle-tield of Lundy’ s Lane. 
The loud bellowing of cannon and the sharper rattling of musketry were 
heard no more; Lundy’s farm was no longer the scene of hurried 
movements, rapid advances, desperate charges, and quick retreats; for 
the contending armies were nowhere to be seen. The affrighted herds 
had never returned to their wonted pasture, but both glade and upland 
were plentifully tenanted with the wounded, the dying, and the dead. 
There was also a profusion of broken and useless arms along the skirts of 
the forest, and in the direction of the summit of the open plain where a few 
field-pieces had been planted, and which still remained on the ground, 
Some of them were, however, disabled—some turned, and, as it were, 
pointing in the direction of those who had deserted them ; while others 
remained, shotted, and ready to pour forth destruction upon whoever 
might approach them ; ; but the lately contending parties were gone. It 
seemed as if both armies, equally weary of the conflict, had simul- 
taneously retreated, the Americans across the Chippawa river, and the 
British to their encampment on Queenston Heights. The night wind 
moaned mournfully through the torn foliage of the forest, and “mingled 
with its murmurings were heard the groans and supplications of the 
wounded and the dying: the roar of the mighty cataract was heard more 
distinctly, as if in mockery of those whose parche.l lips would soon be 
livid in death ; but who could yet hear its loud rumbling, and gladly 
would have given all that in this world they ever possessed for one single 
draught of its pure, but unpitying waters! Happy were they who heard 
it not; their sufferings were over ; but many, very many there were that 
must welter in their gore until after the morning sun should have tinged 
the tall pine trees with splendour and beauty. 

* * * s * a * % 

The morning came, and the sun arose in unclouded glory, as if to ex- 
hibit more fully the destruction which had been wrought during the 
preceding night. Lundy’s farm was one scene of desolation and death ! 
The ripening crops which had gladdened the husbandman’s heart, for 
they promised a rich harvest, were entirely swept away. The fences 
were all thrown down and levelled with the ground, and the farm build- 
ings were perforated with a thousand bullets. The farm-house was 
again occupied, not with the affrighted family, for they had not yet ven- 
tured to return, but with the advanced guard of the British army, come, 
not to slaughter, but to save; they had returned to administer relief to 
the wounded, and to dig graves for the fallen brave. Never is the British 
soldier’s generosity more conspicuous than after a hard fought battle ; 
for it is > 9 that he treats his vanquished foe as he would an unfortu- 
Aug.—VvoOL. XLVI. NO. CLXXXVIII. 2k 
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nate friend, sharing alike with each those kind offices and attentions 
which situation and circumstances admit of; and that was a day to tax 
his best feelings, for there was no lack of objects to claim his sympathy 
and aid. On no part of the field of battle did death appear to have 

been measured out so prodigally as in that portion of the woods on which 
the British cannon were, at the first onset, observed to play ; for it was 
through this grove that the Americans advanced to the attack, and, after 
repeated ¢ harges valorously made on the British lines, even to, and past 
the cannons’ mouth, as repeatedly fell back on this fated ground, 

charged, in turn, by our own troops into the dark bosom of the forest. 
Here, at the head of the pursuing party, fell, mortally wounded, the 
young and gallant Moorsom. Brief, but brilliant was his path to glory ; ; 
the bloom of vouth had but barely ripened into manhood when this last 
of his many battles ended his mortal career. Near him lay stretched 
in death the commandant of a brave brigade of Americans, who, like a 
trusty soldier, had been the last to retreat before the advancing foe. 
They sleep in the same grave which was dug for them at the foot of a 
tall acacia tree, which, though wounded and rent by many a cannon ball 
on that fatal night, will survive for yet unnumbered years, and annu- 
ally give forth its fragrant and grate ‘ful blossoms as a tribute in memory 
of the virtues of those who slumber in peace beneath its silent shade, 


To tHE Memory OF A DEAR AND EARLY FRIEND, 
LikutTeENANT Moorsom. 


Sleep! though they who most adored thee 
May not slumber by thy side,— 

Sleep! Acacia flowers wave o'er thee, 
In full summer's blooming pride, 


Though thy winding-sheet was gory, 
And untrophied was thy grave ; 

Such a robe ’s the soldier’s glory, 
Such should sepulehre the brave ! 


When unnumber'd foes beset thee— 
Thou nor quail d, nor thought of flight; 

When the fated death-ball met thee, 
Thou wast foremost in the fight. 


Though no marble doth encumber 
The lone spot where thou dost rest ; 

Fame shall not forget to number 
Thee among her bravest—best ! 


Kindred, friends, shall oft be telling 
Of the feats achieved by thee ; 

While each bosom, fondly swelling, 
Sorrows o'er thy memory, 


Though long years thou hast been sleeping 
In thy lone grave, cold and chill,— 

There are eyes yet red with weeping ! 
Bosoms that adore thee still! 


J. B. B. 
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REFORM IN EUROPEAN TURKEY“, 


Or all countries, in modern times, perhaps Turkey presents the most 
extraordinary and interesting spectacle. The Mahomedan nations confined 
to Asia excite but little European attention ; their ignorance, their indolence, 
their obstinate perseverance in the usages of their ancestors, are matters in 
which we have no concern; the mest ardent reformer never hopes to change 
their notions of despotism, nor the most benevolent philanthropist to intro- 
duce the habits of a more refined social life. The only persons who have 
made attempts at converting them are religious missionaries, and, however 
laudable and persevering the zeal of these good men, their utter want of 
success is a proof how hopeless is the task; the Asiatic Mahomedan is still 
the same, and his existing laws and customs, at the present day, are as un- 
changeable as thuse of his countrymen, “the Medes and Persians,” three 
thousand years ago; the Arabs are still the untamed descendants of Ish- 
mael, “ their hand against every man, and every man’s hand against them ;” 
the Kenites dwell in tents, buying men, and selling them in Egypt, as they 
did Joseph ; the Chaldwans are astrologers, as in the time of Daniel, and 
all their actions are governed by lucky and unlucky hours; the women are 
still secluded in separate apartments, and every great person has both wives 
and concubines, like the kings of Israel, and men are, at this day, mutilated 
to guard them, as in the days of the Babylonish captivity. In fact, there is 
nothing changed, or likely to be changed among those nations, and what- 
ever bloody revolutions have taken place among them, and however Maho- 
met, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan may have swept away old, or established 
new, dynasties, still “an Amurath an Amurath succeeds; and the race that 
follows is precisely the same as the race that went before. 

Of that portion of Asiatics, however, who entered Europe, a different 
expectation might have been formed. Penetrating into the centre of Euro- 
pean civilization, and occupying for a long time the very heart of the country, 
they were in continual contact with its improvements, and saw everywhere 
about them its beneficial effects ; yet with what pertinacity did they adhere 
to that inbred reluctance to change which seems a component part of an 
Asiatic constitution. For three centuries various efforts were made by the en- 
lightened men who “ few and far between” appeared among them; but every 
attempt to innovate on their venerable ignorance was resisted to the death, 
and every man who tried to improve them fell the victim of his hopeless 
philanthropy. 

In these our days, however, we have seen, among other strange things, 
an amelioration of the constitution of a Turk, and a disposition to adopt the 
opinions and improvements of their more enlightened neighbours, to which 
they had so long shown so inveterate a repugnance. The desperate energy 
of one determined man has at length effected that which resisted all the 
efforts of his predecessors, and he has brought about his reforms in a manner 
2 in keeping with the character of the people he had to manage ; he 

vas created, to a certain extent, an unanimity of sentiment among them, by 
killing every man who differed from him in opinion, 

In the year 1821, this remarkable era in Turkey began. Its Greek sub- 
jects made one more attempt to emancipate themselves from the horrible 

ndage imposed on them by their Asiatic masters, and not relying as before 
on Russian protection, they succeeded by their own exertions. In the pro- 
gress of the war it was found that European discipline alone was efficient 





* A Residence at Constantinople during a period including the commencement, 
progress, and termination of the Greek and Turkish revolution, By the Rev. R, 
Walsh, LL.D, 2 vols. 8vo, 
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to resist them, and a determination was formed by the Sultan to effect, at 
all hazards, that which cost his predecessor his throne and life. The barner 
of ancient prejudice being once broken down, and the nucleus of reform 
once established in military matters, it soon extended itself to others, The 
European officers invited and introduced to discipline the armies, mixed with 
the people, and gradually and insensibly introduced a taste for the social 
habits of the West among their brother-oflicers; the artisans employed in 
the founderies and factories, led their companions to admire and adopt the 
scientific lights and manual dexterity which they showed them; and the 
great mass of the people, no longer keptapart by that barrier of pride and 
prejudice which the Janissaries had set up between them and their European 
neighbours, began to mix more freely with them. But the operation of all 
those things would have been but slow, and the effects only seen after a 
long interval, if the march of improvement had not been accelerated by an 
innovation which the master-mind that directed all things determined to 
adopt. Mystery, deception, impenetrable obscurity, in the motives of the 
sovereign, and blind and abject obedience in the subject, were the great 
springs which moved the Turkish machine. To perpetuate this no Turk 
was allowed to learn an European language; if he did so, he lost his caste, 
He was therefore never able to read the papers of the West, and could know 
nothing of what was happening in other countries, any more than in his own. 
To remedy this evil, the Sultan established a newspaper for the information 
of the people he was reforming, and the prospectus of it evinced a proof of 
the wonderful revolution effected in their modes of thinking. It stated that 
“ ignorance was the cause of distrust and opposition ; for men were ever dis- 
posed to set themselves against that of whose object they were not in- 
formed.” After this extraordinary concession to public opinion, the pro- 
spectus adds that, “the people were henceforth to be informed of all cireum- 
stances, domestic and foreign, which related to the Turkish government, 
and the political information should be accompanied by whatever intelli- 
gence could enlighten the public mind,—new inventions, commercial transac- 
tions, and all other objects of public utility.” 

The Sultan kept his word, and even did more than he had promised. He 
established a newspaper, not only in Turkish for those who still understood 
only that language, but also in French for those who were disposed to learn 
it. He added one in Greek and another in Armenian, for his Christian 
Rajahs; so that there are now four newspapers published weekly at Con- 
stantinople for the instruction of the public mind; and they are as liberal in 
their opinions and enlightened in their matter as any other periodicals on 
the Continent, and more so than many of them. The effects of all these 
things on this hitherto stubborn and hopeless people are quite astonishing— 
visiters hardly recognise the same population after an interval of absence. 
In about sixteen years more alterations have taken place among this immu- 
table race than could be seen among the most fickle and fluctuating people 
of the West in a century; their dress, their diet, their usages, their preju- 
dices, their prepossessions, have been altered, as well as their discipline 
and tactics, and their social and civil habits have been no less improved than 
their military. 

The opportunity of contemplating them in iransiiu, must be highly in- 
teresting ; and several travellers, who have visited the country at different 
stages of their passage from one state to the other, have published curious 
details of what they saw. In fact, no country has, latterly, been more visited 
than this,—hitherto considered so remote and obscure ; and a succession of 
travellers, led by the rare and singular attractions which the state of the 
mong lately presented, have published practical details of what they.saw. 

Ve know however but of one who had the opportunity of being eye-witness 
to their condition in every stage. Dr. Walsh was in the country before the 
revolution began; he was there during its continuance, and he returned to 
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it after its completion. He therefore saw the Turks in their quiescent and 
apparently immovable state—he witnessed the horrors of the struggle that 
ensued, which seemed to convulse the very frame and goad into fearful ac- 
tivity the impenetrable apathy of a stupid race,—and he finally saw the 
rapid change that was effected in them when the revolutionary movement 
was passed, and they quietly settled down into a reasonable and improving 
people. His “ Residence” therefore must have afforded him opportunities of 
observation which certainly no other writer possessed ; and his situation, as 
Chaplain to the British Embassy, must have furnished him with means of 
information which no passing traveller could reach. The result is now 
before us, and its details may be safely considered as supplying the most 
authentic information we have yet obtained, or are, indeed, considering all 
the circumstances, ever likely to obtain, concerning the revolutionary events 
of the Turkish Empire. 

Dr. Walsh has at length favoured the public with the treasures from 
which he drew some of the interesting and important communications with 
which they are already acquainted. The ‘* Journey from Constantinople ” 
was peculiarly valuable at the time of its publication, as it was connected with 
the advance of the Russians to the Turkish capital, and opened various im- 

rtant views to the countries of Europe upon the relative circumstances, 

th political and social, of the besiegers and the besieged. Nordo the pre- 
sent volumes diminish its worth ; some of its facts are retold, but under 
different impressions—and especially for the purpose of rendering the nar- 
rative a connected series of all the events included in the period it is in- 
tended to embrace. Dr. Walsh, as a philosophical traveller and a Christian 
philanthropist, has been the most fortunate of men. Perhaps no individual 
ever had such opportunities of observing human character under all its va- 
ried aspects, aes in circumstances so calculated to awaken at once coin- 
miseration and abhorrence, and sometimes admiration and delight. Nor 
need we be apprehensive that any of his readers will suppose that he has 
dwelt too long on dismal details, and described horrors with too much mi- 
nuteness and repetition ; for, while they illustrate the detestable policy of 
a power, and the caprice and cruelty which it exercises, from the 
highest to the lowest of its functionaries, they are but as the dark shades of 
a picture which, though sufficiently gloomy in its principal subject, has its 
streaks of lights which reveal, in the distance, scenes of beauty and repose. 

The public have already decided on the merits of these delightful volumes ; 
and we doubt not that, during the winter months, they will be the spirit- 
stirring companions of many a home and fireside adventurer. The Greek 
revolution, so appalling in its progress, with some touching incidents con- 
nected with the sacrifice of its ten thousand victims, passes in review, page 
after page, disclosing deeper and still deeper interest. We trust the price 
is paid,—and that Greece will be /iving Greece — 

When Dr.Walsh first saw the Sultan, he was the object of universal ter- 
ror. ‘Hunker, the man-slayer,” was his common appellation—and the 
Doctor thus describes him:— 


‘+ He is still allowed, as a recreation, to kill fifty of his subjects a day peremp- 
torily, and as many more as he can show cause for; who permits his Rajahs of his 
great bounty to wear their heads for another year, when they pay the capitation 
tax; who suffers the representatives of his brother sovereigns to dragged into 
his presence only when his slaves have fed, clothed and washed them till are 
fit to be seen ; who proscribes as impious every book but the Koran, and inhibits 
the use of any language but the Turkish ; and who puts to death, with unsparing 
ferocity, every audacious man who presumes to enlighten the venerable ignorance 
of his subjects.” 


When dragged into the royal presence, after the fashion hinted at, the 
Doetor remarks :— 


‘* The Sultan appeared a tall, ill-made, mean-looking man, about forty. His 
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countenance is as dark as mahogany; his beard very full, and as black and 

as jet; it is said he uses artificial means to colour it. He is remarkable for the 
smallness of his hands, and the largeness of his body; the latter being that of a 
man exceeding six feet in stature, though he is not more than five feet seven or 
eight inches. He looks always to most advantage sitting or riding; and, in fact, 
he is seldom seen by strangers in any other position. His dress was a dark, dingy 
red robe; and we thought there appeared nothing brilliant about him.. He never 
turned his head, which he kept straight forward, as immovable as if it was fixed in 
a vice; but his eye was continually rolling, and the white of it, something like the 
colour of white glass, gleaming now and then under his mahogany forehead as he 
glanced sideways at us, gave him, I thought, a most demure-like expression, accord- 
ing well with the civil character I had heard of the man, the melancholy state of 
the country, and the gloomy cell in which he received us. The speech of the Am- 
bassador, expressing a desire, on the part of his Britannic Majesty, to continue 
the ties of amity and good-will between the two powers, was translated to the 
Sultan by his trembling Dragoman ; and, after a short pause, he replied, in a low 
but firm, haughty tone, addressing himself apparently to the Vizir, who repeated 
the speech very badly and hesitatingly to the Dragoman, who stammered it out in 
French to the Ambassador. This unfortunate Dragoman’s name was Stavrak 
Oglou, not a Greek of the Fanal, but a native of Caramania. He was a tall, cada- 
verous-looking person, and could not conceal the extraordinary impression of terror 
under which he laboured. He stood next me, and trembled so exceedingly as quite 
to shake me as well as himself; and his nerves were so agitated that he could 
scarcely see to read the paper he held, which was blotted with large drops of pers 
spiration dropping from his forehead, and more than once nearly fell from his 
hand, The man had some reason: his predecessor had just been executed, and he 
had no hope he should escape the same fate. In a very short time he was deposed, 
and banished from Natolia; and, a few days after his arrival, was found assassi~ 
nated at his own door.” —vol. i. p. 360. 


Six years after this interview Dr. Walsh returned to Constantineple—and 
never was a scene so changed. These important events had taken place 
in the interval—the Russian invasion, which threatened so much and 
effected nothing of consequence ;—the destruction of the Janissaries, which 
changed the whole face and system of Turkish prejudice and policy ;— and 
the last, the extinction of the Levant Company, who had hitherto held such 
a distinguished rank among the merchants of the world. The details of the 
various changes in manners, habits, and institutions within the empire are 
interesting and marvellous, ‘‘ But,’ says Dr. Walsh, “ the most important 
and extraordinary revolution which had taken place since my former visit, 
was that which was effected in the Sultan himself.” 


* Once the most fierce, capricious, and malignant of his species—a man appa- 
rently formed by nature to be a tyrant, and favoured by Providence with the 
widest range for the exercise of his tyranny; now, just and generous, enlightened 
and considerate; making the improvement and happiness of his subjects his con- 
stant aim and study. The energy of this man, by which he first changed his own 
character, has changed the political and moral condition of his people ; and the im- 
mutable Turk—immutable in his ignorance and under the habits of a semi-bar- 
barism—is now rising into knowledge, civilization, and importance.” 


Then follows a masterly delineation of the former character of this wonderful 
man as contrasted with the present. But we refer to the volumes, Science 
—learning—the arts—morals and religion—are all indebted to Dr. Walsh’s 
researches, inquiries, and observations. We know of no modern publica- 
tion that has superior claims upon the world of letters. 

The illustrations are badly executed. In a second edition we hope this 
blot will be remedied. 
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A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


I went to the Zoological Gardens the other day, for the first time, to 
see my old friends, “ the wild beasts’? (grim intimates of boyhood), 
and enjoy their lift in the world from their lodgings in Towers and 
Exeter Changes, where they had no air, and where I remember an ele- 
phant wearing boots, because the rats gnawed his feet! The first thing 
that struck me, next to the beauty of the Gardens, and the pleasant 
thought that such flowery places were now prepared for creatures whom 
we lately thrust into mere dens and dust-holes, was the quantity of life 
and energy presented to one’s eyes! What motion !—what strength !— 
what active elegance! What prodigious chattering, and _ brilliant 
colours, in the maccaws and parrakeets! What fresh, clean, and 
youthful salience in the /ynx! What a variety of dogs, all honest 
fellows apparently, of the true dog kind; and how bounding, how intel- 
ligent, how fit to guard our doors and our children, and scamper all over 
the country! And then the Persian greyhound !—How like a patrician 
dog (better even than Landscer’s), and made as if expressly to wait 
upon a Persian prince: its graceful slenderness, darkness, and long 
silken ears, matching his own gentlemanly figure, and well-dressed 
beard ! 

We have life enough, daily, round about us—amazing, if we did but 
think of it; but our comparative indifference is a part of our own 
healthy activity. The blood spins in us too quickly to let us think too 
much. This sudden exhibition of life, in shapes to which we are un- 
accustomed, reminds us of the wonderful and ever-renewing vitality of 
all things. Those animals look as fresh, and strong, and beautiful, as if 
they were born in a new beginning of the world. Men in cities hardly 
look as much!—and horses dragging hackney-coaches are not happy 
specimens; but the horse in the new carriage is one, if we considered it. 

he leaves and flowers in the nursery-gardens exhibit the same untiring 
renewal of life; and the sunbeam, in the thick of St. Giles’s, comes as 
straight and young as ever from the godlike orb that looks millions of 
miles at us, out of the depths of millions of ages; but it is a visiter as 
good-natured as it is great, and therefore we do not think too much 
even of the sunbeam. This bounding creature, however, in its cage— 
this is not a common sight; so it comes freshly and wonderfully upon 
our reflections. What brilliancy in its eyes!—What impetuous vigour 
in its leap!—What fearlessness of knocks and blows !—And how plea- 
sant to think it is on the other side of its bars! What a sensation would 
ensue, if that pretty-coated creature, which eats a cake so good-naturedly, 
were suddenly out of its cage, and the cry were heard—“ A tiger loose!” 
—* A panther!’’—* A lion!” What a rush and screaming of all the 
ladies to the gates!—and of gentlemen too! And how the human 
voices, and those of the parrakeets, would go shrieking to heaven to- 
gether! Fancy the bear suddenly jumping off his pole upon the cake- 
shop! A tiger let loose at day-time would not be so bad as at night. 
Perhaps he would be most frightened himself. There was an account 
of one that got loose in Piccadilly, and slunk down into a cellar, where 
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he was quietly taken ; but at night, just before feeding, it might not be 
sy pleasant. The papers gave an account, some weeks ago, of a lion 
which got out of one of the travelling caravans in the country, and, after 
lurking about the hedges, tore a labourer that he met, in full daylight. 
Nervous people, in imaginative states of the biliary vessels—timid gen- 
tlemen, taking easy rides—old ladies, too comfortable in their homes 
and arm-chairs—must sometimes feel misgivings while making their 
circuit of the Regent’s Park, after reading paragraphs of this descrip- 
tion. Fancy yourself coming home from the play or opera, humming 
“Deh vieni, non tardar,” or “‘ Meet me by moonlight alone ;”’ and, as 
you are turning a corner in Wimpole Street, meeting——a tiger! 

What should you say? You would find yourself pouring forth a 
pretty set of Rabelaesque exclamations :— 


* Eh—Oh—Oh Lord !—Hollo!-—Help !—Help !—Murder !—Tigers !— 
U—u—u—u—u—u !—My God !—Policeman !” 
Enter Policeman. 
Policeman,—“ Good God!—A gentleman with a tiger!" 
[Eatt Policeman, 


In one of Moliére’s exquisite extravaganzas between his acts, is a 
scene betwixt a man and a bear, who has caught him initsarms. The 
man tries every expedient he can think of to make the bear considerate ; 
and, among others, flatters him in the most excessive manner, calling 
him, at last, his Royal Highness. The bear, however, whom we are to 
fancy all this while on its hind legs, looking the man, with horrible 
indifference, in the face, and half danci ing him from side to side in its 
heavy shuffle, is not at all to be diverted from his dining purposes, and 
he is about to act accordingly, when hunters come up and take off his 
attention. Up springs the man into a tree; and with the cruelty of 
mortified vanity (to think of all the base adulation he has been pouring 
forth) the first words he utters respecting his “ Royal Highness”’ are, 
** Shoot him.”’ 

Not without its humour, though real, is a story of a bear in one of 
the northern expeditions (I forget which). Two men, a mate and a 
carpenter, had landed somewhere to cut wood, or look for provisions ; 
and one of them was stooping down, when he thought some shipmate 
had followed him, and was getting, boy-like, on his shoulders. “ Be 
quiet,”’ said he, “ get down.’? The unknown did not get down; and 
the man, looking up as he stooped, saw the carpenter staring at him in 
horror. “ Oh, mate !’? exclaimed the carpenter, “it’s a bear /”” Think 
what the man must have felt, whea he heard this explanation of the 
weight on his shoulders! No tragedy, however, ensued. 

Pleasant enough are such stories, so ending; but of all deaths, that 
by a wild beast must be one of the most horrible. There is action, 
indeed, to diminish the horror ; but frightful must be the unexpected- 
ness—the unnaturalness—the clawing and growling—the hideous and 
impracticable fellow-creature, looking one in the face, struggling with 
us, mingling his breath with ours—tearing away scalp or shoulder- 
blade. 

To return, however, to our Gardens—places safe enough, doubtless, 
and only to be mentioned on this point by way of jest. The next thing 
that struck me was the quict ; and in connexion with this, the creatures’ 
accommodation of themselves to circumstances, and the human-like sort 
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of intercourse into which they get with their visiters. With wild beasts 
we associate the ideas of rage and howling. On reflection, we recollect 
that this is not bound to be the case; that travellers pass deserts in day- 
time, and neither hear nor see them ; and that it is at night they are to 
be looked for in true wild-beast condition, and then only if raging with 
appetite. It is no very extraordinary matter, therefore, to find them 
quiet by day, especially when we consider how their wants are attended 
to; and yet we cannot but think it strange that they should be so, put, 
as they are, into an unnatural condition, under bars and bolts. More 
of this, however, presently. Let us look at them as making friends with 
us, receiving our buns and biscuits, and being as close to us (by per- 
mission of those same bars) as dogs and cats. This is a very different 
position of things from the respectful distance kept in the African sands 
or in the jungle! 1am afraid it breeds contempt in some, or at least 
indifference ; and that people do not always find the pleasure they ex- 
pected in the sight. I could not help admiring one visiter the other day, 
who hastened from den to den, and from beast to bird, twirling an 
umbrella, and giving little self-complacent stops at each, not longer than 
if he were turning over a book of prints, while waiting to transact some 
business. “ Hah!” he seemed to be saying to himself, ‘* this is the 
panther, is it? Hm—Panther. What says the label here? ‘ Hyeena 
Capensis.” Hm—Hyrna—ah! a thing untameable. ‘ Grisly Bear.’ 
Hah!—grisly—Am. Very like. Boa—‘ Tiger Boa’—ah!—Boa in a 
box—Hm—Sleeping, I suppose. Very different from seeing him squeeze 
somebody, Hm, Well! I think it will rain. Terrible thing that— 
spoil my hat.”” Perhaps, however, I am doing the gentleman injustice, 
and he was only giving a glance, preparatory to a more than usual 
inspection. When a pleasure is great and multitudinous, one is apt to 
run it all over hastily in the first instance; as in an exhibition of 
paintings, or with a parcel of books. 

It is curious to find one’s-self (literally) hand and glove with a bear ; 
giving him buns, and watching his face, like a schoolboy’s, to ‘see how 
he likes them. A reflection rises—“ If it were not for those bars, per- 
haps he would be eating me.’’ Yet how mild they and his food render 
him. We scrutinize his countenance and manners at leisure, and are 
amused with his apparently indolent yet active lumpishness, his heavy 
kind of intelligence (which will do nothing more than is necessary), his 
almost hand-like use of his long, awkward-looking toes, and the fur 
which he wears clumsily about him like a watchman’s great-coat. The 
darker bears look, somehow, the mere natural; at least to those whose 
imaginations have not grown up amidst polar narratives. The white 
bear in these Gardens has a horrible mixed look of innocence and cruelty. 
Some Roman tyrant kept a bear as one of his executioners, and called it 
“Innocence.” We could imagine it to have had just such a face. From 
that smooth, unimpressible aspect there is noappeal. He has no ill-will 
to you; only he is fond of your flesh, and would eat you up as meekly 
as you would sup milk, or swallow a custard. Imagine his arms around 
you, and your fate depending upon what you could say to him, like the 
man in Moliére. You feel that you might as well talk to a devouring 
statue, or tothe sign of the Bear in Piccadilly, or to a guillotine, or to the 
cloak of Nessus, or to your own great-coat (to ask it to be not so heavy), 
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or to the smooth-faced wife of an ogre, hungry and deaf, and one that 
did not understand your language. 

Another curious sensation arises from being so tranquil yourself, and 
slow in your movements, while you are close to creatures so full of emo- 
tion and action. And you know not whether to be more pleased or dis- 
appointed at seeing some of them look so harmless, and others so small, 
On calling your recollections together, you may know, as matters of 
fact, that lynxes and wolves are no bigger ; but you have willingly made 
them otherwise, as they appear to you in the books of your childhood ; 
and it seems an anti-climax to find a wolf no bigger than a common dog, 
and a lynx than a large cat. The lynx in these Gardens is a beautiful, 
bounding creature. You know him at once by his ears, if not by his 
eyes; but yet he does not strike you like the lynx you have read of, 
You are obliged to animate your respect for him, by considering him 
under the title of “ cat-o’-mountain ; 


‘* The owl is abroad, the bat and the toad, 
And so is the cat-o'-mountain.”’ 


But poor cat-o’-mountain is not abroad here, in the proper sense; he is 
“abroad and at home,” and yet neither. You see him by daylight, 
without the proper fire in his eyes. You do not meet him in a mountain- 
pass, but in a poor closet in Mary -le-bone ; where he jumps about like 
acommon cat, begging for some thing to ent. Let him look as he may, 
he does not look so well as in a book. 

Isaw no lion. Whether there is any or not, at present, I cannot say. 
I believe there is ; but friends get talking, and one of them moves hither 
or thither, and carries away the rest; and so things are passed by. 
I did not even see the rhinoceros ; nor the beaver, which would not 
come out (if there); nor the seal (which I particularly wished to see, 
having a liking for seals and their affections :—there is one species in par- 
ticular, remarkable for the mobility of its expression, which T should like 
to get acquainted with ; but this is not the one in the Garden catalogue). 
The lioness was asleep, as all well-behaved wild beasts ought to be at 
that hour; and another, or a tigress (1 forget which), pained the be- 
holder by walking incessantly to and fro, uttering little moans. She 
seemed incapable of the philosophy of her fellow-captives. The do 
are an interesting sight, particularly the Persian greyhounds alrentty 
mentioned, and the St. Bernard dogs, famous for their utility and dont 
rage. But it was a melancholy thing to see one of them barking and 
hounding incessantly for pieces of biscuit, and jerked back by the chain 
round his neck. It seemed an ill return for the Alpine services of his 
family. 

The boa in his box was asleep. He is handsomely spotted : but the 
box formed a sorry contrast in the imagination with his native woods, 
He seemed prodigiously to want “air and exercise.” Is not the box 
unconscionably small and confined ; could not a ange be con- 
trived of good handsome dimensions + 2 There is no reason why a serpent 
should not be made as comfortable as possible, even though he would 
make no more bones of us than we do of an oyster. 

The squirrels are better off, and are great favourites, being natural 
crackers of nuts ; but could no trees be contrived for them to climb, and 
no grass for their feet? It is unpleasant to see them so much on the 
bare ground. 
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- The elephant would seem more comfortably situated than most, He 
has water to bathe in, mud to stick in, and an area many times bigger 
than himself for his circuit. Very interesting is it to see him throw bits 
of mud over himself, and to see, and hear him, suck the water up in his 
trunk and then discharge it into his great red throat; in which he also 
receives, with sage amenity, the biscuits of the ladies. Certainly, the 
more one considers an elephant, the more he makes good his claim to 
be considered the Doctor Johnson of the brute creation. He is huge, 
pees sapient, susceptible of tender impressions, is a good fellow, 
ikes as much water as the other did tea, gets on at a great uncouth rate 
when he walks, and though perhaps less irritable and melancholy, can 
take a witty revenge; as witness the famous story of the tailor that 
pricked him, and whom he drenched with ditch water. If he were 
suddenly gifted with speech, and we asked him if he liked his imprison- 
ment, the first words he would utter would unquestionably be—‘ Why, 
no, Sir.” Nor is it to be doubted, when going to dinner, that he would 
echo the bland sentiment of our illustrious metropolitan, on a like 
occasion, “ Sir, I like to dine.’’ If asked his opinion of his keeper, he 
would say, “ Why, Sir, Hipkins is, upon the whole, £ a good fellow,’— 
like myself, Sir, (smiling,) but not quite so considerate ; he knows I love 
him, and presumes a little too much upon my forbearance. He teases 
me for the idle amusement of the bystanders. Sir, Hipkins takes the 
display of allowance for the merit of ascendaucy.” 

This is what the elephant manifestly thought on the present occasion ; 
for the keeper set a little dog at him, less to the amusement of the by- 
standers than he fancied ; and the noble beast, after butting the cur out of 
the way, and taking care to spare him, as he advanced, (for one tread of 
his foot would have smashed the little pertinacious wretch as flat as a 
pancake,) suddenly made a stop, and, in rebuke of both of them, uttered 
a high indignant scream, much resembling a score of cracked trumpets. 

Enter the three lady-like and most curious giraffes, probably called 
forth by the noise, which they took, however, with great calmness. On 
close inspection, their faces express more insipidity and indifference 
than anything else—at least the one that I looked at, did; but they are 
extremely interesting from their novelty, and from a singular look of 
cleanliness, delicacy, and refinement, mixed with a certain gaucherie 
arising from their long, poking necks, and the disparity of length between 
their fore and hind legs. They look like young ladies of animals, natu- 
rally not ungraceful, but with bad habits. Their necks are not on a 
line with their fore legs, perpendicular and held up, nor yet arched like 
horses’ necks, but make a feeble-looking, obtuse angle, completely an- 
swering to the word “poking:’? the legs come up so close to the 
necks, that in front they appear to have no bodies ; the back slopes like 
a hill, producing the singular disparity between the legs just mentioned ; 
and the whole animal, being slender, light-coloured, and very gentle, 
gives you an idea of delicacy amounting to the fragile; the legs look as 
if a stick would break them in two, like glass. Add to this, a slow and 
uncouth lifting of the legs, as they walk, as if stepping over gutters; 
and the effect is just such as has been described,—the s t mixture 
in the world of elegance and uncouthness. The people about seemed 
to be constantly curry-combing them after a gentle fashion; for anextreme 
cleanliness is necessary to their health; and the novelty of the spectacle 
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is completed by the appearance of M. Thibaut in his Arab dress and 
beard,—the Frenchman who brought them over. The one I spoke of, 
moving its mouth, but not the expression of its countenance, helped 
itself to a mouthful of feathers out of a lady’s bonnet, as it stooped over 
the rails. 

The sight of new creatures like these throws one upon conjectures as 
to the reasons why nature calls them into existence. They are con- 
jectures not very likely to discover any thing ; but Nature herself allows 
their indulgence. All one can suppose is, that, besides helping to keep 
down the mutual superfluity of animal or vegetable life, and enabling the 
great conditions of death and reproduction to be fulfilled, their own por- 
tion of life is a variety of the lanieahiie which could exist only under 
that particular form. We are to conclude that, if the giraffe, the elephant, 
the lion, &c., &c., were not formed in that especial manner, they could 
neither perform the purposes required of them in the general scheme of 
creation, nor realize certain amounts of pleasurable sensation peculiar to 
each species. Happiness can only be added, or at least is only added, 
to the general stock under that shape. And thus we can very well 
imagine new shapes of happiness called into being: just as others ap- 
pear to have been worn out, or done with, as in the mammoth and other 
antediluvian creatures. If we can conceive no end of space, why should 
we conceive an end of new creations, whatever our poor little hounds of 
historical time might even appear to argue to the contrary? What are 
a few thousands of years ? What w ould be millions? Not a twinkle in 
the eye of eternity. To return, however, to our first proposition,—hu- 
man beings, brutes, fish, insects, serpents, vegetables, appear to be all 
varieties of pleasurable or pleasure-giving vitality, necessary to the har- 
mony and completeness of the music of this state of being; the worst ’ 
discords of which (by our impulses to that end) seem destined to be 
done away, leaving only so much contrast as shall add another perfect 
orb to the spheres. ( Permit at least this dream by the roadside of 
creation. Who can contemplate the marvellousness of God’s works, 
and not think his best and most adoring thoughts on the subject ?) 

I forgot to mention the porcupine. It is very curious, and realizes a 
dream, yet not the most romantic part of it. The real porcupine is not 
so good a thing as it is in an old book ; forit doesn’t shoot. Oh, books! 
you are truly a world by yourselves, and a “real world” too, as the poet 
has called you, for you make us feel; and what can any reality do 
more ?* Heaven made you, as it did ‘the other world. Books were 
contemplated by Prov idence, as well as other matters of fact.—In the 
time of Claudian, the mere sight of this animal seems to have been 
enough to convince people of its powers of warfare. At least, it did the 
poet. The darts were before his eyes ; and he took the showman’s word 
fur the use which could be made of them ; only, it seems, the “ cunning 
little Isaac’’ of a porcupine was not “ lav ish of his weapons,”’ nor chose 
to part with them, unless his life was in danger. He was very cautious, 





* « Books are a real world, 
Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness may grow.” 
Worpsworrn, 


A passage often quoted—it cannot be too often. 
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says the poet, how he got in a passion ;—he contented himself with 
threats, 
Additur armis 

Calliditas, parcusque sui timor, iraque nunquam 

Prodiga telorum, caute contenta minari, 

Nec nisi servandge jactus impendere vite. 

De Hystrice. 

The rattling of the prickles described by Claudian is still to be heard, 
when the creature is angry; at least so the naturalists tell us; and it is 
added, that they “ occasionally fall off, particularly in autumn ;” but 
it has no power of “ shooting them at its pursuers.’”* 

The dromedary looked very uncomfortable. His coat was half gone, 
as if from disease, and he appeared to@it down on the earth for the 
purpose of screening as mtleh of his bareness as he could, and of get- 
ting warmth. But there was that invincible look of patience in the 
face, which is so affecting, and which creates so much respect in what- 
ever face it be found. Animals luckily have no affectation. What you 
see in their faces is genuine ; though you may over-rate it, or do the re- 
verse. When the lion looks angry, nobody believes he is feigning. 
When the dog looks affectionate, who doubts him? 

But the monkeys—What a curious interest they create,—half-amus- 
ing, half-painful! The reflection forced upon one’s vanity is inevi- 
table—‘“ They are very like men.” Oh, quam simillima turpissima 
bestia nobis ! 


Oh how like us is that most vile of brutes ! 


The way in which they receive a nut in their hands, compose them- 
selves with a sort of bustling nonchalance to crack it, and then look 
about for more with that little, withered, winking, half-human face, is 
startling. The hand in particular mortifies one, it looks so very unbrute- 
like; and yet is so small, so skinny, so like something elvish and un- 
natural, no wonder it has been thought in some countries that monkeys 
could speak, but avoided it for fear of being set to work. In their roomy 
cages here they look like a set of half-human pigmy schoolboys, withered 
into caricatures of a certain class of labourers, but having neither 
labour nor study,—nothing to do but to leap about, or sit still, or play 
with, or plague one another. Classes of two very gallant nations have 
been thought like monkeys, and it ought not to mortify them any more 
than the general resemblance to man should mortify the human species ; 
the mortification in the latter instance is undoubtedly felt, but it tells 
more against the man than the monkey: to him it is, in fact, “ a lift ;” 
and that is the very reason why the human being resents it. We wish 
to stand alone in the creation, and not to be approached by any other 
animal, especially by one apparently so insignificant in most respects,— 
so little “ respectable” on the score of size and power. I am afraid we 
would rather be resembled by lions and tigers. It is curious enough to 
observe, that in the British peerage there are but three coats of arms 
which have monkeys for their supporters: one is the Duke of Leinster’s, 
(owing, it is said, to a monkey having carried off a Fitzgerald in a time 
of danger to the house-top, and safely brought him back ;) the other be- 
longs to the houses of Digby and St. John ; lions, tigers, eagles, all sorts 





© Gore's Translation of Blumenbach, p. 49. 
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of ferocious animals, are in abundance. This is natural enough, cons 
sidering that this kind of honour originated in feudal times; but the 
human mind (without losing its just consideration for circumstances past 
or present, and all the mingled strength, as well as weakness, which 
they include) has yet to learn the proper respect for qualities uncon- 
nected with brute force and power ; and it will do so in good time: it is 
doing so now, and therefore one may remark, without too much chance. 
of rebuke, that as all nations, indeed all individuals, according to some, 
have been said to be like different classes of the lower creation, 
(Englishmen like mastiffs or bull-dogs, Italians like antelopes, &¢.,) 80 
it ought not to be counted the most humiliating of such similitudes, 
when certain nations, or particular portions of a nation, especially of 
those that, for wit and couragéffank among the foremost, are called to 
mind by expressions in the faces of a tribe of animals, remarkable not 
only for that circumstance, but for their superiority over others in shrewd- 
ness, in vivacity, in mode of life, nay, in the affections; for most 
touching stories have been told of the attachments of monkeys to one 
another, and to the human race too, and particularly of their behaviour 
when their companions or children have been killed. What ought to 
mortify us in the human likeness is the anger to which we see them 
subject,—the revenge, the greediness, and other low passions ; but these. 
they have in common with most animals: their shrewdness and do- 
mestic sympathies they share with few. And there is a residuum of 
mystery in them, as in all things, which should lead us to cultivate as 
much regard for them as we can, thus turning what is unknown to us, 
to good instead of evil. Itis impossible to look with much reflection at 
any animal, especially one of this apparently half-thinking class, and. 
not consider that he probably partakes far more of our own thoughts 
and feelings than we are aware of, just as he manifestly partakes of our 
senses ; and that he may add to this community of being, faculties or 
perceptions, which we are unable to conceive. We may translate what 
we see of the manifestation of its feelings into something good, or other-. 
wise, as it happens; perhaps our conjectures may be altogether wrong, 
but we cannot be wrong in making the best of them,—in getting as 
much pleasure from them ourselves as we can, and giving as much ad- 
vantage toour fellow-creatures. On the present occasion, as I stuod 
watching these strange beings, marvelling at their eatings, their faces, 
and at the prodigious jumps they took from pillar to post, careless of 
thumps that seemed as if they would have dislocated a human limb, [ 
observed one of them sitting by another, with his arm round his neck, 
precisely as one schoolboy will affectionately sit with his fellow, and, 
rapidly grinning at a third, as if to keep him off. The grin consisted 
of that incessant and apparently malignant motion of the lips over the, 
teeth, which looks as if it were every instant going to say something, 
and break forth into threat and abuse. The monkey that was thus kept 
off leaped up every now and then towards the parties (who were sitting. 
on a shelf), and gave a good slap of the hand to the protecting indi- 
vidual, or received one instead. I did not know enough of their habits 
to judge whether it was play or warfare; whether the assailant wished 
to injure the one that seemed protected, or whether the protector 
wrongly or rightly kept him away, from jealousy or from sport. At 
length the prohibited individual was allowed quietly to make one of the 
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trio, and there he sat, nestling himself against the protegé, and 80 cons 
tinued till I left; the probability therefore was, that it was all sport and 
good humour, and that the whole trio were excellent friends. 

Nations of avery different sort from Africans have seen such a like- 
ness between men and monkeys, that the Hindoos have a celebrated 
monkey-general (Hanuman), who cuts a figure in their mythology and 
their plays, and was a friend of the god Rama*. Young readers (nor 
old ones, who have wit or good spirits enough to remain young) need 
not be reminded of the monkey in “ Philip Quarll,” nor of him that 
became secretary to a sultan in the “ Arabian Nights.” After all, let 
nobody suppose that it is the intention of these remarks to push the 
analogy between the two classes further than is warrantable, or to lessen 
the real amount of the immeasurable distance between them. But 
anything that looks like humanity on the part of the poor little creature 
need not be undervalued for all that, or merely because we pay it the 
involuntary compliment of a mortified jealousy. And as to its face, 
there is unquestionably a look of reflection in it, and of care too, that 
ought not to be disrespected. Its worst feature is the inefficient nose, 
arguing, it would seem, an infirmity of purpose to any strong endeavour 
(if such arguments are derivable from such things) ; and yet, as if to 
show her love of comedy, and render the class a riddle for alternate 
seriousness and laughter, Nature has produced a species of ape, ludi- 
crous for the length of this very feature +. Nature has made levity as 
well as gravity ; and really seems inclined, now and then, to play a bit 
of farce in her own person, as the gods did on Mount Olympus :— 


“ And unextinguish’d laughter shook the skies.” 


Fit neighbours for the monkeys are the parrakeets—themselves, in 
some respects, a kind of monkey-bird—with claws which they use like 
hands, a faculty of imitation in voice, and something in the voice so like 
speech and articulation, that one almost fancies the guttural murmuring 
is about to break out into words, and say something. But what colours! 
What blazes of red and gold, of green, blue, and all sorts of the purest 
splendours! How must these reds and blues look, when thronging and 
shining amidst the amber tops of their trees, under a tropical sun! And 
for whose eyes are those colours made? Hardly for man’s—for man 
does not see a hundred-millionth part of them, nor perhaps would choose 
to live in a condition for seeing, at least not in their true state; unless 
he should come to like their screaming in the woods, for the same reason 
that we like the cawing of rooks. ‘They would appear, then, to be made 
for their own. ‘‘ Why not?” asks somebody. True, but we are not 
accustomed to consider them in that light, or as made for any other 
purpose than for some distinction or attraction of sex. In nothing, 
however, dues Nature seem to take more obvious delight than in colours ; 
and perhaps (to guess reverently, not profanely) these gorgeous hues 





 ® See Wilson’s “ Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus.” I wish I had 
read this interesting work before. Passages from it would have given a value to 
the article on the‘ Nymphs” in the May number of the “ New Monthly.” For an 
account of a festival in honour of Rama, in which his monkey-friend is conspicuous, 
see “ Bishop Heber’s Journal,” chap. 13. 
+ The Simia Rostrata, Long-nosed ape. “ It is simia, but not sima,” says 
Biumenbach, *' being vemarkabve for its long proboscis-like nose.” ’ 
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are intended for the pleasure of spiritual eyes, upon which no kind of 
beauty is lost, as it is too often upon man’s. It is impossible to picture 
to one’s-self the countless beauties in nature, the myriads of paintings, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, with which earth, air, and seas are 
thronged, and fancy them all made for none but human eyes. Neither 
is it easy to suppose that other animals have eyes, and yet look upon 
these riches of the eyesight with no feeling of admiration analogous to 
our own. The pei acock’s expansion of his plumage, and the apparent 
pride he takes in it, force us to believe otherwise, in his particular case ; 
and yet, with our tendency to put the worst or least handsome con- 
struction on what our inferior fellow-creatures do, we attribute to pride, 
jealousy, and other degrading passions, what may really be attributable 
to something better; por may it be pride in the peacock, which induces 
him to display his beauty, but some handsomer joy in the beauty itself. 
You may call every man ‘who dresses well a coxcomb—but it is possible 
he is not so; he may do it for the same reason that he dresses his room 
well with pictures, or loves to see his wife well-dressed: he may be such 
an admirer of the beautiful in all things, that he cannot omit a sense of 
it even in his ownattire. Raphael is understood to have been an elegant 
dresser; and it has been conjectured from a sonnet of Shakspeare’s 
(No. 146) that he was one. Who could suppose Shakspeare a coxcomb ? 
much less proud! He had too much to be proud of in petty eyes, to 
be so in his own,—standing, as he did, a wise and kind atom, but still 
an atom, in the midst of the overwhelming magnificence of nature and 
the mysteries of worlds. The same attention to dress is recorded of the 
apparently grave philosopher, Aristotle ; and the story of Plato’s carpet, 
and of the “greater pride” with which Diogenes trampled upon it, is 
well known. Now, inasmuch as pride is an attribute of narrowness of 

spirit and want of knowledge, the lower animals may undoubtedly be sub- 
ject to it,—though still to be proud of a colour, and of external beauty, 
would imply an association of ideas more subtle than we are accustomed 
to attribute to them; and proud or not, there appears great reason to 
believe, that conscious of these colours and beauties they are. If so, 
the eyes of a crowd of parrakeets and maccaws, assembled as in the place 
before us, must have a constant feast. Does their talk mean to say any- 
thing of this? Is it divided between an admiration of one another, 
and their dinner? For, assuredly, talk they do of something or other, 
from morning to night, like a room-full of French milliners ; and appa- 
rently they ought to be as fond of colours, and of their own ‘appearance. 
These lively and brilliant creatures seem the happiest in the Gardens, 
next to the ducks and sparrows ; the latter of whom, by the way, are 
in exquisite situation an having a rich set of neighbours brought 
them, without suffering any of their imprisonment. It would be delight- 
ful to see them committing their thefts upon cage and pan, if it weré 
not for the creatures caged. 

And the poor eagles and vultures! The very instinct of this epithet 
shows what an unnatural state they must have been brought to. Think 
of eagles being commiserated, and called “ poor!’ It is monstrous to 
see any creature in a cage, far more any winged creature, and most of 
all, those accustomed to soar through the whole vault of heaven, and 
have the world under their eye. Look at the eyes of these birds here, 
these eagles and vultures! How strangely c:ouded now seems that 
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grand and stormy-looking depression of the eyelid, drawn with that 
sidelong air of tightness, fierceness, and threat, as if by the brush of 
some mighty painter. That is an eye for the clouds and the subject 
earth, not for a miserable hen-coop. And see, poor flagging wretches! 
how they stand on their perches, each at a little distance from one another, 
in poor stationary exhibition, eagies al/ of a row /—still, scratchy, 
impaired, useless-eyed, almost motionless? Are these the majestic and 
sovereign creatures described by the Buffons and Mudies, by the Wil- 
sons of ornithology and poetry, by Spenser, by Homer? Is this the 
eagle of Pindar, heaving his moist back in sleep upon the sceptre of 
Jove, under the influence of the music of the gods*? Is this the bird of 
the English poet, 
“ Soaring through his wide empire of the air, 
To weather his broad vans ?” 

Wonderful and admirable is the quietness, the philosophy, or what- 
ever you choose to call it, with which all the creatures in this place, the 
birds in particular, submit themselves to their destiny. They do not 
how! and cry, brutes though they be; they do not endeavour to tear 
their chains up, or beat down their dens; they find the contest hopeless, 
and they handsomely and wisely give it up. It is true, their wants are 
attended to as far as possible, and they have none of the more intolerable 
wants of self-love and wounded vanity—no vindictiveness seemingly, 
nor the love of pure obstinate opposition, and of seeing whose will can 
gettheday. If they cannot have liberty, they will not disgrace captivity. 
But then what a loss to them is that of liberty! It is thought by some 
that all which they care for is their food ; and that, having plenty of this, 
they must be comfortable. But feeding, though a pleasure of life, is not 
the end of it; it is only one of its pleasurable supports. Or grant it 
even to be one of the ends of life, as indeed it may be considered by 
reason of its being a pleasure, more especially with some animals (not 
excepting some human ones), still, consider what a far greater portion 
of existence is passed by all creatures in the exercise of their other 
faculties, in some form of motion (so much so, that even food would 
seem not so much an object of the labour, as a means of it—life itself 
being motion in pulse and thought), and then think of how much of the 
very spirit of their existence all imprisoned creatures are deprived. 

The truth is, that if a man has happened, by the circumstances of his 
life, to think and endure much—to enjoy much, and to know what it is 
to be deprived of enjoyment—and, above all, to know what this very 


—- — _ -_ = — . — -— +e 


* Gray’s translation, ** Perching on the sceptred hand,” &c.. is very fine ; but he 
has omitted this exquisite epithet of the eagle’s sleep, mors! (dyeev), so full of the 
depth of rest and luxury. Gilbert West’s version of the passage has merit, but he 
wanted gusto enough to venture on this epithet. Cary (thanks to his Dantesque 
pen !) has not dishonoured it. 

** Jove’s eagle on the sceptre slumbers, 
Possest by thy enchanting numbers ; 
On either side, his rapid wing 
Drops, intranced, the feather’d king ; 
Black vapour o’er his curved head 
Sealing his evelids, sweetly shed, 
Upheaving his moist back he hes, 
Held down by thrilling harmonies.” 
Cany's Pindar, p. 62. 
Aug.—vVOL., XLVI, NO. CLXXXVII. 24 
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want of liberty is, this confinement for a long time to one spot, the sight 
of these Gardens ends in making him more melancholy than comfort- 
able. Hating to interfere with other people’s pleasures, or to seem to 
pretend to be wiser or better than my neighbours (especially a speak - 
ing, as circumstances render expedient, in my own name), | did not 
well know how to get this truth out of my lips ; till seeing the interest- 
ing article in the ** Quarterly Review” on the same subjec t, and finding 
the writer confessing that he could never pass by these eagles “ without 
a pang,” I felt that I might — against the whole business of 
captivity with the less hazard of a charge of immodesty and self- 
opmion*. Let me not be uhieoment as implying blame against any 
one. I have the greatest respect for the persons and motives of the 
gentlemen who compose the Zoological Society, and who have (as 
already hinted) given a prodigious lift, in the se ale of comfort, to creatures 
destined to shows and menageries. ‘Their zeal in behalf of the general 
interests of knowledge and humanity is, | have no doubt, fervid ; and 
their defence, in the present instance, is obvious, and perhaps unan- 
swerable. /f they did not take charge of animals for exhibition, others 
would, and would do it badly ; and the old system would return. 
There would be no such handsome places any longer for the prisoners 
as the Marylebone and Surrey gardens, Granted. Tam only restoring 
the prince iple to its element, or pushing the abstract defence of the = 
system to its utmost, and trying whether it would stand the test of 
final judgment, if action were free, and prohibition could be rollic Py 
and, under these circumstances I may ask, not uselessly even for present 
purposes, whether a great people, under a still finer aspect of knowledge 
and civilia ation than at present, would think themselves warranted in 
keeping any set of fellow-creatures in a state of endless captivity—their 
faculties contradicted, their very lives, for the most part, turned into 
lingering deaths? E very now and then the lions, and other animals 
in these ph ices, disappear. They die off from some malady or other, 
either of inactivity, or of other contradiction to their natures, or from 
the soil or climate. The * Quarterly Review” thinks that the London 
clay is pernicious to the collection in Marylebone Gardens. The Surrey 
collection, it seems, though the sm: ler, 3 is the healthier. But how long 
do the animals last there? Or is captivity a good thing for them 
anywhere ? 

The main arguments in favour of such collections are, that they 
crease the stock of knowledge, encourage kindly feelings towards the 
lower creation, and tend to substitute rational for irrational amusements. 
They who object to them are warned furthermore how they render the 


———— 








* * But we must bend our were to the eagle-house, and we confess we never pass 
it by without a pang. Eagles, laemergvers, condors, creatures of the e/ement, born 
to soar over Alps and Andes, in helpless, hopeless imprisonment. Observe the 
upward glance of that golden eagle—ay, look upon that glorious orb—it shines 
wooingly : how impossible is it to annihilate hope !—he spreads his ample wings, 
springs towards the fountain of light, strikes the netting, and flaps heavily down :— 
* Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch ‘entrate.”. We know not what their worships would 
say or do to us, if we were to work our wicked will; but we never see these unfor- 
tunates without an indescribable longing to break their bonds, and let the whole 
bevy of these 

‘Souls made of fire and children of the sun’ 


wander free.” 
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imagination over-nice and sensitive, or make worse what cannot be 
helped ; and something is occasionally added respecting the perplexed 
question of good and evil, and the ordinances of Providence. have 
not room to repeat what has been often said in answer to reasonings of 
this description, which, in truth, are but so many beggiugs of the 
question, all of them to be set aside till the first doubts of the manliest 
and most honest conscientiousness be disposed of. Providence is to be 
adored at all times, and its mysteries to be brought in, humbly, when 
man comes to the end of his own humble endeavours; but till then it is 
not his business to play with the awful edge-tools of a right of proyi- 
dential force, and its mixture of apparent evil. Tle must do what his 
conscience tells him, all kindly, and nothing (where he can help it) with 
& mixture of wukindness; and thus | know not how a conscientious 
naturalist, setting aside that argument, that others will do worse, would 
be able, if nations were to come to such a pitch of refinement as above 
stated, to do the evil of imprisoning and withering away the lives of his 
fellow animals, that some problematical good might come. 

A paragraph in the newspaper the other day, speaking of a lion that 
died after three years’ incarceration, (one in four of its whole life,) said, 
that the Zoological Society have “ never been able to keep any of the 
larger carnivora longer than that time; they have lost (it adds) nine 
lions since January, 1832.’’ It is not easy to reconcile this statement 
to others which tell us of tens and twenties of years passed by lions and 
other beasts under the hke circumstances. Imprisonments of that 
duration have been known in the Tower and other places—jails far less 
favourable, one would think, to the lives of the inmates, than these open 
and flowery spots. The Society’s catalogue informs us that the grisly 
bear in their possession “was brought to England upwards of twenty 
years since by the Hudson’s Bay Company,” and that it remained in the 
Tower till the accession of his present Majesty ; and their harpy eagle 
was caught in 1822. Long life in a prison, however, is a yery different 
thing from natural life out of it. 

At ail events, on the principle of doing the very best possible, would 
it not be desirable, nay, is it not imperative on societies possessed of 
funds, to enlarge even the better accommodation they have provided, to 
give elephants and girattes still greater ranges, and, above all, to supply 
far better dens to the lions and tigers, &c., for dens they still are, of the 
narrowest description ? 





WORDS FOR A_ TRIO. 


AN argument like a good trio should be 
Where we all differ, and yet all agree, 
In truth, and in tone, and in blest harmony. 


L. H. 
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THE NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN*. 


Ir we reflect upon the magnitude and grandeur of our navy—that it is 
the source-of our power, wealth, security, and fame—-that it ever has been 
the pride and favourite of the nation—and that its deeds of enterprise and 
valour, as well as its fortitude under sufferings, are pre-eminently susceptible 
of all the beauty and sublimity by which narrative and description can ele- 
vate the mind and rouse the passions—we may not escape astonishment at 
the very little that the higher branches of literature have done upon such a 
subject. In fact, most of our works upon naval history and biography have 
been written by landsmen, who have not been able to imbibe a sailor's spirit 
or the peculiarities of a sailor's feelings, and they have deseribed feebly or 
obscurely what they have been barely able to understand by dint of toil and 
trouble. Hume, the historian, confessed, that whatever pains he took, he 
never could comprehend a naval battle; and considering the manner in 
which actions between single ships, squadrons, and fleets have often been 
deseribed (especially in the days of manceuvres and tactics), we are not sur- 
prised that they should have baffled the comprehension of perhaps the most 
ueute and lucid intellect of his age and country. But we have arrived at a 
different era, and we have now before us a standard work of Naval History, 
comprising a period more replete with science, more full of great and glorious 
deeds, and more illustrative of all the resources and energies of powerful and 
heroie minds, than any other period of five times the duration in the naval 
annals of this or of any other country, either in the ancient or modern world. 
From the year 1793 to the battle of Trafalgar or Algiers, naval affairs were 
conducted upon a seale and with a spirit which no future conjuncture of cir- 
cumstances will probably ever produce ; Captain Brenton has drawn these 
with a master’s hand. The work impresses us with the science and skill 
of a veteran officer, and we have its lucid pages glowing with the seaman’s 
spirit, patriotism, and feelings. 

A mere naval history, however, with whatever talents or in whatever spirit 
it may be written, would, upon the whole, be an uninstructive work. A per- 
petual and unrelieved account of battles can afford to the mind only a coarse 
stimulus and gratification, which soon exhausts attention, and eventually 
occasions the worst species of satiety. Such books, like the “ Newgate 
Calendar,” are — an excitement to youth or the resource of the illite- 

rate and vulgar. Captain Brenton judiciously avoids this evil, and the plan 
of his work merits unequivocal praise, and places it far above all competi- 
tion. The author connects our naval affairs with the general history of the 
country and of Europe. Our campaigns and battles on the ocean are there- 
fore not isolated events, but parts and parcels of the general warfare. We 
trace them in connexion with the causes, conduct, and objects of the war, 
with the avowed or secret designs of cabinets and negotiations, so that the 
work has not only all the merits of a strictly naval history, but its parts com- 
bine into a succinct, but comprehensive, lucid, and most interesting history 
of the affairs of the belligerent nations, with their effects upon neutral powers 
and upon the general interests of mankind. This plan renders the work one 
of the most entertaining and useful productions of the age; but it will be 
our duty presently to point out several errors in the filling-up of the outline. 

We recollect that when Captain Brenton first published his “ Naval His- 
tory,” in 1823, the work occasioned a very powerful sensation throughout 
the military and naval services, and created a strong impression on the pub- 
lic mind in general. Few books incurred more censure or received more 
praise. Unfortunately, however, in our opinion at the time, an opinion 
whic h the public have at length confirmed and adopted, the work was 





* The Naval History of Great Britain, brought down to the Present Time, By 
Capt. Edward Pelham Brenton, R.N, 
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strongly blamed for its very best points of excellence, whilst it received the 
most extravagant praise for its worst and least pardonable defects. The 
extent of the history, with its very high price, confined its circulation to the 
richer classes ; but as it received probably more public patronage than any 
work under similar circumstances had received for a very long period, we 
felt surprised that the gallant officer did not supply the country with an 
edition in which the errors of the first might be expunged, and which might 
be brought within the reach of more humble pockets. This desideratum is 
at length supplied, but not altogether without defects, which we shall feel it 
our duty to point out. Some few of the original sins still remain ; others 
are much modified and softened; and others, we are happy to say, are omitted 
and atoned for; and we shall point out the first two classes, in the hopes that 
there may be no detraction from the merits of this excellent work in the 
future numbers. 

We have stated that Captain Brenton’s original work was strongly blamed 
or reproached for points that constituted its greatest merits, and that it was 
as extravagantly praised for its greatest defects. This position, amounting 
almost to a paradox, it will now be our task to establish. 

The gallant author is evidently an enthusiast in his profession. His love 
and zeal for the service know no bounds, and he never takes his pen in his 
hand without showing that he is embued with an ardent spirit of patriotism, 
and with a devoted loyalty, both of which, however, have that peculiar tinge 
which is derived from a naval life. Captain Brenton, moreover, under all 
circumstances is influenced by a spirit of veracity, and from these various 
causes he was induced to tell many truths of a most unpleasant nature; and 
hence were his writings and himself blamed by all who had, or had had, or 
who hoped to have a participation in systems that injured the public service 
to the advantage of private individuals. In the true spirit of history, and 
with feelings most highly to his honour, this gallant oflicer exposed the 
scandalous practice of hiring :nerchant vessels at an enormous rate of ton- 
nage, under the pretext of using them as transports, when they were allowed 
to lie idle in port, the real object being to enrich owners who were of a cer- 
tain set of political opinions. Nextcame a by far more flagitious and cruel 
species of corruption. Whilst the impress service was inflicted upon all 
classes, With a barbarity almost incredible in these days, and whilst, by 
dint of high bounties and pardons for crimes, our navy, at the most awful 
and eritical juncture of affairs, was receiving convicts from the hulks, and 
the sweepings of wretches from the jails and haunts of infamy in London 
and our large towns, hundreds of the finest seamen, that possessed votes in 
boroughs, were protected from serving in the navy, and allowed, at the very 
gasp of our existence, to idle their lives away on board of packets or vessels 
serving or only nominally serving on the coast or in ports and harbours. 
Surely nothing could have been more culpable in an historian than conceal- 
ing these facts. Our gallant author also pointed out the execrable supply 
of our fleets with provisions, stores, and, above all, with ammunition—gun- 
powder, for instance, either adulterated or deficient in quantity. The need- 
less severity of punishment was exposed, and a humane sentiment was 
uttered at the judicial butcheries of our veteran seamen for nominal muti- 
nies, such as that at Bantry Bay, and at the executions at which the 
writer of this article had the misfortune to attend as an officer. Some ani- 
inadversions were made upon the unequal distribution of prize-money, upon 
the unnecessary detention of ships upon foreign stations, upon the cruelty of 
keeping the pay of seamen so long in arrear, and upon the abuses in general 
which rendered the mutiny at Spithead almost unavoidable. 

Another highly honourable instance of candour and veracity was the ex- 
posure of the fraudulent system of misrating our ships, by which in all 
actions and battles we made it appear that we had overcome a vastly superior 
furce, whereas, in numerous instances, directly the reverse was the fact. 

Great as was the honour due to Captain Mantis for thus pointing out 
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errors for correction, and for writing history in the spirit of an honest chroni- 
cler, he was entitled to a still higher degree of admiration and of public gra- 
titude for his pointing out the want of skill, seamanship, zeal or spirit in 
officers, by which battles were avoided, or rendered nugatory in cases where 
they might have and ought to have ended in the entire destruction of the 
enemy. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the man who possesses so fine a moral 
courage, and who is actuated by patriotism, loyalty, and so pure a zeal for 
his profession, must have to encounter the resentment of the guilty or sus- 
pected, before his conduct settles in the quiet and permanent possession of 
that esteem and fame which, however late, are sure eventually to be bestowed 
upon such deserts. Thus was Captain Brenton’s valuable work blamed for 
its chief merits, until it gradually gained upon the public esteem, and is now 
in possession of a celebrity which is not likely to be diminished. 

We owe it in justice to our author to state, that in making these exposures 
he was guilty of no personalities. He betrayed not the slightest spleen, ran- 
cour, or individual feeling, but wrote in the fair spirit of history. The 
** Parcere personis et dicere de vitiis” seemed to be ever present in his mind, 
and he attacked systems rather than men, and treated the cases rather as 
the rvtza temporum than the crimina hominum. In these exposures he 
was decidedly too lenient, and, from our own personal service in the navy, we 
could point out important cases in which he ought to have been more severe 
in his observations. It is singular, moreover, that in his strictures upon the 
fleet off Brest, in 1794, for which he incurred such censures, his views have 
been fully justified by all the documents and statements which the contro- 
versy has elicited. But public opinion has long been uniformly and steadily 
in favour of our author on all these points, and upon this braneh of the sub- 
ject the work may now be pronounced as perfect. Its utility in this respect 
is invaluable. 

We now come toa by far less pleasing part of our duty as critics. We 
have shown that Captain Brenton’s work was censured for all that was praise- 
worthy, and it is now our task to show that it has been praised for that which 
was reprehensible. 

Captain Brenton, as we have already observed, takes a sort of bird's-eye 
view, or makes a comprehensive sketch, of the military and political affairs 
of the world, during the period of his history, and by this means he gives 
importance, dignity, and increased interest to his naval details and narra- 
tions. Merely to describe a naval battle, is simply to show the relative dex- 
terity and valour with which ships and fleets can knock each other to pieces ; 
but to trace the causes of battles, their designs and objects, the hopes and 
fears, the joys and disappointments which they occasion in courts, cabinets, 
and nations, and to point out their effects upon relative operations of armies, 
and upon subsequent features of the war and final close of hostilities, is 
giving a grand, a useful, and interesting feature to naval warfare. We can 
conceive nothing more mean than a naval history of England during the first 
American war, written upon the one plan; nothing more grand, if written 
upon the other. 

Unfortunately, however, Captain Brenton’s execution is not always equal 
to his plan or outline. When afloat he is comprehensive, lucid, just, and © 
grand; but directly he gets on shore he is too apt to merge the historian into 
the politician, the politician into the partisan, and the partisan into the 
zealot. Our author, we need not say, is not a Radical, Whig, or Liberal of 
any denomination; nor is he a Conservative, or even a Tory in any modern 
or recent acceptation of the word; but he is a Tory of the nautical genus, 
and is just the individual of that genus that a man might expect to have 
found on the quarter-deck of Admiral Hosier or Commodore Benbow. 

In the very first paragraph of the work we find a taunt against the Ame- 
ricans for their “ Successrut Repetition!" We all of us must have heard 
of the old joke, that treason never prospers, for if prosperous none dare give 
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it that odious name of treason; and surely the reasoning may be applied to 
the twin offence—rebellion. The Americans committed no rebellion. They 
merely asserted a great principle, the foundation of all liberty and the very 
key-stone of our constitution—a principle that no man in our empire will 
now dispute, and which few honest and temperate men disputed at that 
time—the principle that representation should precede and accompany tax- 
ation. We have next a reiteration of the trite old notion, that the French 
Revolution was occasioned by the political infeetion which the French soldiers 
received in their service in the American war. The French Revolution was 
in progress at least half a century before that of America dawned on the 
political horizon; and a philosophic mind must see that both were the 
inevitable results of nations becoming too populous, wealthy, spirited, and 
intelligent for institutions which had never been intended for, and which 
were not adapted to, so advanced a state of society. “ But Divine Provi- 
dence, ’ savs Captain Brenton, * enabled us to overcome these two rebellions, 
and a most formidable and dangerous rebellion at home.” Could any man 
believe that “this dangerous rebellion at home” is an allusion to the few 
days’ riots of Lord George Gordon’s mob—riots got up by the court as a “ No 
Popery” ery on the immediate eve of a general election, and which were for 
some time connived at and fostered for party purposes—riots confined to the 
lowest rabble, that never extended beyond the metropolis, and which were at 
last put down in one day, without the loss of a single life or even limb on the 
part of the public authorities. We are next told that France, in declaring war 
against us in 1793, was actuated by “ persevering malignity, by deadly hate,” 
&e. &e. But France was not actuated by any other feelings against England 
than those of the rivalry and nationality common between all nations adja- 
cent or in contact. These feelings exist between the Poles and Russians, 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, the Swedes and Danes or Norwegians, the 
Austrians and Bavarians, the Prussians and Russians, the Russians and 
Turks, the Austrians and French, the French and English, and are reci- 
procal between all the petty states of Italy. These feelings arise from the 
cupidity of each other's possessions, and the supposed necessity of inculeating 
them for self-defence. But never was a nation more amicably disposed than 
France towards England in 1793; never did a nation make more strenuous 
efforts to preserve peace; and the virtual declaration of war and actual coms 
mittal of hostilities commenced on the part of England. 

Adverting to the very laudable attempt of the Emperor of Germany to 
open the Scheldt in 1785, our author justly observes that “ there appears a 
manifest injustice in denying to a people the use of a river which a bountiful 
Creator has given to them.” Can it be believed that, after this, the author 
vituperates the French for their attempt to open this river in 1792, and 
accuses them of disregarding ‘“ those venerable monuments of antiquity,” 
the treaties of Munster and Westphalia, by which the navigation of that 
river was prohibited under the guarantee of England. This is writing his- 
tory in a very partial spirit. 

These faults, however, are much reduced in number, and mitigated in a 
degree in the present edition, and we point them out in a friendly spirit in 
order that they may not be allowed to extend beyond their present limits of 
the first number, or first 140 pages of the work. 

Captain Brenton is possessed by an anti-Gallic mania—an anti-Napoleon- 
phobia, and nothing can exorcise the evil spirit. Can it be believed that in 
a very able and even beautiful description of our cruel and insane possession 
of Toulon in 1793, he calls Napoleon only “the celebrated Napoleon,” and 
adds, “a ltentenant-colonel of artillery, he had the ant and the aupacity 
to command respect and obedience, even from his superior officers, who 
blindly submitted to be led by him whom they could not instruct. Tohim 
the Convention owed the surrender of the place and the retreat of the British 
forces.’ Isthis the view which a gallant officer and honourable gentleman 
takes of genius and valour reaping their reward on the field of battle? 
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Speaking of this horrible expedition, the author acknowledges that Mr. Pitt 
was informed by the first military authority that 50,000 good troops were 
requisite for the purpose, and yet we undertook it with a motley gang of 
foreign poltroons ; and when we were obliged to fly, and the wretched inha- 
bitants were trembling with horror at the prospect of being delivered up to 
the slaughter and butchery of the Republican forces, our commanding 
officer made them a long speech, expatiated upon the paternal goodness of 
the king of England, who had sent out for their proteetion—what ? the fifty 
thousand good troops ?—no—but two commissioners. Raving despair suc- 
ceeded this disgusting mockery, and in a few days the slaughter com- 
menced. 

Not only does Napoleon always receive this harsh treatment at the hands 
of our author, but the French officers of the greatest bravery and fame are 
sometimes recorded with an equal want of eandour. The courage and 
noble qualities of other French officers exhibited against us im fight 
are attributed to the ignoble source of personal terror. Captain Brenton 
cannot even narrate the glorious and hard-fought battle of the Ist of June, 
without assuring us that the celebrated deputy of the Convention, Jean Bon 
St. André, “ the representative of the people,” as he sneeringly calls him, 
lefi the admiral’s side and ran below immediately the firing commenced, 
Whether this man wanted or did not want personal courage, is a point utterly 
below the notice of history : and what therefore can be the motive of men- 
tioning it? We could point out many similar passages. We do not say that 
they are petty and mean; but we may ask, whether they are consistent with 
the spirit of a gallant oflicer ? Our author's candour, where his prejudices are 
not concerned, induces him to expose, (what indeed could not be concealed,) 
that many of our officers have in battle betrayed the grossest dereliction of 
principle, though few have been brought to courts martial. Might not a 
system of vigorous justice have operated upon the fears of these men as 
powerfully as the terrors of the guillotine are said to have acted upon the 
nerves of the officers of the French navy ? 

It is impossible, without great pleasure and improvement, to read Captain 
Brenton’s account of the state of the navy prior to the French revolutionary 
war. The mind is struck with the rapid rise of this now gigantic and over- 
whelming arm of defence and aggression, and great surprise is occasioned 
both at the lateness of our most essential improvements and at their having 
been all borrowed tardily from other nations. Thus we find that our slips 
of war were not coppered till the latter part of the American war, although 
the French had adopted this obvious improvement throughout their service 
years before, and we had felt the want of it in all our naval battles. So 
behind-hand were we in architecture, that our chief model of two-deck ships 
was long the Courageux, taken from the French so late as 1761. Then our 
lower deck ports, even in three-deckers, only three feet eight inches above 
the sea, till the French taught us to make them seven, eight, or even nine 
feet. After the Courageux, the Tonnant, Malta, and Canopus, all captures 
from the French, were our models for two-deckers, whilst the San Joseph 
(Spanish) was perhaps the finest ship of her immense size that we had ever 
possessed. The Egyptienne ought to have taught us that improvement in 
frigates which we at last learnt to our cost by our defeats from the 
Americans. Even in signals the French preceded and excelled us. 

Captain Brenton gives an admirable account of the awful mutiny of 1797, 
with the less important, though still interesting, mutinies that preceded and 
followed it. Attempts are no longer made to conceal the fact, that the great 
mutiny, and generally all mutinies prior to the war of 1803, were occasioned 
by the truly horrible cruelties and ill usage inflicted on the men. All their 
grievances, or nearly all, were eventually redressed ; and the fine principles 
that the men assumed, with their fortitude, forbearance, decorum, and disci- 
pline, under every possible incentive to indecency and outrage, stamp the 
character of the English sailor as the finest upon earth. No population in 
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the world ever produced so sublime a moral scene. The men had been kept on 
the pay and allowances established in the reign of Charles IL, false weights 
and measures were basely sanctioned by law, and the provisions were so 
scanty and bad, that the seamen were a prey to disease. Punishment was 
frequent, severe, and cruel almost beyond the belief of humanity; and so 
nominal was the division of prize-money, that in one case Captain Brenton 
tells us that the admiral, who was not present, shared 50,0007, each captain 
30,000/., and, he might have added, each seaman about three or four pounds, 
But all the remonstrances of the seamen, their petitions and memorials, 
had been neglected; and though, during the mutiny, the officers, by 
shooting, beating, and abusing the men, often excited them almost beyond 
human forbearance, yet did the seamen abstain from violence or insult, 
keep the crews in order, and adhere to their resolution to return to their 
duty should an enemy appear. Lamentable is it to relate, that in the various 
mutinies which extended from that of 1797 to the mutiny in Bantry Bay in 
1803, more than five hundred of our best seamen and the finest men in the 
world were executed, and a great many of them, it is now acknowledged, 
without a fault, whilst the faults of a vast number of others were rendered 
venial by provocation and other circumstances. Captain Brenton with a 
manly spirit points out cases, such, for instance, as that of the Bounty,’ in 
which the oflicers, who had driven their crews to mutiny by conduct which 
ought to have been punished by courts-martial, were richly rewarded ; whilst 
the unhappy seamen were flogged or hanged for the mutiny into which they 
had been so cruelly goaded. 

It is consolatory in this and in all other respects to reflect upon the pro- 
digious improvement in the spirit of the age. The country is much indebted 
to this naval officer for pointing out the progress that has been made from 
the old fraudulent and ferocious to the present enlightened and humane 
system of naval management. 

There is another part of Captain Brenton’s history which is invaluable, 
We allude to his impartial account of battles and of all naval operations, in 
which he brings the valour and self-devotion and patriotism of our seamen 
and officers before the reader in the most vivid and glowing colours, and 
raises to their fame an everlasting monument; whilst, on the other hand, 
with a candour that stamps on him magnanimity and the finest spirit, he 
points out where battles have been lost, or but partially gained, from a want 
of courage, zeal, patriotism, or professional knowledge of officers. This is 
doing the country a great service, It is obvious that every service of ever 
nation must be improved if history be written in that spirit of truth which 
gives publicity to bad and glory to good actions, and which secures honours 
and rewards solely to merit—which, in short, realizes the motto on Nelson's 
escutcheon :— 

“ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 


In congratulating the public upon the appearance, in a very cheap form, 
of this invaluable work, we are sorry we cannot refer to a most interesting 
portion of it,—we allude to the narration of shipwrecks and disasters, “ the 
moving accidents by flood and field.” The great resources of intellect 
under extreme misfortunes and difficulties, the fortitude evinced under ex- 
cessive sufferings, the patience with which prolonged disappointments and 
disastrous accidents have been sustained, the generosity and tenderness 
which brave men have exhibited towards fellow-sufferers less able to bear 
up against appalling dangers and almost overwhelming miseries, and the 
master mind which has often extricated all around it from almost inevitable 
destruction, are not less interesting than the battles, murders, and sudden 
deaths which fill up the foreground of military and naval histories. In this 
branch of the work Captain Brenton is unrivalled; and we now dismiss the 
subject, having done our duty in pointing out those prejudices whieh we feel 
confident will be expunged from its future numbers, 
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How sharp those beams are in the tree !—how fresh, 
And how unblunted! as when first they sang 
Through sable air, and into orbed gold 

Struck the new planets. None of the rust of time 

Is there : nor of the mists of all the wets 

Of air and ocean; but how straight they come ! 
What arrows of thin diamond, needle-sharp ! 

What visible immortality, warm from heaven, 
Untired through space, new-born throughout all time, 
And though as fierce as Will, as soft as Love ! 

How can they come so far, and come so strong, 

And yet alight with such a loving ease ? 

Manifest love are they, and early at work, 
Unscornful, universal, beautiful : 

And now, this moment, while I write, are flooding 
The ocean tloods with light, in which the whales 

Lift warm their island-backs, and cherishing 

My buds here in the window, soft as thought. 


Not with so little wisdom as some think, 
Nor with religion so unworthy a better, 
Did o'd imagination, in these beams 
Of heav'n, shape forth a god, lustrous in groves * 
Who to his golden-chorded lute attun’d 
All graceful aspiration, and had shafts 
Of fiercer light, by which corruption died ;- 
Beauteous Apollo! Fair as his own fanes 
In forests dark, the deathless elegance. 


Yes, still there is Apollo. Still he haunts 
The groves that have survived his other groves, 
In poets’ books ; and painting lost him not; 
How could it? Being of colour and the sun, 
Visible poetry ; and he has shrines 
And marble incarnations in hush'd rooms, 
Where, as he stands, he seems as though he need 
Never move more, reposing on his truth, 
And the air loves him. Poets never dreamt 
That he was dead, though in the common creed 
Not seen. Lo! Dante, at heav’n’s very door 
Invokes the Pagan angel +: Spenser, naming him, 
Is grave as Homer was; and Milton's self, 
Stern from the Sinai thunders, and disposed 
To think him evil, could not, but rebuked, 
Only to let him hear his tones of love, 
And find, for him and his, strange corners sweet 
Of flowery blame against a kindlier creed, 
(Dear Christianity ! Most Christian creed !) 
When all that has been, shall be found of piece 
With all that is, and beauty and kindness one. 

Leren Hunt. 


* Leannot be sure that this passage was not suggested by he beautiful one in 
the Exrcurson ( Book the Fourth) where the lonely Greek herdsman, hearing some 
unknown music sweeter than what himself has been playing, has his fancy excited 
till it ** fetches 


Even from the blazing chariot of the Sun 
A beardless youth, who touch’d a golden lute, 
And fill'd the illumined groves with ravishment.” 
If so, I can only hope that my echo of the fancy has not quite dishonoured it. 
+ See the address in the first canto of the Paradiso, beginning—“ O buono Apollo!" 
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PORTRAITS OF NOTORIOUS CHARACTERS.—NO. Il. 


Tue Porice MAaisrrare. 


Tne traveller. when he came within view of the gibbet, knew that he had 
entered a civilized country. The Police Magistrate is of opinion that a spa- 
cious and well-filled prison is an object of national pride. He measures the 
resources of a nation by the number of offences it ean afford in a year ;—he 


calculates its moral greatness by the square acres covered by its gaols. 


That, in his eyes, is the land of liberty where there are plenty of prisons for 
the accommodation of the people. He is a friend to popular rights, and con- 
tends that the subject has the same right to his gaol which the sovereign 
has to his palace. He ean see no reason why the number of culprits should 
not be regularly kept up, on the plan laid down in the Army and Navy— 
when volunteers are searee, a bounty might be offered. He has no objection 
to the project for building new churehes; and admits that the new work- 
houses may fairly claim the approval of all who are friendly to the extension 
of imprisonment: but laments that there is a shameful want of public spirit 
with regard to the ereetion of new prisons. He is sure that there would be 
no want of offenders, if there were more gaols. He begrudges the money 


spent on the National Gallery at Charing Cross, but hints that a House of 


Correction at the entrance to Parliament Street is much wanted. He re- 
joices in the reform of the Criminal Code, and would go yet further; for, as 
he says, to transport a man for life gives him no chance of repeating his 
offenee, which is unfair towards the magistrate, and can only tend to de- 
populate our prisons, The more depraved, however, are better away; for 
nothing erieves him more than sending a hardened sinner to gaol. Prison 
discipline is too precious to be wasted on a wretch without feeling—on one 
who only corrupts the morals of the innocent prisoners, and teaches them 
not to mind picking oakum. He holds that man to be unworthy of the 
tread-mill who seeks to lessen the misery of his fellow-prisoners. Those 
whom he has the greatest satisfaction in committing are the roving rogues, 
who, although they know they are without food, are not ashamed of having 
an appetite that many a magistrate would be proud of when he goes home 
to dinner. The wicked wanderers who own to being houseless, and are 
nevertheless convicted of sleeping in the open air—perhaps of singing in 
the day time —these he commits com amore ; and often does bis heart ache 
at the reflection that imperious custom and vulgar prejudice prevent him 
from awarding more than a fortnight’s imprisonment. But he never repairs 
to his club to dine, or visits the theatre in the evening, with so heavy a heart 
as when, by a series of unlucky accidents, his morning has been devoted to 
examinations that have ended in nothing—in the discharge of the prisoners; 
when, after a fierce contest, he has failed to return a single member to the 
House of Correction. On such oceasions (they are rare), he exclaims, with 
a bitterness never felt by the old Roman, “I have lost a day!" These mis- 
fortunes will happen to the best of magistrates ; and they are chiefly attri- 
butable to the indulgence shown to the accused in the production of evidence 
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to substantiate their innocence. A man who would prove himself not guilty 
can have little respect for the Bench—no sympathy with the feelings of the 
magistrate, who is obliged to release him. It is questionable whether, in 
such cases, the complainant might not be committed instead; for surely 
magistrates should not sit for nothing? Prisoners, however, of a certain 
station in life, may be acquitted without violence to his feelings. If Sarah 
Jenkins, charged with shoplifting, be fashionably attired, and in affluent 
circumstances, she is addressed as Mrs. Jenkins, and accommodated with a 
chair and a glass of water. The Magistrate laments that an investigation 
should be called for, and casts a furtive glance to his private room. The 
witnesses are in this case persons whose testimony must be received with 
exceeding caution. They have something suspicious in their aspects ; while 
the prisoner at the bar—or rather the “ party accused ’’*—looks so very re- 
spectable. At every serious turn of the disclosure, he ejaculates—“ The 
party is so respectable—it's a pity !” 

But there is one class of persons whom he particularly holds up for the 
reprobation of mankind—the people who don't come forward to prosecute. 
This he regards as a moral offence of the blackest dye: nothing provokes 
him so much. Trial by Jury is so excellent an institution that it ought to 
be encouraged. The prisoner, he assumes, has faithfully done Ais duty ; and 
shame be on the prosecutor who neglects his own. 


Tue Borrower. 


The Borrower, with admirable consistency of character, borrows his motto 
from Shakspeare—‘‘ Base is the slave who pays!” He understands the 
meaning of the verb “ to give,” as in the case of a political subscription or 
a charitable donation, of which lists are published in the papers. Generous 
peeple give—poor-spirited people pay. He looks upon himself as a professor 
of the most ancient and noble art extant—the art of borrowing. He is proud 
to call himself an Englishman, because the said art has here been cultivated 
beyond any other. In modern times, more especially, it has been brought 
almost to perfection ; and has been so closely studied and so fondly cherished 
by statesmen and economists, that it may justly lay claim to be distinguished 
as the great National Art. Mr. Pitt is, of course, his beau-ideal of a 
minister; and he holds Britannia to be the envy of surrounding nations by 
virtue of her having been able to get her acceptances discounted to the ex- 
tent of eighthundred millions. He thinks it the duty of every subject living 
under such a State to follow the State’s example; and as he preaches, so 
he practises. 

By the art of borrowing, he of course means borrowing money. All 
other loans he despises except in cases of extremity,—as misapplications of 
ureat powers, and as tending to bring a great principle into a familiarity 
which breeds contempt. To be sure, the man who borrows reagy made 
articles is no fool, but he is a small dealer, and generally disgraces the art. 
What can he promise himself? What does he attain to? He can seldom 
get beyond a set of books, an umbrella, ora great coat: this is poor work, 
and renders borrowing a bore to both parties. The highest achievement in 
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this department is a horse and gig; and what can you do with it when you 
have got it? A borrower cannot afford to injure his credit by driving any- 
thing so suspicious as a gig; and to sell a borrowed one for even twice as 
much as it is worth is an offence against the laws: a borrower of this stamp 
can hardly pretend to more sagacity than alender. Borrowing a house, ready 
furnished of course, for the season—or a sailing boat for a month, may be a 
more respectable course, and it occasionally receives high sanction; but in 
the end both the villa and the vessel must be delivered back to the right 
owners (as the phrase is), which, to a borrower of the smallest susceptibility 
of feeling, is always unpleasant. 

Money alone, the sure means of purchasing pleasures of any pattern— 
the medium for the exercise of our own free will—the power of defying the 
world—- 

* The glorious privilege 
Of being independent—” 
this alone is worthy the great soul,the proud purpose, the noble ambition 
of the enlightened borrower; he should, as Cobbett used to say, “ get gold 
and keep it.’ He will take good care, at all events, if he have the least 
pretensions to honour—never to pay it back. 

We have already intimated ‘that to pay back money is inconsistent with 
the principle of borrowing ; but a different doctrine, we are aware, has been 
craftily broached in some quarters, and a different practice in some cases 
prevails. Borrowers of some credit and character are now and then known 
to create much disappointment by actually returning the money— by observ- 
ing their “ promise to pay” to the letter, and thereby violating the spirit of 
it. This occurs in cases where,a small sum having been lent, there is 
thought to be no chance of extorting the loan of a large one but by the re- 
payment of the trifle. Convenient as the plan may be, and at first sight it 
seems defensible enough, it is in point of fact tampering with an essential 
principle. It is a descent from the high to the middle ground—it counte- 
nances the fatal doctrine of expediency, and compromises an intrinsic right. 

The high-minded borrower is proof against the plausibility of this prac- 
tice. He is not of opinion that the end justifies the means. He never 
can be persuaded, under any circumstances whatever, to violate the first rule 
of his art. All that he ever hazards doing in this way, is to write to you to 
advance him a good round sum, requesting that you will deduct what he owes 
you from the amount. His maxim in the earliest flush of youth—at the dawn of 
life, when the mind, conscious of its purity, yet sensible of its frailty, looks out 
into the great world of morals and takes to itself some settled line by which 
its true guidance may be ensured, and its youthful rectitude preserved ; even 
then, ere yet he had ventured into the monied world, or whispered for the 
first time his want of a loan—his maxim was, “ No money to be returned.” 
What was adopted by the enthusiasm of youth, shall be adhered to by the 
experience of age. No sophistry, no tenet of expediency, no suggestion of 
convenience ever succeeds in inducing him to pay back the money he has 
borrowed: he would as soon think of turning lender. He gets his gold by 
fair play, and he keeps it upon a defined principle, He acts upon an upright 
and very simple system, that of never taking a denial; he asks, and asks for 
ever—but is always accommodating ; he wants seventy pounds, but he will 
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put up with fifteen, and take your bill for the rest; or he will call to-morrow, 
or on Friday, for the balance. He is not particular about guineas—make it 
pounds, and he will cheerfully allow the shillings as discount. If you 
regret that you cannot accommodate him on the instant, he merely inquires 
when you can; next week will do for him. If you cannot possibly name a 
time and see no likelihood, then he can but drop in and take his chance ; 
and, in the meantime, you will just be so good as to give him a note of intro- 
duction to Mr. Loosecash, your agent in Lothbury. 

Such is his urbanity that you cannot offend him; you are “ not at home" 
to him three times a day for a whole week, but on the eighth morning he 
meets you coming out, and presses your hand with as much fervour as if it 
had just written him a cheque. His disinterestedness is equally conspi- 
cuous; give him your acceptance for a hundred, and you may have his for 
a thousand at what date you will. He is the first to rejoice at the repeal of 
the usury-laws, because he can now ofler you your own terms ; one rate of 
per centage is the same to him as another. And let it not be insinuated to 
his dispraise that he was ever known to break faith with you. His frank 
and emphatic * Of course” in reply to your doubtful, drawling “* May I de- 
pend upon you?” means just what it says. If you cannot depend upon the 
mau who never means to pay, where can you rest dependence ? Would you 
rely on him who is trusting to a mere endeavour—to that rope of sand, a 
good intention ?—on one who will certainly pay youif he cax! No, here 
there can be no dependence. But on him who, like the sentimental travel- 
ler, is predetermined not to give you a single sous, you may rest an unhe- 
sitating reliance. A resoluuon to pay is scratched on glass, a determination 
not to pay is cut in marble. 

The Borrower is a vehement advocate for the strict administration of all 
laws conservative of property. He is a deadly enemy to the swindler. His 
soul sickens at the sight of a pickpocket. Even forgery, though more gen- 
teel, he denounces as infamously unfair, All these pursuits, he contends, 
militate against the successful practice of borrowing, and all might be more 
profitably and peaceably carried on upon the principles of that art. He in- 
sists that in a free country no man should be plundered without his consent, 
—but that at the same time every man has a right to be robbed if he likes. 
He is arbitrary in his judgments upon vagrants and other riff-raff—he has 
no pity for the poor—fellows who pay their way while they can, and when 
they cant, take to stealing; who know nothing of the golden mean; who 
have probably “ frittered their money away in paying their debts,”’ when, 
by spending it rationally, they might always have borrowed in an honourable 
independence. Yet it is curious that these two negatives, the beggar and 
the thief, make up that grand affirmative, the Borrower. It is simply so. 
How weak the elements that compose this strong and subtle spirit! Any- 
body can beg, anybody can steal; but to unite the two—to BoRROw—re- 
quires profound genius. 

Now the world, as we daily see, is full of profound genius. 
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Tue MAN WHO BELONGS TO NO Party. 


This gentleman is the living personification of the Malaprop Cerberus— 
three gentlemen at once. He is Tory, Whig, and Radical—and belongs to 
neither party. In his excess of impartiality he joins all three, and discards 
them in turn. The three goddesses are continually contending on the little 
Mount Ida of his imagination, and each wins the prize once a-day, At 
breakfast Sir Robert Peel is unanswerable; by dinner-time, Lord John has 
stammered out something convincing ; and with the third bottle, O'Connell 
reels in, to the air of ‘* See the conquering hero comes.” He is a more 
exquisite monster than that of the enchanted island, for he has three voices 
—and if he had three votes would give one to each party, to preserve the 
balance, and prove his independence. 

His is a comfortable creed, for it entirely excludes the workings of that 
antiquated inconvenience called a conscience. The man who belongs to no 
party can support each in succession, without damage to his character. 
Deviate as he may from the direct path, he cannot forfeit his consistency. 
It is his privilege, and his only, to take that course upon every occasion 
which his inclinations or his interests point out. He it is who can, with 
perfect impunity—with no possibility of impeachment—allow fair play to be 
the first law of nature— that of self preservation. He is bound by no prin- 
ciple but that which is comprised in the duty of “ taking care of yourself.” 
That he considers to be the Whole Duty of Man. Teach us that, he thinks, 
and you have taught us all. If every subject would but fulfil that duty, if 
every individual only knew how to “ take care of himself,” the doctrine of 
perfectibility would be no longer a dream, and the Millennium no longer 
moonshine. 

It is one of his maxims, that the man who is indifferent to his own in- 
terests can have no concern about those of other people. If he be unmindful 
of himself, how can he be thinking of his fellow-creatures? And yet, he re- 
marks, nothing is more common than to hear self-sacrifices lauded. People 
not only neglect their duty towards themselves and abandon the very mterests 
they are most bound to guard—but afterwards they walk abroad into the 
public streets and proclaim what they have done—as though there were 
nothing criminal, but something glorious, in inflicting injury upon a human 
being. Nay, so strong is this delusion, that the very people—and this in- 
deed is curious—the very people who are prone to take care of themselves, 
are generally the first to boast their self-sacrifices. The innocent absolutely 
stand self-accused, and beg to be condemned—quite glad to be even sus- 
pected of the very folly they would be ashamed to commit. 

Amongst these you will not find the “ Man of no Party.” He is a gen- 
tleman of too much decision of character—too upright and too downright. 
According to his creed, that man is the true patriot who never misses an 
opportunity cf serving himself; he alone is the real lover of his country 
who constantly devotes his mind, through good and ill report, to the pros- 
perous working out of his own individual ends, 

Although these ends may be often attained by an obstinate attachment to 
a particular party—and the shallow think this the certain way—they are 
only to be effectually accomplished through the medium of a delicate inde- 
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pendence of all parties—and this the cunning know. Independence is 
nothing more than a sense of dependance suppressed—as contentment is 
the art of hiding your desires, or as innocence is guilt undetected. The 
man of no party, then, is independent, because he contrives to conceal the 
fact that all parties are essential to him. Concealing that, he becomes es- 
sential to all parties. 

Now suppose him to make choice of one; directly he does so, he ceases 
to be of consequence. He is a convert to the right creed, and is never heard 
of afterwards. A party cannot afford to reward a friend whose suffrages it 
is sure of for nothing. It is throwing a good thing away to bestow it where 
it has been earned—favours in the political world should be employed to 
bribe, and not to recompense. He is a party-man, and must look for his 
reward in the triumph of his cause. With his party he must vote, right or 
wrong—that is, for or against his own interests—being equally sure of re- 
ceiving no indemnification from the other side. He has made up his 
mind—and he may die a beggar when he likes. His opinions are known— 
his vote certain—there is an end of him. 

But look at him as he is, a Man of no Party—joining either of the three 
when it suits him, bound fast to none, an object of desire to all : 


* What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty ?” 


He is a creature who has both— whose movements are matters of import- 
ance, whose intentions are universally speculated upon. Every body is 
curious about Ars opinion on the subject, because it is only to be guessed 
at ; everybody wants to know what he thinks, because he has not made up 
his mind ; everybody coneeives Azs vote to be of consequence, because they 
wonder on which side it will be given. Each party fancies him its own, and 
“the eyes of Europe are upon him.” Meantime he saunters from side to 
side, prying into everything and looking out for the shortest and surest path 
to his own advantage :— 


4 “ There he arriving round about doth flie, 


And takes survey with busie, curious eye, 
Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly—” 


deciding at last according to his sovereign will and pleasure. He has no 
predilections, no prejudices—he is bound to no pledge, trammelled by no 
party—-he is himself alone, and is like no brother—he can do what he likes 
with his own opinion and his own vote—the minister going out and the 
minister coming in are the same to him—he is a free-born, independent 
Englishman, who proves his anxiety for others by taking care of himself, 
and his good wishes for the interests of his country by assiduously pro- 
moting his own, 
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Lord Roldan ; a Romance. By Allan Cunningham. 


A romance comes before the public with a double claim—the claim, not of 
prose only, but of poetry. Inthe novel we look for the realities of life ; it is 
in the romance we hope for the blossoms of the imagination, springing from 
earth yet overspreading it with perfume and beauty. 

The existing taste is not perhaps favourable to works of this class ; and 
though such a Romance as “ Lord Roldan” must find favour in the eyes of 
all lovers of what is high and chivalrous, yet there are many who, realists 
in all but the name, can neither feel nor understand the workings of the 
poets heador heart. To rob our existence of romance would be like shearing 
the sun of his beams. 

It is impossible not to be captivated by the soft and thrilling beauty of the 
opening scenes of the first volume; they are the most exquisite we have ever 
read. The picture of Mary Morrisson is drawn witha skill and freshness 
worthy of the biographer of Burns; we felt from the first that she was a 
sweet wild flower which transplanting would destroy, and the interest she ex- 
ciles is carried on with considerable ability through the changes which time 
and situation oceasion to those she loves. The period chosen for the romance 
is when the star of Napoleon was ascending to the height from whence it at 
last dazzled him on to his destruction; the world, and the people therein 
were whirled from east to west—from north to south; but still the lowly 
Mary Morrisson and the bay of Glengarnock shine on with the green fresh- 
ness of a summer island. You see her at the first, and you see her at the 
last—the same upright, vet gentle woman, bending beneath the rebuke 
which she felt appearances had condemned her to; yet, conscious of her 
own rectitude, and remaining firm to the determination which obliges us to 
regard her with a respect bordering on veneration. We look upon the con- 
ception and development of Mary Morrisson’s character as amongst the 
finest efforts of modern genius:—the art which developes nature, without 
tainting or tearing the flower, whose leaves it unfolds, is surely perfect. 

We invariably avoid revealing a plot: a bad plot is not worth unravelling ; 
a good one deserves the labour, but it is a task which the reader must per- 
form for himself, or he can derive no pleasure from his reading. We have 
seen “ Lord Roldan” spoken of with an unmerited degree of coldness by 
some of our contemporaries whose opinions we, in general, highly value : and 
we have, strange as it may seem, seen them take exceptions to the volumes, 
because of what they termed their wi/dness and improbabilily. We have 
already drawn the distinction between the novel and the romance. If Mr. 
Cunningham had trodden only amongst the dull realities of life, his story, 
as a romance, must have wanted excitement and interest; it would not have 
been worthy of its name. He has emulated Napoleon's eagle in his flights ; 
and taken Mary Morrisson’s son to Italy and Egypt, where he makes acon- 
spicuous figure as one of the daring soldiers of Buonaparte. We admire 
the spirit which suggested so bold a journey, but we confess we think that a 
greater lapse of time should have passed before those mighty ones—who, 
living as they do in the memories of hundreds, cannot as yet be considered 
as historical persons—are brought before us. This is the only objection we 
can offer to a work the variety and vigour of which would, if need were, 
cover a multitude of sins. We have instanced the character of Mary Mor- 
risson, as with her and her son rest the interest of the whole; but it would 
be impossible, where there is so much demanding admiration, to single out 
from the mass of characters who play their parts so well, individuals demand- 
ing peculiar attention. The Scottish scenes are all, without exception, ad- 
mirable ; the tryste between young Roldan and his first love would form a 


delightful subject for Allan’s pencil, and the Halloween meeting in the 
Aug.—VOL. XLVIL. NO. CLXXXVIII. 2M 
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same volume would be worthy the attention of Sir David Wilkie. We sin- 
cerely commend this production toall who in these manufacturing times 
retain their affection for pure romance, and congratulate the only genuine 
Scottish poet left amongst us, on having added another laurel to his already 
richly-gathered garland. ‘ 


Gasparoni, and other Poems, 
Rhymes for the Romantic and Chivalrous. 
Alfred the Great. 
The Vale of Lanherne, and other Poems. By Henry Sewell Stokes. 


* Gasparoni, and other Poems,” is a collection of unmeaning absurdities, 
“The Khymes for the Romantic and Chivalrous” will pass muster well 
enough among the numerous volumes of fugitive poetry which monthly 
issue from the press. The author is young, and may one day, if we may 
judge from his first essays, produce a work of merit; he has, at present, 
many faults, which practice and experience alone will enable him to avoid. 
“ Alfred the Great” is a composition of a very different character, and as it 
aspires to the style of the regular epic, requires, as indeed it deserves, a 
somewhat more lengthened criticism. The subject which Mr. Collingwood 
has selected is certainly one of the best adapted in the whole course of 
English history for poetical illustration : and, although the genius of Dryden 
selected the romantic and legendary life of Prince Arthur as an exercise for 
his powers of rich description, the career of the great Saxon hero and legis- 
lator, or, at least, as much of it ‘as is connected with the expulsion of the 
Danes, appears to afford, if not so much latitude for mere imagination, a 
far closer agreement, at any rate, with the rules which, in epic composition, 
it has hitherto been the custom to acknowledge and obey. At any other 
time than the present, when the tide of literary taste is running against 
poetry of the severely heroic character, the appearance of such a work as 
* Alfred the Great” would have excited a general interest, and ensured the 
author a high, place among the writers of his country: as it is, it may not 
altogether fail in the effect of reviving some respect for a style of compo- 
sition, which, rather from the want of ability in many who have rashly 
attempted it, than from any exhaustion of its own capabilities to instruct 
and delight, has long sunk into comparative neglect and disesteem. 

Mr. Collingwood’s blank verse, a metre he has judiciously selected as most 
appropriate for his poem, is, like the architecture of the period it celebrates, 
of a simple and unostentatious character, yet neither devoid of dignity nor 
elegance ; possessing a strength which is not the less likely to be accompa- 
nied with stability, because not constantly intruded upon the eye, and an 
even tenor of excellence which neither despises, nor wholly relies upon the 
ail of external ornament. There is a peculiar happiness also in his concep- 
tion of the Danish character; the ivon warriors and votaries of Thor and 
Odin are drawn with a bold and decided hand, and the gloomy magnificence 
of the spirit of the Scandinavian mythology is well contrasted with the 
Christian hope and tempered patriotism which guides the Saxon clueftains 
and their king, amidst perils and disasters, to the hour of final deliverance 
and triumph. We may add, that the interest of the poem never flags, and 
has the additional merit (a merit not of every-day occurrence in a metrical 
production of twelve books) of keeping pace with the progress of the story 
from its commencement to its conclusion. Thus much of praise we are 
fully warranted in expressing, and those who take the trouble of perusing 
the work for themselves will, we are convinced, be inclined to think that we 
have rather fallen short of, than exceeded, the deserved meed of approbation, 

Some time ago, when Mr. Stokes’s “* Song of Albion” was transmitted for 
our notice, we felt ourselves justified in predicting that, at no distant period, 
its author would appear before the public with increased claims to their 
approbation ; we are happy to find our prediction verified by the volume 
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before us. “The Vale of Lanherne” consists of a series of pictures from rural 
life, under some of its most pleasing aspects, as exhibited in the south-western 
counties of England, and is as agreeable a poem as refined taste, benevolent 
feeling, combined with a ready power of observation, and great skill and 
ease of versification on the part of its author, could be expected to produce. 
His descriptions of the romantic scenery on the iron-bound coast of Cornwall, 
and occasional delineations of the simple-minded, but interesting population 
inhabiting the region— 
‘* Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold—" 


are no less novel than felicitous. The portions of his poem which appear to 
us most original are the characters of the inmates of the Nunnery of St. 
Mawgan, the Buried Parish Church, the Dying Wrecker, the Precipice of 
Trevanion, the Pilchard Fishery by Night, and the Tombs of the Sea- 
kings,—all beautiful little cabinet pictures, accurately and delicately handled, 


Popular Geography ; a Companion to Thomas’s Library and Imperial 
School Atlases. By Rowland Bond. 


Of all the elementary works on geography with which we are acquainted, 
this appears to us the best calculated to convey information, so that the in- 
formation may be retained. It is “ got up“ in a very neat manner, printed in a 
clear type in lecbia columns ; and the several chapters are skilfully arranged. 
The first part contains all that is important concerning the natural productions 
of the world—its geological formations, its river systems, its population, &c. 
The second contains the customary geographical details of the four quarters 
of the globe. The third explains all that is interesting and useful appertain- 
ing to ancient geography. It will be apparent that the advantage to be de- 
rived from such a publication must depend not only upon its accuraey, but 
upon the manner in which it is arranged. Of its accuracy we entertain no 
doubt; the author is, and has long been, lecturer on geography and mathe- 
matics to the London Institution ; and his book is dedicated, by permission, 
to the head master of King’s College. His fitness for the task, therefore, 
we do not question ; and although it can scarcely be expected that we should 
go through page after page of his book, we have looked sufficiently into it 
to be satisfied of the truth of what he states—‘ no labour has been spared 
to make it worthy public approbation.” 

Of the arrangement we may speak in terms of high approbation, We 
will take, for example, the plan by which he describes the British Islands— 
dividing his account under the following heads: Astronomical Position and 
Boundaries ; Mountains and Plains ; Rivers and Lakes ; Climate; Super- 
ficial Extent ; Population ; Revenue; Trade and Commerce ; Counties and 
Chief Towns, &e. Under each head‘the author gives the best authorities 
on the subject ; and while he does not too much compress, contrives to give, 
within the compass of a few pages, a vast variety of information upon every 
essential topic. 

The importance of such a book is obvious: as a school-book, or a book for 
families, it will be found of rare value; and we recommend it as one desery- 
ing the widest circulation. 


A Saunter in Belgium. By George St. George. 


There is not, perhaps, a better eriterion of the respective temperaments 
and talents of different individuals, than the manner in which, after so- 
journing in a different country, their observations are communicated for the 
benefit of the public. One man shall travel from Dan to Beersheba, and 
find all barren, in districts abounding with natural marvels or interesting 
modifications of social life: while another, from a hasty gallop across a wilder- 
ness, or a quiet saunter through cities from which previous tourists appear 
to have reaped the last remaining grain of intelligence, shall produce a book 
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filled with entertaining and original remarks and descriptions ;—so much, a 
phrenological critic might remark, depends upon the development of the 
perceptive organs of different observers ; and, without pretending to be phre- 
nologists, we may observe, that whatever may be Mr. St. George’s outward 
indications of the faculty of observation, he has given sufficient evidence in 
the volume before us of his possessing its actual power to no ordinary extent. 
He has, moreover, taken the most rational way of ensuring a true aequaint- 
ance with the condition and habits of the people he has visited— not, accord- 
ing to the most approved method, by hurrying from one station, as designated 
by the Guide-book, to another, with all the speed which constant relays of 
post-horses can supply, but by pursuing his travels in the guise of an honest 
pedestrian, to all outward appearance, of a class not superior to that of the 
peasantry themselves: thus gaining ready admission to the firesides of the 
simple-minded Flemings, and thoroughly informing himself of the condition 
of that grade of society which may be considered as representing the great 
active principle from whence all of general good or evil in the history of 
mankind has almost invariably originated. But, in addition to his exten- 
sively observant faculty, Mr. St. George possesses a mind well stored with 
historical reading, so that, amidst his representations of cities as they now 
are, and pictures of recent life of a truly original and amusing character, we 
are frequently recalled to the quaint but vivid descriptions of the past, as 
contained in the graphic pages of Froissart and Guicciardini ; and that air of 
political importance which has so long departed from them appears again 
to invest the once powerful seats of commerce and art in the Low Countries. 
Antwerp, Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, Tournay, Namur—each of these 
is connected with a train of associations in itself sufficient to fill a volume ; 
and from the valuable mine before him Mr. St. George has selected the 
most valuable material for the embellishment of his book. We would ob- 
serve, in conclusion, that not the least of his qualifications to please asa 
writer is derived from a spirit of kindliness and good nature, which seems to 
have accompanied him throughout his ramble. His pencil is invariably 
dipped in light and sunshine, and he possesses the happy faculty of dis- 
covering that there is a bright as well as a dark side in most circumstances, 
We venture to predict that his volume will prove an effectual talisman 
against the power of that splenetic demon which is accustomed to wait upon 
travellers, and upon English travellers more especially, if taken abroad as a 
companion; while to those whose travels are undertaken by their own fire- 
sides, we do not know a better guide for a mental excursion in Belgium. 


A Treatise on the Physiology and Pathology of the Ear; containing a 
Comparative View of its Structure, Functions, and various Diseases. 
By J. H. Curtis, Esq., Aurist in Ordinary to his Majesty. 


No one, we think, will be disposed to deny Mr. Curtis the praise of per- 
severance, and, what is more, of successful perseverance. How commendable 
is that application which is so combined with judgment —that is, surmounts 
every obstacle, and ultimately realizes the full amount of its anticipations ! 
Such is precisely the case with the author of this volume, who, notwith- 
standing the intricacy of his subject, and the apathy, and even opposition 
manifested as regarded his attempts at first, has completely triumphed over 
them all, and shown satisfactorily that diseases of the ear are, generally 
speaking, as curable as those of other organs, and that the only reason why 
they have ever been considered otherwise has arisen solely from the neglect 
with which the ear had almost universally been treated, until Mr. Curtis set 
his mind unshrinkingly to the task. The result of his labours is briefly 
summed up in this volume, the sixth edition of his treatise on the ear. The 
present edition has the advantage of many useful additions : among which 
are several interesting cases, showing the simultaneous cure of affections of 
the ear and the eve, proceeding from the same causes; a beautiful plate of 
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the great sympathetic nerve, exhibiting its various ganglia and ramifications, 
with a special design of showing their influence on the eye and ear, and 
hence how derangement of the stomach is productive of Uiaentes of those 
organs ; a novel plate of the organs of sensation; numerous curious and 
interesting remarks on the causes of disease in general; on the state of the 
deaf and dumb, and on other collateral topics. Altogether, we can confi- 
dently recommend Mr. Curtis’s work as giving a fair view of what has been, 
and what can be, done for the diseases of this intricate and invaluable organ. 


1. Facts not Fables. By Charles Williams. 12mo. 1833. 

2. The Vegetable World. By Charles Williams. 12mo, 1833. 

3. Art in Nature and Science anticipated. By Charles Williams. 
12mo. 1835. 

4. Visible History: England. By Charles Williams. 8vo. 1835. 

5. Visible Geography: England. By Charles Willams, 8vo. 1835. 

6. The Treasures of the Earth. By Charles Williams. 

7. The World of Waters. By Charles Williams. 


We scareely know which has the stronger claim upon our admiration— 
the ingenuity or the industry of Mr. Williams. His object in the volumes 
before us is beyond all praise. The rising generation and their teachers are 
under equal obligations to him; and, encouraged as he has been, we are glad 
to learn that his valuable labours are not likely soon to terminate. His 
* Facts, not Fables,” at their first appearance, were cordially welcomed to 
many a family circle, and prepared the public, generally, to give a favour- 
able reception to any work of his which might succeed them. The Facts 
are fifty in number, and are selected from the natural history of beasts, 
birds, and insects, as well as from the records of mankind, Each Fact illus- 
trates a sentiment or a moral, and is concluded by an appropriate application, 
Take the two following as fair examples and specimens of the whole :— 


“Tne Ant.—IJVhat we fuil to do at once may yet be accomplished, 


** The celebrated conqueror Timour the Tartar was once forced to take shelter 
from his enemies in a ruined building. There he sat alone for several hours. 
After some time, desirous of diverting his mind from his hopeless condition, he 
fixed his attention on an ant, which was attempting to carry a grain of corn larger 
than itself up a high wali; its efforts, however, were unsuccessful. Again and 
again it strove to accomplish its object, and failed. Still undaunted, it returned to 
its task, and sixty-nine times did Timour see the grain fall to the ground ; but the 
serentieth time the ant reached the top of the wall with the prize, and ‘ The sight,’ 
said the conqueror, who had just before been despairing, ‘ gave me courage at the 
moment, and I have never forgotten the lesson it conveyed.’ 


“« Application. 

“ Nor should we forget it. We should first see if a thing is worth doing, and 
if it be, and we fail, we should try again and again, and persevere until it is accom- 
plished. If an ant was not discouraged by sixty-nine failures, when should a 
little boy or girl be disheartened ?°°—Page 3, 


“ Tug TRAVELLER.— The many should not be condemned for the errors 
of the few. 

“ * The Americans,’ says Waterton, ‘are a gentle and civil people. Should a 
traveller meet with some disgraceful scenes, he ought not, on his return home, to 
adduce a solitary instance or two as the custom of the country. In roving through 
the woods of Guiana, I have sometimes seen a tree hollow at heart, shattered, and 
leafless ; but I did not, on that account, condemn its vigorous neighbours, and say 
that the woods were bad—on the contrary, 1 made allowances; a thunder-storm, 
a whirlwind, a blight from Heaven, might have robbed it of its bloom, and caused 
its present forbidding appearance. And on leaving the forest I carried away the 
impression, that though some few of the trees were defective, the rest were an 
ornament to the wilds, full of uses and virtues, and capable of benefiting the world 
in a superior degree.’ 
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“* Application. 

“«T don't like those children ;’ * 1 don’t like that school:' ‘I don't like the 
people of that village or town!’ And why not? ©! it is because of one or two 
you think disagreeable; and so you condemn all of them, about whom you may, 
notwithstanding, be wrong. How unfairly, how unjustly, then, do you judge ! 
Besides, among those you do not know, are many with whom you would be 
delighted, and who would be glad to make you happy. Far better is it to think 
kindly of all, than harshly of any one. W hen a little girl was asked, * How is it 
that everybody loves you 2?’ She replied, * IT don’t know, except it is because T love 
everybody,” 


The Vegetable World” is a work of a higher character, and is adapted 
to a class that has long outgrown the nursery. It is not so much a book of 
science as a deseant on nature, exhibiting ina pleasing form some otf the 
most interesting phenomena of natural history. But the principal object of 
the writer — and which is managed with great skill—is to trace the practical 
uses to which the various productions of the vegetable kingdom have been 
applied. He endeavours, mdeed, to find a use for everything, and loses no 
opportunity of leading the youthful minds he is anxious to instruet, from the 
beautiful design so obvious in eve ry form of organized matter, to the one 
Divine and glorious original of all. The table of contents conveys no idea of 
the various subjects which the volume embraces. This is a defect which 
ought to be supplied in another edition. 

‘* Art in Nature and Science anticipated.’ This work preceded the 
former, to which, indeed, it is properly an introduction ; though its object 
is sufficiently distinet ande omple te to render it inde pe *ndent of its suecessor. 
The principles of art, and the infinitely-varied practical illustrations of which 
they are susceptible, are all to be found in nature. This proposition Mr. 
Williams has undertaken to combi h, and in working it out to the satis- 
faction of his readers, has prese nted them with a very delightful volume. 
He commences in the following animating manner, which reaches the heart 
as well as the mind of the reader 

‘The eve of a mother is perhaps glancing over this page, and, accustomed to 
oyserve her children. she will remember how often the flower blooming in the 
meadows, and the gav insect fluttering bv. have attracted their attention and 
stimulated their inquiries. Here then is a basis on which a knowledge of natural 
history may be laid, and much that is interesting may assuredly be communicated 
even in childhood. Sympathy with the feelings of the poet * so beautifully de- 
scribed in his address to the niehtingale, is therefore a most desirable indication of 
paternal love :— 

‘That strain again : 
Full fain it would delav me! My dear babe, 
Who, capable of no articulate sound, 
Mars all things with his imitative lisp, 
How he wonld place his hand beside his ear. 
His little hand, the small fore-finger up, 
And bid us listen ! And l deem ul wase 
To make him Nature's plar mate. 

‘What objects of beauty, interest, and wonder appeal to us whenever we escape 
the error and folly of those who, seeing, see not! To give only one instance,— 
none, perhaps, is more appropriate than that which appears in the just, vet glowing 
language of Linnwus :— See the larce ele gant-painted wings of the butte fly, four 
in number, covered with delicate feathery scales! With these it sustains itself in 
the air a whole day, rivalling the flight of birds, and the brilliancy of the peacock, 
Consider this insect through the wonderful progress of its life ; how different is the 
first period of its being from the second, and both from the parentinsect! Its 
changes are an inexplicable enigma tous. We see a green caterpillar, furnished 
with sixteen feet, feeding upon the leaves of a plant; this is changed into a chry- 
salis, smooth, of gold lustre, hanging suspended to a fixed point, without feet, and 
sateteting withont food This insect again undergoes another transformation, 
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acquires wings, and six feet, and becomes a gay butterfly, sporting in the air, and 
living, by suction, npon the honey of plants. What has nature produced more 
worthy of our admiration than such an animal, coming upon the stage of the world, 
and playing its part there under so many different masks ?' 

«There is one most interesting point of view in which animated nature has yet 
been but little regarded. It has been said, indeed, that the nautilus suggested the 
construction and use of sails; but thongh this is certainly not mmpossidle, it partakes 
of little more probability than the idea would, that the divisions of houses into 
rooms, or the construction of domes, colonnades, and staircases, was borrowed from 
the architecture of ants; or that tapestry and carpets originated with the provision 
of them by other insects. An accurate and intelligent study of the natural world 
will, however, render it indisputable, that, though the ‘lord of the creation * often 
plumes himself on his inventive and observing powers, and is too complacent in 
his enumeration of the arts he practises, and of the sciences he loves, he who has 
‘Sall the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” has tanght inferior creatures to anti- 
cipate him in many of them, of which this volume will furnish ample and conclusive 
evidence.” '—I/ntroduction. 


Mr. Williams's later works, and which are the first of a series entitled 
“Visible History,” and “Visible Geography,” both of which treat exclu- 
sively of England, discover the versatility of his talents, as applied to one 
grand design, the education of children and youth, In these he has struck 
outan entirely new plan of teaching history and geography on two prinet. 
ples, “engaging the eye by representations historically correct, and exercising 
the power of association.’ He tells us, in the preface to the first volume, 
that 


‘* Tc originated in domestic instruction. The author found that questions were of 
constant occurrence, and particularly, ‘What soré of thing was it, papa?’ If he 
had arepresentation of the object referred to at hand, this was therefore produced 
to meet the inquiry; and if he had not, he hastily drew one, anxious to reward 
the curiosity and interest it is so important to excite. Proceeding in this way, the 
proofs were increased, that when the eyes are engaged—not merely by pictures, 
but by what are, as far as possible, correct representations—the knowledge acquired 
is far more accurate; and also by this means an irksome task becomes a delightful 
employment. 

* Another advantage was gained by attending to the association of ideas. It is 
well known that many things will not engage the attention, or leave any impression 
on the mind, unless it already contains something of the same kind; and that 
what is derived from reading and observation will be retained just in proportion as, to 
use a common figure, there are pegs in the mind from which it is suspended.” 


The graphic illustrations of these volumes are not only well executed, but 
they are admirable auxiliaries to the text ; and we are quite satisfied with 
the author, that the course he has pursued has opened to the juvenile readers 
cf history what approaches more nearly to a “ royal road” than any by which 
it has been preceded. 

We have but just received “The Treasures of the Earth,” and “ The 
World of Waters,” and though they belong to the series of “ Artin Nature,” 
and * The Vegetable World,’ we have therefore placed them last on our 
list. This series too, we are happy to learn, will yet be extended. Each 
volume is distinet and complete in itself, and in the hands of the intelligent 
and affectionate parent or teacher may be considered as a stock on which 
may be easily and delightfully grafted a particular acquaintance with that 
department of knowledge to which it immediately refers. ‘The Treasures 
of the Earth” is a collection of interesting and striking facts, illustrative of 
the important science of mineralogy ; like its predecessors, it is in dialogue, 
and is enlivened with anecdotes and the thousand little charms of domestic 
pleasantry, which prove to us that Mr. Williams has contrived to bring his 
readers within the citcle of his own family, where they become acquainted 
with places and methods of instruction by which they may most profitably, 
if they are parents, regulate theirown. “The World of Waters " compre- 
hends, to the extent of its limits, a great variety of invaluable details in-re- 
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ference to the phenomena of oceans, rivers, lakes, and streams ; to the force 
of water when in motion ; to the inhabitants of the deep,—fishes, mollusca, 
sponges, &e.; and also to the ships of our much-loved land. The scene of 
the conversations is laid in the Isle of Wight; and the prominent objects of 
interest in that attractive part of the country and its neighbourhood are 
described. The party proceed by packet from Southampton to West 
Cowes ; then East Cowes and Carisbrook are visited; afterwards, they go to 
Freshwater and its interesting neighbourhood; from thence, returning to 
Cowes, they visit the back of the island, and Ryde: from whence, in con- 
clusion, a trip to Portsmouth is taken. Though these scenes and places 
have often delighted us, in seasons when we have sought among them health 
and recreation, these pages, by the information they convey, and which we 
failed to gather for ourselves on the spot, as well as ‘by the associations they 
awaken, invest the whole with an interest far superior to that of novelty ; 
and, in taking leave of Mr. Williams and his works, we cannot withhold our 
admiration from labours which are directed to so noble an object, and which 
ure pursued with a perseverance which sets competition at defiance. 


The Fly-Fisher’s Entomology, illustrated by coloured Representations 
of the Natural and Artificial Insect. By Alfred Ronalds. 


The disciples of Izaak Walton are fortunate fellows now-a-days. Time 
was, when the gentle craft was to be learned only by the river side; when a 
long apprenticeship was necessary to know how to throw a fly--and a still 
longer, to know how to make one. ‘“ Brethren of the Angle” have now, 
like other classes, their short cuts to knowledge: and although the practice 
must be acquired upon the wide lake or beside the running stream, he may 
first and easily obtain acquaintance with the theory of the art; aided by the 
experience of others, he may become as expert in a single season, as his less 
lucky progenitors became in years. Notwithstanding all that has been done, 
however, here is a book w hieh i is really a useful and most interesting novelty : 
it is beautifully “ got up,” contains a vast deal of information within very 
narrow space; and is explained and illustrated by sixteen coloured prints, 
describing the natural fly and the artificial fly ; each accompanied by lessons 
as to the manner of making the materials used, and the water for which 
each is more peculiarly suited. We recommend the little volume to all 
anglers in all countries—it is precisely what they have long wanted. The 
scientific name of each insect will render it familiar to those who only know 
it by some one of its many names; and the practical information it supplies ; 
which is of exceeding value to the tyro, cannot fail to be interesting and 
useful to the most skilful fisher of Scotland or of Wales. We have indeed 
rarely met with a work which so completely performs that which it promises ; 
and until a new race of insects are called into existence, the volume can 
scarcely be superseded by a better. 


Recollections of an Artillery Officer. By Benson Earle Hill. 
2 vols. 

Mr. Benson Hill is well known to the public as an exceedingly clever co- 
median: he has here introduced himself to their notice in quite another 
character ; and, if we mistake not, as an author as well as an actor, he is 
certain to become an especial favourite. Mr. Hill has been an artillery- 
officer— served onthe continent and in America; was present at the siege 
of New Orleans; and has encountered many of the “ moving accidents” to 
which a soldier is at all times liable. We have rarely if ever formed ac- 
quaintance with a more observant traveller, a more social companion, or a 
more agreeable and exciting story-teller—he describes everything he sees in 
a racy and original manner—brings persons and things vividly before the 
reader, and leads him on at a quick march from anecdote to anecdote, and 
from event to event, with unwearying good humour: we are never tired of 
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his pleasant tales ; he gives to his actual experience all the interest of a 
romance; if his ‘battles and sieges" are but few, his “fortunes” are 
many—and we defy the coldest reader to avoid being deeply interested 
inthem. There is not a dull page in the work: it aims at nothing deep ; 
does not pretend to throw new light upon any matter, or indeed to add to the 
veneral stock of information; but as a book of * personal gossip” it is, we 
think, without an equal. Mr. Hillis not only a gentleman by station ; it is 
apparent that all his habits and feelings are those of a gentleman. It is to 
be regretted that the stage has few such. 


The Poetic Wreath. Consisting of Select Passages from the Works 
of English Poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth. Alphabetically 
arranged, 


Send the most simple child into a garden full of flowers to cull what he 
loves best, and he cannot but return with his arms filled with fragrance. 
Glorious indeed are our poetic records —from Chaucer to Wordsworth !— 
Gods! what a banquet. 

The beautiful Book of Gems called the attention of many to the old Poets, 
who before its publication hardly knew their names; and it is, as we ex- 
pected, already followed up by smaller publications, all of them tending to 
enhance the value of true poetry. 

We wish there had been an index to this pretty volume, as it is calculated 
to be of use to those who desire to make quotations on particular subjects, 
and yet have not time ta hunt through many volumes for the purpose. The 
extracts are all beautiful; and it would be injustice not to mention the 
embellishments, which are ably executed, on wood, from exquisite designs 
by Mr. S. W. Arnold. 


The Gossips’ Week. 2 vols. 


These volumes contain a few stories of great merit. They are the pro- 
duction of a person not only in the possession of mind in its bold and com- 
prehensive sense, but of one gifted with the delicate perceptions and sensi- 
bilities of a refined and accomplished nature. We hail such productions as 
a proof that the age we live in is gaining ground in all that renders life esti- 
mable. How different are such stories from the coarse and gross histories 
which, notwithstanding their talent, disgraced gone-by times. 

The greater number of tales in the “ Gossips’ Week” relate to foreign 
lands, and yet they excite our English sympathies as warmly asif the events 
took place by our own firesides, or in our native villages—a plain proof that 
the author took nature as her guide in all she thought and wrote. There is 
one story of English origin, but we are not sure that it is our favourite, The 
time is past when Dons and Donnas, Signores and Signoras, worked their 
way into public favour only because of their strange names. To make a 
tale of foreign title interesting now requires more than ordinary skill; and 
this skill is possessed in an eminent degree by our fair gossip. It would be 
exceedingly unjust if we failed to notice some very pretty etchings, which 
add greatly to the interest and value of the volumes. We do not remember 
to have met with anything of the sort, except in Mrs. Jameson's “* Charac- 
teristics of Women.” We should like to see them more frequently in works 
of this class: it is a combination of two beautiful arts, upon which we truly 
congratulate the possessor. The time for many editions is past and gone ; 
but we hope to mcet with such stories again and again. It is not our plan 
in these brief notices either to extract or strictly analyze; but we feel assured 
that our readers cannot fail to peruse the “ Gossips’ Week" with pleasure, 
and close it with regret. 
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Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum. Nos. XV. to XXII. 


The first fourteen numbers of this work were devoted to the history of 
trees and shrubs in all parts of the world ; but those now before us are filled 
with deseriptions of the trees and shrubs which will stand in the open 
air in Great Britain, illustrated by several hundred beautifully executed 
wood cuts. These descriptions are very interesting and amusing, as well as 
instructive; and they not only give all the scientific det tails, (which, being 
printed in separate paragraphs, may be skipped by those who do not wish to 
read them,) but the popular descriptions, geography, history, properties and 
uses, mythological, historical and poetical allusions, soil and situation, pro- 

agation and culture, and statistics, with the price in the London nurseries. 

tr. Loudon has contrived to make, not only a very elaborate and useful, but 
an exceedingly amusing work; and he appears to have carefully exa- 
mined all authorities, from old Tusser, with his barbarous rhymes, and Gerard, 
dating “from my house in Holborne, in the suburbs of London,” to the ex- 
cellent works of De Candolle, Don, and Lindley, and, indeed, allthe eminent 
botanical writers of the present day. 


Schloss Hainfield. By Captain Basil Hall. 


A book by Captain Basil Hall—be it little, or be it big—is always a rich 
treat. The simple story of an old Scotch lady's life, in this unpretending 
volume, is richly worth half the novels of the present day. The narrative is 
easy, unaffected, natural, and full of interest. We feel every sentiment ; 
and our only regret is, when there is no more left to tell! Basil Hallis a 
man to be envied; and, what is still better, an author whom it is impossible 
not to love. 


Edward, the Crusader’s Son. A Tale. By Mrs. Barwell. 2 vols. 


The intelligent and accomplished lady who has written these volumes 
was urged to the undertaking by an idea that a tale founded on, and 
illustrating the manners, customs, architecture, and costume of the eleventh 
century would be valuable, not only to the young, but to that class of in- 
structors who disapprove of the too stimulating pages of historical romance, 
and yet desire something more than du/l de/at/s for their pupils. The task 
was difficult, but it has been fully conquered. Mrs. Barwell has proved 
herself worthy to take place amongst the most able of those who write for 
the benefit of the rising generation. We most cordially recommend the 
volumes, and hope she will soon find other portions of English history to 
illustrate in the same manner. 


Mornings with Mamma. Third Series. 


This is another delightful book for the young. It fully sustains the high 
reputation gained by the preceding volumes. 


Criminal Law in England. 


This is a concise and useful digest of the criminal laws of England, 
drawn up by a country magistrate, in the conversational form. We heartily 
wish that all worthy members of the quorum were possessed of as much 
information respecting the “ questiones perpetuw ’ which are constantly 
falling beneath their cognizance, as is contained in these hundred and fifty 
pages, which we take the liberty of recommending, no less to their perusal, 
than to that of those who have not time to consult the more voluminous 
authorities upon the same subject. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Cottle announces “ Early Recollections, 
chiefly relating to the late Mr. Coleridge, 
during his long residence in and near Bris- 
tul.”’ 

A Supplementary Part to the original edi 
tion of Stuart's ‘‘ Athens,” containing the cu. 
rivus plate wanting in the 2nd volume of all 
the copies extant, together with several other 
plates, from drawings by Sir J. L. Chantrey, is 
preparing for publication, 

Mr. Ostier, author of * The Life of Lord 
Exmouth,” has in the press a Work entitled 
* "rhe Church and Dissent, considered In the 
Practical lufluence.” 


HOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


Mr. Hallam’s Introduction to the Literary 
Ilistory of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Se- 
venteenth Centuries. 

The Letters of Runnymede. 

The Book of Books ; or London as it is, and 
as it oughtto be. Illustrated by George end 
Robert Cruikshank, the late Robert Seymour, 
and G. W. Bonner. 

Divine Inspiration, by the Rev. Dr. Hen- 
derson. 

The Oakleigh Shooting Code, by Thomas 
Oakleigh, Esq. 

The complete Works of William Shak- 
speare, with 40 illustrations. With a Memoir 
if the Author, by the Rev. W. Harness, M.A. 
In parts, price 2s. each. To be completed in 
lo parts, 

Scientific Memoirs, Edited by Richard 
Taylor. 

Dr. Blundell's Observations on the more 
important Diseases of Women, Edited by 
Dr. Castle. 


LisT OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Traits and Trials of Early Life, by L. E. L. 
L vol., 7s. 6d. bound. 

Mrs. Armytage; or Female Domination, by 
the Authorees of “ Mothers and Daughters.” 
3 vols. post 8vo., 1. lls. 6d. boards, 

Sketches of English Literature, with consi 
derations on the Spirit of the Times, Men, and 
Revolutions, by the Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. boards. 

The Diary of a Désennuyée, with a Peep into 
the Salons of the Tuilleries and St- James's. 
2 vols. post 8vo., 11. 1s. boards, 

The Violin and its Professors, from the ear- 
liest period to the present time, with a Memoir 
of Paganini, Hints to Amateurs, &c., by George 
Dubourg. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. bound. 

Sayings and Doinys—First Series, by Theo- 
dore Hook, Esq. ‘The 3 vols. in 1, 6s, bound. 
Captain Brenton's Naval History of Great 


Britain, Part IIT., price 3s. 6d.. To be com- 
pleted in 8 monthly parts, with numerous Por- 
traits of distinguished Officers, &c. 

Jerningham ; or the Inconstant Man, 3vols. 
post Svo., ld Lis. 6d. boards, 

‘The History of Van Diemen’s Land, from 
IS24to 1535 12Qmo0., 5s. boards, 

The Romance of Nature; or, The Flower 
Seasons, illustrated, by Louisa A. Twamley, 27 
coloured plates, l/l. lls, 6d. morocco, 

Travels in Northern Greece, by W. M. 
Leake. 4 vols. 8vo., 3/. cloth. 

The Court and Camp of Don Carlos, by M. 
B. Honan. Post 8voe., 12s. cloth, 

The Birth-Day ; a Poem, by Caroline Bowles. 
Fep. 8vo., 7s. boards, 

Sermons on Association, by the Rev. G, A. 
Poole. l2mo., Ses. cloth. 

‘Lhe Retired Lieutenant, &c.; Poems, by 
John Lake. 2 vols. 8vo., I4s. cloth. 

History of the Western Highlands and Isles 
of Scotland, by D. Gregory. 8vo., 14s. boards, 

Gallery of Modern British Artists. 4to., 3Us. 

Britannia after the Romanus. 4to., 30s. 
boards. 

Kant's Metaphysics of Ethics, translated by 
J.W. Semple. S8vo., 16s. boards, 

Capt. Dickinson's Narrative of the Opera- 
tions at Cape Frio, to recover the Storesof the 
Thetis. Svo., L0s, 6d. boards. 

Journal of Movements of the British Le- 
gion, by an Officer. Svo., 12s. boards, 

Switzerland, illustrated by W. Beattie, M.D.; 
Illustrations by W. H. Bartlett, 2 vols. 4to., 
31. cloth. 

Parochial Sermons, by R. D. Hampden, D.D. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The Ominous Isle, a Poem, by the Portland 
Shepherd. 12mo., 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Admiral Napier’s Account of the War in 
Portugal. 2 vols. post &vo., 21s. boards. 

Chevy Chace, illustrated with Plates. Royal 
4to., 21s. cloth. 

Madrid in 1835, by a Resident Officer. 2 
vols. 8vo., 28s, bds. 

Tales of a Rambler. Post 8vo., plates, 10s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Public and Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks, by H. Hase. Foolscap, 5s. 6d. bds. 

My Confessions to Silvio Pellico, by Guido 
Sorelli. 8Svo., 15s. cloth. 

D’Athanasi’s Researches and Discoveries in 
Under Eeypt. 8vo., 12s. 

Caréme’s French Cookery. 8vo., 21s. bde. 

Empson's Narratives of South America. 
8vo., 10s. cloth. 

The Ramblerin Mexico. Post 8vo., 9s. cl. 

A Manual of the Political Antiquities of 
Greece. Svo., 15s. cloth. 
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FINE ARTS, 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Greenwich Pensioners commemorating the Battle of Trafalgar. 
Painted and Engraved by John Burnet. 


This is unquestionably one of the most interesting and finely-executed 
productions of modern times. It is published as “ a companion ” to Wilkie’s 
painting of “ Chelsea Pensioners,’ of which Mr. Burnet was the engraver, 
Here, however, he is also the painter; and has afforded satisfactory proof of 
his excellence in both arts: we believe he is the only engraver in Europe who 
can at once design and execute a work of so much magnitude and import- 
ance, so as to satisfy the most scrupulous eritic in either art. Engravers 
who are also painters are rare— too rare—among us: they devote their youth 
to the more mechanical, and neglect the inventive, part of the pursuit. It is 
not often that a print appears undefaced by some defect in drawing : it is 
however, perhaps, too much to expect that equal skill will be manifested in 
both; and if Mr. Burnet stands almost or quite alone, in this respect, 
among British artists, it will scareely surprise those who appreciate the difli- 
culty in arriving at excellence in either. 

The print under notice commemorates the dearly-bought victory of Tra- 
falyar—one of those great national events, to perpetuate the remembrance 
of which is worthy and honourable employment for an artist of Great Bri- 
tain. The painter has collected round the palace hospital a group of the 
heroes who helped the great hero of all—the aged shipmates of Nelson who 
are living thirty years after the day of battle ; but to make his group as 
pictorial as was consistent with his grand object, he has introduced some 
embryo mariners and merry maidens, who make up the scene. Independent 
of the interest which naturally grows out of the subject, the picture is a very 
beautiful one; and the print is worthy of the prominent station it will oc- 
cupy on the walls of all who love and appreciate art, or rejoice in calling to 
mind the glories of their country. 


Findens’ Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, with Views of the most 
remarkable Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations on the Coast. 
No. I. 


Messrs. Finden have commenced a new undertaking, and if it progresses 
as advantageously as their former works have done, there can be no fear but 
it will be fully estimated by the public. The *“ Ports and Harbours” are 
unquestionably the most interesting parts of “ Great Britain,” and the best 
calculated for pictorial effects; the sea is ever beautiful—in calm or in 
storm — and shipping is always picturesque. It is impossible, therefore, but 
that a senes of plates, representing the most attractive and important places 
in the kingdom, and engraved under the superintendence of artists of taste 
and experience, must form a valuable addition to our store of illustrated 
works. The prints contained in this part are from drawings by Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Bulmer; and describe Tynemouth Priory (with the life-boat intro- 
duced), Tynemouth Castle (a vessel wrecked on the rocks), Cullercoats, the 
Entrance to Shields Harbour, and Berwick Bridge — five plates, admirably 
engraved, of a large size, with explanatory letter-press, all for the sum of 
half-a-crown. 


The Ancient Ballad of Chevy-Chace; illustrated in Twelve Plates. 
Designed and Etched by John Franklin, Esq. 


These illustrations are designed and etched by an artist—and a very ac- 
complished artist. We think it necessary to say so much by way of preface, 
lest readers should imagine that the title Esq. designates one who is but a 
lover of the art of which he knows little or nothing; amateurs seldom do 
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much. Mr. Franklin has already obtained some reputation ; his works have 
made their way in our several exhibitions, and we may safely augur that 
he is destined to hold a very prominent station in his profession. 

Who has not read, who does not love, the glorious old ballad of Chevy- 
Chace? It is one of the happiest memories of our childhood, the enjoyment 
of which does not pass with our youth, It is strange that the sister art has 
not heretofore been associated with it: the last great scene was indeed com- 
memorated by Bird, in the finest of his paintings; but artists have strangely 
neglected it. We look upon the choice as affording proof of taste and 
genius in Mr. Frankim; that taste and genius which must achieve, if it 
have not yet achieved, greatness. The twelve plates illustrate the twelve 
leading points of the deeply-exciting story, beginning with the ‘ vow" made 
by the stout Erle of Northumberland, and ending with the widows coming 
next day 

* Their husbands to bewayle.” 


The publication altogether is one of exceeding beauty, and we trust its 
reception will be such as to justify Mr. Franklin in illustrating other ballads— 
they will at once occur to him—which afford subjects as fine, and nearly as 
dear and as familiar the * Ancient Ballad of Chevy-Chace.” 


The Shakspeare Gallery. Part II. 


This is a design to represent the fema/e characters of Shakspeare, and is 
therefore miscalled “* The Shakspeare Gallery.” It is, however, a very sweet 
and interesting publication, and cannot fail to find welcome with all who 
love the immortal poet. If the “all"’ should patronize the publication, 
Mr. Heath will have to obtain the co-operation of a score of copper-plate 
printers. 


May-Day in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. Painted by C. R. Leslie, 
R.A. Engraved by James Watt. 


This is one of the few examples of painting and engraving, which prove 
the supremacy of British artists. It is a splendid creation of the painter, 
happily transferred to copper by the skill of an accomplished engraver; and 
it will be classed with those successful efforts of the burin which our rivals 
of the Continent admit as satisfactory assurances of excellence being among 
us in England. The subject is full of interest; it describes one of those 
joyous scenes of festivity which make a story of the olden time like a record 
of romance. Every portion of the print is crowded with incident ; from the 
gorgeous couple in the centre, to the groups of merry masquers all around ; 
every part tells a tale of gay customs, gorgeous dresses, and pleasant plays, 
long since forgotten by the crowd, and cherished only in the memories of 
the antiquarian, the artist, or the poet. A more delicious print to grace the 
walls of persons of taste has never been produced in England. The fame 
of Mr. Leslie has been long established,—this engraving will add greatly to 
the already high reputation of Mr. Watt. 


THE DRAMA. 


MA.ipran has gone to Brussels and the play-goer to sleep. Nothing 
less startling than her fine voice has sufficed of late to keep him awake in 
an English theatre. He is now beginning io rouse himself after the languor 
that succeeded to the excitement, and drops into the Haymarket to hear his 
old acquaintance, Mr. Sinclair, or into the English Opera to listen to a 
ballad of Wilson's. Sinclair he finds much where he left him many years 
ago—singing the same songs in the same way, and uttering with the same 
air the same sentiment, to introduce the symphony—* Here I am without a 
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nny in my pocket, like love among the roses!" Mr. Wilson is singing in 
De Pinna’s opera, called The Rose of the Alhambra, and Miss Shirreff joins 
gracefully in the endeavour to give force and expression to the music. It is 
pleasing in parts, but as a whole wants novelty and character. It is not 
easy tocriticize, because it is so hard to remember. The opera has, however, 
been quite successful, and those who stay in town, and must have music of 
one kind or the other, must make the most of it—for the Italian Opera, the 
Opera, is on the eve of closing, and Grisi, Tamburini, Rubini, and Lablache 
will in a few days more be “all abroad.” The season here has been a 
splendid one, and, perhaps, the very oldest opera-goers, with all the help of 
romance to colour their reminiscences, will not pretend to have enjoyed 
more delightful evenings in the spring of youth hes those on which these 
wonderful singers have worked their spells upon the “willing soul, and 
lapped it in Elysium.” 

So much for the music of the month. The performances at the Hay- 
market have been varied by the appearance of Mr. Vandenhoff in several of 
the leading parts of the drama, though the season was unsuited to them, and 
the company hopelessly incapable of supporting him. How absurd to see 
the walking-gentleman of Madame Vestris's theatre suddenly converted into 
the lago of the Haymarket—but this, we presume, is not the fault of Mr. 
J. Vining, but the exquisite folly of the manager. And surely the master 
of the ceremonies at this house is the very pink of ancient gentlemen ; the 
manager is certainly more amusing in his perversity than all his company 
put together. However, he is to reproduce Jon for our entertainment, 
having stumbled in the dark upon a brilliant notion: and Ellen Tree is to 
play the hero—how, we will not anticipate—and Mr. Vandenhoff will appear 
as Adrastus, which, we doubt not, will exhibit the author's power in this fine 
character in a light unknown to the Covent Garden performance. 

The Strand Theatre, which opened with some excellent dramatic attempts, 
has found it necessary to seek its fortune in more vulgar paths; it has become 
quite a fashionable and flourishing establishment by the medium of a bur- 
lesque on Othello! Anything for asensation. But we are glad to see that 
the manager does not bow, without a struggle, to this taste, but takes advan- 
tage of his popularity to slip in something of a better class—that may be 
tolerated for the sake of the absurdities that accompany it. This is a drama 
founded on a paper of Mr. Jerrold’s in arival Magazine ; and it is put into 
its present form, under the title of 4m Old House in the City, either by 
Mr. Jerrold himself, or a very skilful and accomplished imitator. The plot 
is or and striking, the characters boldly hit off, and the dialogue pointed 
enough. Itis full of needles—sharp bright points of satire, that pierce you 
as you listen. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue following notes of a paper, lately read, on the economy of an insect 
destructive to turnips, by Mr. Yarrell, are applicable at the present season. 
This time last year the yellow fly was seen upon the young turnips. It was 
remembered by some farmers that this was the fly which prevailed in 1818, 
and which was followed by the caterpillars known by the name of the blacks. 
The eggs being deposited by the perfect insect in the leaf of the plant, the 
black caterpillar, or turnip-pest, speedily makes its appearance, feeding on 
the soft portions of the leaves of the turnips, and leaving the fibres un- 
touched; and finally, casting its black skin, and assuming one of a more 
slaty or grey colour, it buries itself in the earth. Lodged there, it forms for 
itself, from the soil, a strong oval cocoon, from which some of the earlier 
broods pass almost immediately into the perfect state, filled with ora, and 
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ready quickly to supply another generation of destroyers. So complete and 
so rapid was the destruction in some instances last July, that a whole field 
was found, in two or three days, to present only an assemblage of skele- 
tonised leaves; and this, too, when the turnips had attained a considerable 
size. The insect, whose proceedings have been thus briefly noticed, belongs 
to the Hymenopterous family Tenthredinid@ ; it is the Athalia centifolta, 
a species first noticed by Panzer. By their repeated broods, the devastation 
was continued for so long a time, that even the third sowing did not, in all 
cases, escape destruction: the turnip became pithy, and of little value, and 
it Was necessary to import the root largely from the Continent to supply the 
deficiency of the home crop. The remedial measures adopted on a former 
Visitation were, the turning into the infested fields of a large number of 
ducks, who greedily devoured the caterpillars as they were brushed from the 
leaves by a boy with a long pole; the passing of a heavy roller over the 
ground at night, when the caterpillars were at their feed, and the strewing 
of quick-lime by broad-cast over the fields, renewing it as often as it was 
dispersed by the wind. The latter mode was generally considered as the 
most effectual preservative. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


A letter was read, addressed to the right honourable chairman, from 
P. B. Lord, Esq., of the Bombay medical service, dated Surat, Dee. 1835, 
containing some observations on the port and town of Cambay, in Guzerat, 
and of a branch of industry carried on in that place—namely, the cutting 
and polishing of cornelians, Mr. Lord described the process followed by the 
natives in this art, which was very efficient, though simple. The original 
cernelian stones have a black, flint-like appearance ; but, by exposing them 
to the heat of the fire or sun, they assume, some a red, some a white, or any 
intermediate shade of colour. Mr. Lord alluded to the fact, that, for some 
years past, the upper part of the Gulf of Cambay has been decreasing in 
depth; and said, that the decrease was now going on with such rapidity as 
almost to allow the observer to witness, in the formation of dry land before 
his eyes, a tangible illustration of Mr. Lyell’s beautiful and much-talked-of 
theory. Vessels formerly discharged their cargoes under the very walls of 
the town. At the time Mr. Lord was speaking of, the nearest vessel in har- 
bour was at least four miles distant, and was then lying, sunk in the mud, 
without any chance of floating till the return of the spring-tide. The cause 
of this diminution in the depth of the harbour was the immense quantity of 
slime and mud brought down by the river Mhye, which, after a course of 
nearly one hundred miles, through an entirely alluvial country, discharged 
its turbid contents a short distance to the east of Cambay. The effect was 
very prejudicial to the trade of Cambay. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY, OXFORD, 


At the Ashmolean Society, at Oxford, on the 20th May, Dr. Buckland 
communicated to the Society a notice on some very curious recent discoveries 
of fossil footsteps of unknown quadrupeds, in the new red sandstone of 
Saxony, and of fossil birds in sandstone of the same formation, in the valley 
of the Connecticut. The sandstone which bears the impressions of these 
footsteps is of the same age with that in which, in the year 1828, Dr. Duncan 
discovered the footsteps of land tortoises, and other unknown animals, near 
Dumfries. In the year 1834, similar tracts of at least four species of qua- 
drupeds were discovered in the sandstone quarries of Hesseberg, near 
Hildburghausen. Some of these appear to be referable to tortoises, andto 
a sinall web-footed reptile. The largest footsteps mark the path of a large 
quadruped; probably allied to Marsuptulia, or animals that carry their 
young in a pouch, like the kangaroo, The name of Chirotherium has been 
given to this animal, from a distant resemblance, both of the fore and hind 
feet, to the human hand. The size of the hind foot was twice as great as 
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that of the fore foot, being usually eight inches long and five inches wide ; 
one was found twelve inches long. These footsteps follow one another in 
pairs, at intervals of fourteen inches from pair to pair, each pair being on 
the same straight line. Both large and small steps have the great toes 
alternately on the right and left side, and bent inwards like athumb. Each 
step has the print of five toes. The fore and hind foot are nearly similar in 
form, though they differ so greatly in size. No bones of any of the animals 
that made these footsteps have yet been found. Another discovery of fossil 
footsteps has still more recently been made by Professor Hitcheock, in the 
new red sandstone of the valley of the Connecticut. In three or four 
quarries of this sandstone he has ascertained the existence of the tracts of 
at least seven extinct species of birds, referable, probably, to as many extinct 
genera, All of these appear in regular succession on the continuous track 
of an animal in the act of walking or running, with the right and left foot 
always in their relative proper places. The distance of the intervals between 
each footstep on the same track is occasionally varied, but to no greater 
amount than may be explained by the bird having altered its pace. Many 
tracks are often found crossing one another, and they are sometimes 
crowded, like impressions of feet in the muddy shores of a pond frequented 
by ducks or geese. All these fossil footsteps most nearly resemble those of 
Gralli@ (waders). The impressions of three toes are usually distinct; that 
of a fourth, or hind toe, is generally wanting. The most remarkable among 
these footsteps are those of a gigantic bird, twice the size of an ostrich, 
whose foot measured fifteen inches in length! exclusive of a large claw 
measuring two inches!! The toes of this bird were large and thick. The 
most frequent distance of these larger footsteps from one another is 
four feet; sometimes they are six feet asunder. The latter were probably 
made by the animal when running. There are also tracks of another 
gigantic bird, having three toes of a more slender character. ‘These 
tracks are from fifteen to sixteen inches long, exclusive of a remarkable ap- 
pendage extending backwards from the heel eight or nine inches, and 
apparently intended (like a snow-shoe) to sustain the weight of a heavy 
animal walking on a soft bottom. The impressions of this appendage re- 
semble those of wiry feathers, or coarse bristles, which seem to have sunk 
into the mud an inch deep—the toes had sunk much deeper; and round 
their impressions the mud was raised into a ridge several inches high, like 
that round the track of an elephant in clay. The length of the step of this 
bird appears to have been six feet; the footsteps on the five other kinds of 
tracks are of smaller size, and the smallest indicates a foot but one inch 
long, and a step from three to five inches. The length of the leg of the 
African ostrich is about four feet, and that of the foot ten inches. All these 
tracks appear to have been made on the margin of shallow water, that was 
subject to changes of level, and in which sediments of sand and mud were 
alternately deposited. And the length of the legs, which must be inferred 
from the distance of the footsteps from each other, was well adapted for 
wading in such situations. 








VARIETIES. 


Effect of Water on Cast-iron.—Some large brass and cast-iron guns, which 
went down with the Royal George, in 1782, are now lying in the Tower. 
The brass ones are little affected by their long immersion in the sea; but 
those of cast-iron are changed throughout their whole substance. They 
resemble plumbago or pencil-lead, and, like it, may be easily cut with a knife. 
—Cast-iron pipes, attached to a pumping apparatus, in a mine of 140 
fathoms deep, in the north of England, have been so softened in five years, 
as scarcely to hold together on removal. 
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Insurance Companies.—Statement of the duties paid into the Exchequer, 
for the year 1835, by the insurance companies of England, specifving the 
nume of each company, and the sum paid by each. Also the farming stock 
(which is free of duty), insured in the same period by each company respec- 








tively, 
Total Duty paid, Sum insured on 
1830. ¥ Farming Stock, Exempt. 
, s. a. : 
Sun a . . ° 129,114 4 6 ° . 4,915,128 
Phenix. ° ° 73,159 42 . « 3,543,858 
Norwich Union P e G1,864 89, - 8,648,105 
Royal Exchange ° e 67,975 4 6 . - 38,736,729 
Protector ° ° é 64.366 14 11. e 758 B04 
County . ‘ ° ° 42,318 11 5. . 5,685,843 
Guardian . . s $2,475 10 O , ° 670 ,824 
Globe. , , ‘ 28,368 8 9 . « 1,009,553 
West of England . e 27,734 21. e 700,990 
Imperial ° ° ° 27,580 19 2 , ° 202 ,428 
Alliance ° e P 22,602 17 10. . 455,145 
Atlas, ° ° ° 22,100 14 =. ° 719,004 
Manchester ° ° 18,657 2 1. ° 280,207 
British . ° ° ° 17.474 15 9 . ° 530,140 
Union . ° e . 17,335 5 7 . ° 227,138 
Westminster ° e . 16,313 5 l Py . 23,600 
Hand-in-Hand ° ° 11,168 9 2 , ° _ 
Kent ° ° ° ° 10.445 0 3 , ° 938 ,663 
London . ° ° . 10,175 8 8B, ° 104,338 
Leeds and Yorkshire ‘ 9,518 16 7 . , 464,059 
Birmingham . . ° 7,071 18 5 . ° 476,905 
Yorkshire , ° e 6.74213 7 . - 1,410,135 
Suffolk (West) ‘ ° 5,870 310. - 1,152,840 
Essex and Suffolk . : 6,438 2 2 . - 1,032,020. 
Suffolk (East) ° ° 6,222 13 2 . . 880 030 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 5,16615 8 , ‘ 300 542 
Salamander . , ° 4,975 12 8 . ° 643,531 
York and North of England 4,321 18 lo. : -—- 
Bristol . ° ° ° 3,645 14 8 , ° 20,590 
Salop. ‘ ° e 2,754 07. e $23 ,563 
Essex Economic ° 2,657 16 2 , . 485,534 
Hants, Sussex, and Dorset 2,535 9 6G , ° 275,958 
Bristol Union ° ° 2,442 18 2 . ° 8,032 
Sheffield ° ° ° 2,14419 9 . ° 106,40 
Bristol Crown ° . 1753 26. ° — 
Bath Sun . ° ° 156412 9 . ° 45 ,080 
District Birmingham ° 1,480 8 1. ° 2,600 
New Norwich Hquitable ° 1,375 44. . 236,711 
ae and Midland } 80012 4. . 199,240 
/ounties . ° . 

Shields (North and South) 73110 G . . — 
Reading . ° . . 20816 3 . ° — 

£759,473 14 6 £41,215, 167 


From the above statement it appears the amount of property insured 
against fire, in the year 1835,in England alone, was 547,530,500/., and the 
boon to the agricultural interest, by the remission of duty upon farming stock 
for the same period, was 61,822/. The amount of duty paid upon fire insu- 
rance, in the yeat 1834, was 737,597/., and the amount of farming stock 
exempt, in the same year, was 37,157,000/. 


Criminal Offenders.—By a paper issued from Whitehall, it appears there 
has been a total decrease in the number of offenders aaaraed 18 1835, as 
compared with the preceding year, of 1720 persons, or nearly 8 per cent. 
In thirty English counties there was a decrease, This decrease was most 
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marked in the following counties :—In Northamptonshire it was nearly one- 
half; in Herefordshire, above one-third; in Berkshire, Cheshire, Hamp» 
shire, and Worcestershire, one fourth; and in Durham and Shropshire, one- 
filth. In Middlesex the decrease was 17 per cent.; in Surrey, little more 
than 4 per cent.; in Yorkshire, 14 per cent.; and in Lancashire, 44 per cent. 
Tn Wales, the total decrease on the twelve counties was 27 per cent. In the 
remaining eleven English counties, and in Bristol, there was an increase, 
which was proportionally greatest in Gloucestershire, where it amounted to 
19 per cent.; in Kent to 15 per cent.; in Warwick to 14 pet cent. ; and in 
Staffordshire to 10 per cent. In Essex the increase was above 8 per cent. 
The decrease does not appear to be confined to any one class of offences, but 
to be spread pretty equally over the whole; being, however, rather the 
greatest on the more heinous offences. 

A return, just published, gives the produce of the customs at each port in 


the United Kingdom. The following is the gross amount for each kingdom 
in 1834 and 1835,” England has 74 ports, Scotland 21, and Ireland 15. 


1834. 1835. 
England  . «3. £17,912,978 =. = £19,614,979 
Scotland ° . ° 1,441,243 . 1,529 ,820 
Ireland ; ‘ ° 1,757 .142 . 2,016,149 
The six principal seats of the import trade of England are the following : 
1834, 1835. 
London e e ° £10,697 .000 - £11,773,000 
Liverpool ° ° ° 3,846,000 ° 4,273,000 
Bristol e ° ° 1.072.000 ; 1,177,000 
Hull . ° e . 682,000 ‘ 721,000 
Neweastle. . ° ° 286 ,000 . 289 .000 
Gloucester. . ° ° 131,000 ° 162,000 


There are 68 other ports in England, but the value of the imports does not 
rise to 19,0002. at any of them. 


By the return recently ordered, on the motion of Mr. Baring, it appears 
that the quantity ef hard soap made in England during the year 1835, was 
137,806,623 lbs.; of soft soap, 8,592,233 Ibs. In Scotland, 10,465,035 lbs, of 
hard, and 3,510,876 lbs. of soft soap were made. England and Scotland to- 
gether exported 12,987,365 Ibs. of hard, and 8954 Ibs. of soft; upon which a 
drawback was allowed amounting to 81,2097. 10s. 9d. To the manufacturers 
also of woollens, Iinens, silks, and others, 54,262/. 9s. 6d. was allowed as 
drawback ; and another drawback on the soap exported to Ireland, amount- 
ing to 62,538/. 4s. 4d. was allowed, Of soap imported, the quantity in 1834 
Was 489 ewt. 26 lbs.; in 1835, 981 ewt. 26 lbs.; and in the present year, 233 
cwt, 2 qrs. 23 lbs... The total amount of the duty paid thereon appears to be 
3753/. 14s. 5a. Seventeen persons were last year convicted of defrauding 
the revenue arising from soap. The amount of the penalties adjudged was 
about 1000/7, into which amount enters a sum of 5002. incurred by an indivi- 
dual named Lee, who absconded, leaving no effects. 


}¥Voel—It appears, from recent parliamentary returns, that the present 
state of our wool trade is highly prosperous. In the year 1835, the total 
quantity of imported wool was 42,208,949 lbs., which exceeds the quantity 
imported in 1834 by more than 4,000,000 Ibs. On the 5th of January, 1835, 
6,594,266 lbs. remained under bond; but on the 5th of January, 1836, the 
quantity in bond was only 2,864,014 lbs. The quantity of wool imported 
from Germany, in 1835, was nearly 24.000,000 lbs. ; from Russia, upwards 
of 4,000,000 los.; from New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, about 
200,000 lbs. more than from Russia; from Spain, Turkey, and Italy, taken 
together, nearly 4,000,000 lbs.; from Portugal, 683,000 lbs. ; Holland, 
301,000 lbs.; Belgium, 231,000 lbs. Of the foreign wool imported in 1835, 
there were exported, in a manufactured state, 4,101,700 lbs. Of the total 
quantity imported in 1835, there were retained for manufacture 41,718,514 
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lbs., being nearly 1,000,000 Ibs. more than was taken up by the manufac- 
turers in the preceding year. . 

The total declared value of woollen manufactures exported in 1835 to 
foreign countries, was 6,840,5112., distributed nearly as follows :— 


United States . . £2,600,000 Italy . . ‘ + £243,582 
Fast Indies and China 800,000 Belgium P ° ° 123 ,727 
North American Colonies 418,000 Russia ° ° ° 93 ,026 
West Indies . . 114,200 = Brazil ; . ° 337 , 788 
Germany . ° ° 631,000 Mexico ° : ° 356 ,700 
Portugal : 5 . 368,000 France ° ° . 68 ,000 
Holland ‘ e 245,629 


The total value of the exports of 1835, above those of 1834, is fully a mil- 
lion sterling. 


British Museum.—The Committee of Inquiry have made their Report to 
the House, and recommend that the number of official trustees be reduced ; 
those who do not attend to be requested to resign; and the vacancies, as 
they occur, to be filled up by persons distinguished for their eminence in 
literature, science, and art. The Museum to be opened during the Easter, 
Whitsun, and Christmas weeks; and on all public days from 10 till 7 o'clock 
in the months of May, June, July, and August; the reading-room to be 
opened throughout the year at 9 in the morning. A further division of de- 
partments is to be made, the salaries of the officers to be increased, and plu- 
ralities abolished ; and an improved synopsis to be prepared, and sold in 
parts. Casts are to be made from the statues, bronzes, and coins, and sold 
to the public at the lowest possible price. Full and accurate catalogues of 
all the collections are recommended to be prepared and printed ; but not a 
word is said about the classed catalogues of the books and MSS. (which, it 
is understood, might be printed without any expense to the Government), 
whose completion is so anxiously desired by the public, and to obtain which 
so many petitions have been presented to the Legislature. The evening 
reading-room, an equally popular measure, is atso passed over without any 
notice. Mr. Tilt’s petition for the assistance of Parliament to enable him to 
engrave about 4000 British medals in the Museum, and in private collec- 
tions, is recommended to the consideration of the House. 


_ ee 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


The indigent in Paris, without reckoning paupers, who receive relief from 
the municipality, amount to 62,539, and are divided into 14,499 men, 10,862 
boys, 25,748 women, and 11,430 girls. Among the men there are 6880 
journeymen or workmen, 1743 who have been builders’ labourers, 1433 
house porters, 1628 commissioners or porters, 763 sloemakers, 418 tailors, 
238 water-curriers, 213 who have been employed as clerks or writers, 194 
coachmen, 156 rag gatherers, 148 cobblers, 120 servants out of place, and 
1338 whose station is not defined. The women are classed as follows :— 
1351 buvers and sellers of old clothes, 926 charwomen, 799 portresses, 703 
washerwomen, 229 nursery maids, 173 sick-nurses, 142 other servants out of 
place, 141 female rag-gatherers, and 3720 whose occupation is undefined. 


Scales of Fishes —A. M. Dumeshil, of Wunstorf, states that, according 

to his observations, the metallic lustre of the seales of fishes is due to the 

resence of the purest silver; and that the 12,000th part of a grain of silver 
is contained in the scale of a carp. 


A blacksmith of Milan, named Ponti, has discovered that, by suspending 
a length of chain to one of the corners of the anvil, by means ofa ring, 
noise of the hammer may be almost entirely deadened. This discovery 
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would be of great importance in large towns, where the noise of the hammer 
is so serious a nuisance, 


State of the Arts in France.—There are in France, at the present 
moment, §2 museums; 162 public schools for the advancement of the fine 
arts ; 2231 exhibiting artists, namely, 1096 painters, 150 sculptors, 113 en- 
rravers, 263 architects, 309 painters in water colour and draughtsmen. 
‘here are in Paris alone, 35 public schools of art, 20 museums, 773 painters, 
106 sculptors, 102 engravers, 195 architects, 209 painters in water colour 
and draughtsmen; in all, 1385 artists. Besides the institutions above enu- 
merated, there are societies for the encouragement of art, and exhibitions of 
modern pictures in all the principal provincial towns in France. The five de- 
partments, which are the richest in artists and in art, after that of the Seine, 
are those of the North, the Gironde, the Rhone, the Lower Seine, and the 
Seine-cum-Oise. There is scarcely a town of any importance throughout 
France that does not boast of its annual exhibitions of modern pictures, its 
society for the encouragement of art, and its honorary and substantial 
rewards for artists. 


According to the Dutch papers there were, on the Ist of January, in 
Holland :—Calvinists, 1,489,505; Roman Catholics 8,57,951 ; Lutherans, 
65.931; Jews, 46,665; Jansenists, 5007: Remonstrants, 4970: other sects, 
1975, The population of the kingdom of Portugal, according to the last 
returns, amounts to 3,372,940: the National Debt, 6,400,000/.; the Loan 
just contracted, 900,000/. ; in all, 7,300,000/. ; the revenue being 2,200,0002, 


The budget of the city of Paris for 1837 presents a very favourable 
aspeet, It appears that 4,782,064 francs will be applied to useful public 
works and embellishments. When the accounts of 1835 are balanced, it is 
expected there will be a surplus of 4,095,000 franes, which, it is believed, 
the Municipal Council will apply to public works in 1837. If this be the 
case the to:al sum employed would be upwards of 9,000,000 francs. (360,0007.) 


Colonel Chesney started on his voyage down the Euphrates some time 
ago, and, according to a letter from Alexandria, he had proceeded a hundred 
miles down the river prosperously. As he sails with the stream, his voyage, 
though a thousand miles in length, would not necessarily occupy much 
time; but it is probable that he will be much retarded by shoals. For a 
great part of the way the country on both sides of the river is a desert, 
infested by Agab freebooters ; it was so even in the time of the Romans, 
for Strabo states that the mercantile caravans travelling from the Mediter- 
ranean to Babylon or Ctesiphon crossed the river high up, and struck far 
into the interior of Mesopotamia, to avoid the plundering tribes of the 
desert. If the expedition succeeds, our next accounts of it will probably be 
from Bussorah, 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Reports from the Agricultural Committees in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment—Confused and contradictory nature of the evidence collected — 
Remarks on the erroneous views contained in both Reports— Supply and 
demand the only permanently regulating principles— Present state and 
progress of agricultural operations. 


The Committees of the Lords and Commons have come at last to their 
conelusion, and it can but bs deemed ‘ most lame and impotent.’ Reports 
have been prepared for both and rejected by both, so that nothing but the 
bare evidence will come before Parliament. This, from its volume, will be 
read by few, if any; and, when read, it will be found to contain a mass of 
crude, contradictory opinions, enveloping and confounding the few facts 
which may be profitably applied. But such an estimate ought not to stand 
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upon assertion—nor does it. The Report proposed in the Lords’ Committee 
has been printed, and it will be found to be such as we have described: the 
evidence is a tissue of contradictions, of which it is our purpose to give some 
proofs in the progress of our speculation. The fate of that prepared for the 
Commons was the same—namely, rejection; but accompanied with some 
circumstances worth relating. The following appears to be the most accu- 
rate account of the proceedings :— 3 

The Committee met the week before last, when the Chairman read to 
them the proposed Report. It was then resolved that they should meet 
again last week, to take the same into their consideration. They accordingly 
met on Thursday or Friday, when Sir James Graham rose, and after paying 
a just tribute to tne ability with which the Report was drawn up, observed 
that he knew enough of the opinions of the Members of the Committee to 
enable him to say that it would not be approved of by them. There were, 
in fact, parts of it of which he entirely disapproved ; and as he felt that there 
would be great difficulty, indeed, in framing a Report which would have the 
concurrence of the Committee, he suggested, as their best course, that they 
should report the evidence alone to the House, and he accordingly made a 
motion to that effect. Lord Chandos seconded the motion. We hear that 
Lord John Russell expressed his astonishment at this proposition, and that 
he thought it extraordinary in Lord Chandos, who had so often pressed the 
condition of the agriculturists upon Parliament, as one that required imme- 
diate consideration and relief, now to second a proposition for postponing any 
expression of the opinion of the Committee on that subject. It was never- 
theless determined, after some discussion, that the motion of Sir James 
Graham should be adopted. 

The public commentators express their wonder, that, “ although a large 
majority of the Committee consisted of landowners, they were unable to 
agree as to the remedies for agricultural distress.” To us it affords not the 
slightest wonder, for he must have a more than ordinarily clear understand- 
ing who could classify and arrange the conflicting opinions of men reasoning 
from local contingencies, affected strongly by personal prejudices, and guided 
or regulated, in but few instances, by any knowledge of principles. All that 
could be done is shown in the Lords’ Report, to which we have alluded, and 
this is to balance those opposites. The result of such a process must needs 
be the production of a series of equivalent contradictions. 

The commencement declares broadly that ** there can be no doubt that a 
great and generally prevailing distress has affected, and, except mitigated 
by circumstances of a questionable character, both in respect of real relief 
and of probable duration, still continues to affect the agriculture of this 
kingdom.” Now, we doubt the fact. Let us be understood. We doubt 
whether agriculture has been affected to any degree beyond that distress 
which has at intervals fallen upon commerce, manufactures, and navigation ; 
and if it has not, agriculture has only shared in common the fluctuations in- 
cident to natural and political causes. 

The Report thus adverts to the three classes :—‘ The owner of the soil is 
labouring under fixed charges, with greatly diminished rents; the occupier 
is contending with reduced prices of produce, while the wages of labour, the 
cost of implements of husbandry, and most of the costs of production, are, 
in comparison, but slightly diminished ; and the yeomanry, uniting the cha- 
racter of the two, and sharing in the distress of both, are suffering in a still 
greater proportion in the general depression which prevails.” 

First, of the first—the owner. By “ fixed charges "’ can only be meant, 
fairly taken, the taxation to which he is subjected ; for if any allusion be in- 
tended to purchases of land made during the artificial state of things created 
by the war, or to mortgages contracted in order to enable the owner to make 
such purchases, they fall not legitimately within such a term ;—they are 
merely the effects of miscalculation, or no calculation at all, 
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It is admitted that it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to demon- 
strate that land is more burdened by taxation, on the whole, than other pro- 
perty. The plain truth, therefore, appears to be, that the diminished rents 
are simply a return to the natural relations of value. The case of the land- 
lord, then, is not made out. ' 

The doctrine, with respect to the occupier, appears to fall equally short of 
proof. The charges upon him are these:—1. Rent; 2. Tithes; 3. Poor- 
rate and taxes; 4. Labour; 5. Seed corn and horse provender; 6. Trades- 
men's bills; and, 7. Interest of capital. Now, then, let us take these ar- 
ticles in succession. ‘“ Rents,’ says the Report, * are greatly diminished, ° 
which means, if it mean anything, *‘ disproportionately diminished ;” if not, 
of what has the landlord to complain? This, therefore, relieves the tenant 
of this part of his burden. Tithes adjust themselves, almost universally, to 
the price of produce. “ Produce,” says the Report, “is too low.’ Of these, 
then, the occupier cannot complain; added to which, they form the subject 
of computation in bargaining for his hire, and act always as a drawback 
upon the rent. 

Concerning taxes, it should seem that the malt tax forms the only great 
item which even this Committee can advert to. Now, it is questionable 
(we think it certain) whether any advantage would be derived from the re- 
ee of the tax fo the tenant, for that is now the point under consideration. 

t seems, to us, reducible to a clear rule. The rent of land rises or falls with 
the rate of the productions of land, and nothing can be more certain, than 
that if barley were to rise permanently, more rent would be asked. On the 
contrary, it is almost equally certain, that were the price of barley greatly 
above the relation of price to other grain, more barley would be grown, and 
an augmented supply would bring down the price. Taking these two con- 
tingencies together, there can scarcely be a doubt, that, after a short, and a 
very short, period, the farmer would be injured rather than benefited, be- 
cause his rent would be fixed during his lease, and probably barley would 
again fall before its termination. So much for relief from taxation. There 
does not, we say, appear to be any partial or greater pressure on those en- 
gaged in the cultivation of land, than on the other classes of the community. 

With respect to the poor-rates, the vountry rings with their diminution 
through the new poor-law; and, again, it must so happen that high poor- 
rates operate to diminish rent, wherever such is the case. In none of the 
first three great items does there exist, then, the grievance which the Report 
would insinuate. 

Labour, it is asserted, is too high, because it has fallen one-eighth or one- 
ninth, while produce has fallen from thirty to fifty per cent. But this is a 
very short view of the matter. Labour, at the very highest, cannot be com- 
puted at more than one-fifth of the outgoings of a farm. What then is the 
reduction the fall of produce bears to the whole, and does labour stand in a 
just proportion ? Taken in this, its true ratio, it will be found that it affects 
the farmers’ profits so little as to be of very slight importance in the account. 
One-eighth compared with one-fortieth looks enormous, but when reduced 
to its true dimensions, when one-fortieth is subdivided by one-fifth, it sinks 
‘to its real proportion, and, from the incontrovertible laws which govern these 
items, it must be so. There is, we believe, no ground for asserting that la- 
bour is paid beyond the relation of price. 

The fifth items—seed, corn, and horse provender—regulate themselves by 
the price of produce. If the farmer get a high price for oats and hay, he is 
repaid ; if not, the cost of his seed and feed are depressed accordingly. The 
tradesmen’s bills fall within the laws of general price, and they form but a 
small sum in the total. Implements, &c. are part of the interest of capital. 
‘Now it cannot for a moment be contended but that much less capital is re- 
quired than formerly, and even upon that which is employed the interest is 
much lower, say-one-fifth. This is a truth always kept out of sight in agri 
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cultural computations, though (perhaps because) it is one of the most impor- 
tant. If the amount of capital depend upon the rate of the price of produce, 
which it does, only compare the effect. When produce was at 60s. 900/. was 
required to cultivate a tract of land for which 6007. will suffice when produce 
is at 40s. 

Now, suppose the first sum was necessary for 100 acres (which is not far 
above or below the average truth) when wheat was at 608., and five percent. 
the rate of interest, 45/. per 100 acres was then the charge for capital. Sup- 
pose wheat at 60s., the rate of interest four per cent., and 6007. to be re- 
quired, the capital would be only 24/. per 100 acres. Hence there would be 
a diminution equal to a fourth of the rent, for we conceive the average rent 
of the kingdom not to exceed 1/. per acre. Add to this that the farmer pays 
nothing for his house, compared to the commercial classes, and we do not 
see that the case is made out as regards the occupier in any single particu- 
lar. The truth will rather appear to be, that the fall in all the several items 
of the tenantry expenditure has obeyed the general laws that govern the 
relations of cost and price. 

Again, when it is remembered that all these things form the subject of 
computation in taking a farm, we cannot perceive any peculiar hardship the 
farmer labours under more than other manufacturers, among whom, not- 
withstanding the distinction of names, he must be classed. 

The labourer (the most doubtful point of the whole), the Report, en the 
authority of Mr. Cayley, insinuates to be “ thriving at the expense of his 
employer.” Till very lately the complaints of the condition of the labourer 
were heaviest, and we do not see what has so suddenly operated to remove 
them. There is but too much cause to suspect that a reduction of labour 
is so strongly anticipated and dwelt upon, merely because it is a reduction 
which seems to be most within the absolute power of the tenant. But here 
a disappointment may arise. The emigrations abroad, and of those em- 
ployed in the manufacturing districts, have created a demand for labour, 
which, augmented so vastly as it must shortly be, by the railroads and 
building of workhouses, &c. must rather tend to a rise than a fall in wages. 
We can speak positively to the fact that in many districts it has been diffi- 
cult to obtain harvest-men even at an advanced rate of price; while the 
weather, crowding hay-making, turnip-hoeing, and the general harvest, into 
a narrow period of time, has enhanced that difficulty. If it become a question 
which of the three—rent, or tithes, or labour—is to undergo a reduction, 
there is no doubt which ought to give way. Making the inevitable allow- 
ance for the effects of demand and supply, we should still say the two former 
must be the first to sink tothe times, for under the exasperation amongst 
the labouring classes, produced by the effects of the new poor-law, were the 
crisis the Report anticipates (bad seasons raising the price of necessaries) 
to occur, there is no computing the disastrous consequences that might and 
would arise. 

It is curious that the Committee, while declaring that “ it is impossible to 
contemplate a state of things not only possible, but to which the situation of 
the country rapidly tends, without the deepest apprehension,” is nevertheless 
unable to sugyest the slightest remedy ; yet such was the only object of its 
assembling. Not the least singular part of this document is that in which 
the Committee acknowledges its incapacity to discover whether the depres- 
sion of the price of wheat be owing to increased growth, decreased consump- 
tion, or both. The gravity with which they proceed to reason a case 80 
clearly settled by facts is exceedingly entertaining. 

Population has increased —that is ascertained. More must therefore be 
consumed, whether of wheat or any other sustenance; but probably it is of 
wheat in its proportion. For four years there has been no foreign import. 
Even during the present year, with an extended period between the harvests, 
and consequently an increased quantity consumed, the price does not rise, 
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the supply is adequate. How, then, in the name of heaven, can the con- 
clusion of an enlarged growth be matter of the slightest doubt? What sig- 
nifies it what witnesses say? There stands the fact—the supply more than 
meets the demand. A change in the currency cannot increase the quantity 
in the market, Its tendency in reducing price, on the contrary, is the way, they 
all state, to overerop the land and throw it out of cultivation. Cash payments 
and emrrency indeed! How these budge doctors labour to get rid of the 
excruciating fact, that while wheat is depressed by these causes, as they aver, 
the same causes have not brought down barley, wool, or meat. And why ? 
Because barley has been comparatively scarce, the sheep rotted, and becf 
came into demand from want of a supply of mutton. These they call “‘dis- 
turbing causes.”” Really, gentlemen, this is too good. Supply and demand, 
disturbing causes !—disturbing of what? of the effects of a contracted circu- 
lation? the effects of a contracted understanding ? The constantly operating 
causes are demand and supply—the disturbing causes, the casual and tran- 
stent operation (till settled by time) of the change of the monetary system, 
If seventeen years be not a sufficient period for this disturbing cause to sub- 
side, then is no period sufficient. But it is sufficient. Many of the most 
intelligent witnesses avouch the fact ; and the general prosperity of the coun- 
try, exhibited in its commerce and revenue, its internal condition, its increas- 
ing affluence, and the obvious augmentation of all the accumulation of pro- 
perty,coufirms this most important of all political truths. 

The Committee next descends to the remedies, the first of which is the 
institution of a silver as well as a gold standard, which they infer would 
raise the price of produce five per cent. An inference exceedingly dubious ; 
but it is an experiment which might be tried without involving any danger. 

The importation of Ireland is the next topic, and here we have the mere 
equiponderance of contradictory equivalents to its perfection. Increased 
import is balanced by augmented population. But the remedy? To give 
Poor Laws to Ireland in order to enable the Irish to consume a greater por- 
tion of their produce! Bravo, my Lords! excellent economists ye are, 
The way to increase consumption, my Lords, is not to take from one class to 
give to another; but to increase the general production by labour, in order 
that the class which labours may obtain commodities in exchange for its 
only commodity. To plunder one for another under any name or form of 
taxation will not do this. Whatever is taken in poor-rates from one, will 
lessen the consumption of that one precisely tothe same amount it increases 
the consumption of the rest. Augment the general fund of wealth by con- 
verting labour into production, and you will effect your purpose, but not by 
poor-rates. 

Next comes the repeal of the malt tax, which we have already argued. 
A remission of the duty on soap is proposed, and we heartily wish it had 
been preferred to the taxes on knowledge. 

The reasoning upon the warehousing settles itself. The agricultural 
classes would clearly derive no benefit from forbidding it. The simple rea- 
son why the merchant prefers to speculate in foreign corn, if he speculates in 
corn at all, is, because it yields him a better chance of profit. He has indeed 
three chances—his cargo of merchandize outwards—his freight outwards 
and inwards, and his corn. There is also the embarrassing fact, that the 
supply of English wheat having proved in average years to be inadequate 
to the consumption, the price has scarcely risen at all. What then is to 
induce the buyer to speculate? Look again, ye agriculturists, to the lead- 
ing—the governing phenomena—supply and demand; therein lies the 
solution. 

All that follows about the issues of the joint stock banks, tke price of gold, 

ssible panic, and contraction of the circulation, is gratuitous supposition. 

hat all these things may happen is certainly not out of the calculation of 
chances, but that they will happen is by no means within the computation 
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of probabilities. Banks cannot increase the circulation beyond what the 
transactions of the country require; and it is not easy, if it be practicable 
even, to prevent the country enjoying all the circulation its transactions do 
require, There is far more fear from the speculations in companies of all 
denominations, than from any based on joint stock bank issues. 

But to the conclusion—*“ the lame and impotent conclusion.” After some 
slight declamatory vapouring, the Report “concluded with expressing a con- 
fident hope that, besides adopting such present remedies as _ appear just 
or expedient, the House will keep steadily and anxiously in their view the 
consideration of this the greatest question which can occupy their attention ; 
in order, as circumstances may arise, to afford to the agriculturist of this 
kingdom that protection or relief which a just consideration of their situation 
in all its diferent bearings still continues imperatively to suggest ;’ and 
the Committee concludes by rejecting the Report; thus practically exem- 
plifying that their minds (that is the majority) are influenced by reasons 
similar, or the same, to those we have advanced, for the information of those 
who may not have considered the subject in all its bearings. The termina- 
tion of the Commons’ inquiry avouches the same thing. 

We have devoted so much space to the indispensable obligation of exa- 
mining and discussing so much of the views of the Committee as have 
reached us, that little remains for the technical operations of agriculture, 
The upland-hay is all got in and well, but it is very various in the bulk of 
the produce. Upon the heavy lands it is abundant, in the light as great 
deficient, though the late rains have improved even them. The Swedis 
turnips are in and up, exhibiting in most places a vigorous plant; but in 
some parts of the Eastern districts especially, the black canker has damaged 
the crop. From the rains which have lately fallen we hope and imagine, 
however, that it will be a good turnip year. 

The crops of corn are also various, but still we are disposed to think nei- 
ther wheat nor barley will be found below an average. On the guod soils 
the promise is in most instances excellent. We have within the last week 
passed through a pretty extensive country, exhibiting both light and heavy 
land, and we never saw better. The late rains have done wonders, not 
only in swelling the ears, but in preventing that premature and sudden 
ripening which would have dried the kernel to nothing. The commence- 
ment of harvest may be fixed generally for the first of August. Oats and 
rye will be cut down before that, nay, in pretty large quantities towards the 
coast. But there will be more time taken to get in the whole, from the com- 
paratively smaller number of labourers employed. We need not, however, 
speculate much on the prospects of the future, for,the sufficient supplies, the 
dull demand, and decreasing prices demonstrate that the predominant opi- 
nion accords with our belief of a good harvest. Wheat may be said to have 
fallen two shillings at least in Mark-lane during the last month, and more 
in many of the provincial markets, 

Look, then, farmers, to the tenor of this article, confirming all our former 
anticipations of the results of central associations, committees of inquiry, 
parliamentary relief, and the effect of the seasons. Let it teach you to rely 
on your own prudence, skill, and industry ; fur these are the true, the only 
sources of a just dependance. 

Imperial averages, July 8 —Wheat, 50s. 6d.; Barley, 338. Id.; Oats, 
23s.10d.; Rye, 25s. 2d.; Peas, 42s. 10d. 

The weather has been exceedingly favorable to the breed of game. The 
coveys of partridges are large and numerous, very few nests have been 
spoiled in the hay, from its thinness and lateness. The pheasants have died 
in some places from the —- some amount. But, on the whole, the 
season was never more favorable. 
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Trifolium Incarnatum, or, Italian Clover.—The Trifolium has, in many 
parts of the country, this season presented a most beautiful and luxuriant 
appearance, and, although the month of May and part of April were par- 
ticularly cold and frosty, still this plant has produced, in many places, full 
two tons per acre. Qn its first introduction it was the general opinion that 
severe frost would destroy it; but this season has proved it to be a more 
hardy plant than the old-fashioned broad clover, which has this summer, in 
too many instances, been a complete failure, either from late feeding or the 
severity of the spring. Another erroneous opinion respecting this new 
clover was, that it would not grow to cut a second year; this, our informant 
has fully proved to the contrary, as he has cut this season from a piece of 
ground which, in the early part of last spring (1835) was fed down bare 
with sheep, and in June following was cut in a green state for the cows and 
horses, and, before any seeds could have been deposited, the same piece 
was again fed off in the early part of last April, and has now produced from 
thirty to forty hundred per acre—and this on a piece of thin gravelly soil. 
It would be weil if farmers generally were to harrow or drag in after harvest, 
in their young seeds, from six to ten pounds of trifolium per acre, for, if it 
escape the ravages of the slug or fly, neither time of feeding nor frost will 
injure it. Sheep are particularly partial to this plant, and for early spring 
feed for lambs, nothing yet ever introduced equals it either in quality or 
quantity. The surest method of producing a crop is to drag it in as early 
as possible after harvest, in any clean stubble, and after to roll it or tread it 
down Lard with sheep. If the soil be very light it would answer well to 
alopt the latter method, particularly after a shower of rain.—Salisbury 


Journal. 


Remedy for the Taint in the Potato Crop.— Amidst so many failures this 
season, there is one well cultivated farm in the parish of Borgue, in which 
there is a very promising potato crop. Two years ago, the tenant suffered 
considerably by the deficiency in his crop; but last season those he intended 
for seed were planted two weeks after Whitsunday. When they were tho- 
roughly ripe, they were dug up, and about one hundred and fifiy bushels put 
into a pit two feet and a half wide; shovelsful of earth were frequently scat- 
tered among them; a small quantity of straw, and six or eight inches of 
earth, covered them. They were not disturbed until the time for planting ; 
the pit was then opened, and not a rotten one was to be seen; they were 
slightly sprouted, moist, and perfectly fresh. Before the time of planting, 
the manure had been turned two or three times, and was in a proper tem- 
perature. As soon as three drills were drawn, the manure was in readiness, 
was quickly scattered, and the ground planted and covered in fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the seed was cut. When the pit was opened, a few 
basketsful were carried into the potato-house, and when they were cut into 
the ordinary size, they were laid on the floor, and a certain quantity of 
powder of lime thrown among them. After it was carefully mixed, they were 

ickly taken to the field, and a finer braird has rarely been seen, even before 
the taint made its appearance. The kinds planted are old blues and second 
earlies—fiat reds having failed on the farm for several years past. During 
the extreme drought, the field was drill-harrowed; the drills were then 
ploughed, to preserve the little moisture they contained ; and afterwards, in- 
stead of harrowing (the common practice), were carefully rolled —Corre- 
spondent of the Dumfries Courier. 


Potatoes have of late years excited much alarm by reason of a disease in 
the sets, and numerous methods have this season been tried to avoid the 
malady—in many instances to little purpose ; and complaints are numerous 
of partial decay in the sets, with a puny and weakly stem, Now, it must be 
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obseived, that such complaints are not peculiar to the farmer,—the poor 
cottager comes in for a share’; and it were hard indeed to deny one the pri- 
vilege of stating facts, although they may seem a little uncouth to sslished 
ears. But what signifies complaining? Were it not better to set about 
applying a remedy, by raising and encouraging more youthful vigorous 
varieties? Of succeeding in this we do not despair; and we call upon all 
and sundry to turn attention to this subject. Procure seeds from the most 
vigorous plant; bruise the pulp, and immerse in water; strain out the clean 
seeds ; dry them, and sow in spring; plant out in a rich spot in May, about 
six inches apart every way: mark the most vigorous, and preserve their 
tubers for planting the following spring. Select ultimately such as prove of 
excellence in quality and fertility, and extend their culture. Were a tithe 
of farmers and cottagers to act in this rational manner, one cause of grum- 
bling would soon be removed.—Carse of Gowrie Report for May, in Dun- 
dee Advertiser. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 

Purtfication of Coal-Gas.—Mr. H. Phillips, superintending engineer of 
the Exeter Gas Works, has discovered the means of arresting the volative 
alkali, to which, from its known corrosive property, when in contact with 
copper or brass, is to be attributed the destruction of cocks, fittings, and 
meters; and as azote (one of the constituents of ammonia) is highly injuri- 
gus to respiration, that peculiarly pungent and obnoxious quality of the air 
in rooms in which gas is burnt for a long portion of the night, is probably 
augmented, if not produced by it, from the circumstance of the ammonia 
not being previously separated : azote is alike injurious to combustion ;—by 
employing two burners of the same size, and supplying one with gas from 
which the ammonia has been removed, and the other with gas from which 
the ammonia has not been removed, the superiority of the light produced by 
the one over that produced by the other, will be clearly apparent. Mr. Phil, 
lips has taken out a patent for liis discovery.— Worcester Journal. 


New Lamp.—A lamp of a new construction, which describes a circle of 
light of about thirty feet in diameter, of the apparent intensity of sunshine, 
showing the objects within its sphere as distinctly as on the table of a camera 
obscura, has been erected at the head of the inclined plane in St. Leonard's 
depot. Its object is to enable the engine-men to a distinct view of the in- 
clined ropes during the night, and this has been fully attained. The lamp 
consists of an argand burner placed in the focus of a large speculum of a 
peculiar form, by which the whole light is distributed Just on the space 
where it is required; it is computed that the light on the above space is 
equal to that of twenty-five or thirty similar burners in common lamps. A 
lamp of this kind we have no doubt would be useful for other purposes ; it 
appears to us that the largest assembly-room might be brilliantly lighted by 
one placed at each end of the room, and one would be sufficient to hght the 
stage of a theatre. The cost of this one is said to be about 200/., but wé 
understand it saves an annual expense of about half that sum. The in- 
ventor is a Mr. Rankin, and he names it the Conoidal lamp, probably 
because the light is thrown from it in the form of a cone.—Caledontan Mer- 
cury. 
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NEW PATENTS. 


To Alexander Ritchie, of Leeds, in the 
county of York, merchant, for a certain im- 
provement in dressing and finishing woollen 
cloths, and other woven fabrics, being a com- 
munication from a foreigner residing abroad. 

To Thomas Vaux, of Woodford Bridge, in 
the parish of Woodford, in the county of 
Essex, land surveyor, for his invention of a 
certain mode of constructing and applying a 
revolving harrow for agricultural purposes. 

To Robert Smith, of Manchester, in the 
county of Lancaster, engineer, for his inven- 
tion of certain Improvements in the means of 
connecting metallic plates for the construc. 
tion of boilers and other purposes. 

To William Wright, of Salford,in the county 
of Lancaster, machine-maker, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements in twisting ma- 
chinery, used in the preparation, spinning, or 
twisting of cotton, flax, silk, wool, hemp, and 
other fibrous substances. 

To Henry Dunnington, of Nottingham, lace 
manufacturer, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in making or manufacturing lace. 

To Samuel Hall, of Basford, in the county 
of Nottingham, eentleman, for his invention 
of improvements in propelling vessels; also 
improvements in steam-engines, and in the 
method or methods of working some parts 
thereof, some of which improvements are ap- 
plicable to other useful purposes. 

To Joseph Bencke Gerothwohl, of Camber. 
well Grove, in the county of Surrey, merchant, 
for certain improvements in filtration, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad. 

To Francis Pettit Smith, of Hendon, in the 
county of Middiesex, farmer, for his invention 
of an improved propeller for steam and other 
vessels, 

To William Gossage, of Stoke Prior, in the 
county of Worcester, for his invention of cer- 
tain improvements in the apparatus or means 
used for evaporating water from saline solu- 
tions, and in the construction of stoves for 
drying sa ts. 

To Luke Hebert, of Paternoster Row, in the 
city of London, patent agent, for certain im- 
proved machinery and processes for econo- 
mising and purifying the manufacture of 
bread, a part of which is applicable to other 
purposes. 

To Baron Henry de Bode, Major-General in 
the Russian service, of Edgeware Road,in the 
county of Middlesex, for his invention of im- 
provements in capstans. 

To Manosh Bower, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, for his invention of im- 
provements applicable to various descriptions 
of carriages. 

To John Young, of Wolverhampton, in the 
county of Stafford, patent locksmith, for his 
invention of certain improvements in the 
making or manufacturing of metal hinges for 
doors, and other purposes. 

To Daniel Chambers, of Carey Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, water-closet manufacturer, and 
Joseph Hall, of Margaret Strect, Cavendish 


Square, plumber, for their invention of an im: 
provement in pumps, 

To Miles Berry, of Chancery Lane, Holborn, 
in the county of Middlesex, mechanical drafts. 
man, for certain improvements in machinery 
or apparatus for cleaning, purifying, and dry- 
ing wheat, or other grain or seeds, being a 
communication from a foreigner residing 
abroad, 

To Amos Gerald Hull, of Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, in the county of Middlesex, 
E<q., for his invention of improvements in in- 
struments for supplying the prolapsed uterus, 

To Edward Massey, of King Street, Clerken- 
well, in the county of Middlesex, watch- 
maker, for his invention of certain improve. 
ments in the apparatus used for measuring 
the progress of vessels through the water, and 
for taking soundings at sea. 

To Jacob Perkins, of Fleet Street, in the 
city of London, civil engineer, for his inven. 
tion of improvements in apparatus for cook- 
ing. 

‘To Miles Berry, of Chancery Lane, in the 
county of Middlesex, civil engineer, for im. 
proved apparatus for torretying, baking, and 
roasting vegetable substances, which, with 
certoin modifications and additions, is also 
applicable to the evaporation and concentras 
tion of saccharine juices and other liquidss 
being a communication from a foreigner ree 
siding abroad, 

To Charies Schafhautl, of Dudiey, in the 
county of Worcester, gentleman, for his in- 
vention of certain improved apparatus for 
puddling iron, 

To John White, of the town and county of 
Southampton, engineer, for his invention of 
certain improvements in rotary steam-engines, 
which implements, or parts thereof, are appli- 
cable to other useful parposes, 

To James Dredge, of the parish of Walcot, 
in the city of Bath and county of Somerset, for 
his invention of certain improvements in the 
construction of suspension chains for bridzes, 
viaducts, aqueducts, and other purposes, and 
in the construction of such bridges, viaducts» 
or aqueducts. 

To John Hopkins, of Exmouth Street, 
Clerkenwell, in the county of Middiesex, sur- 
veyor, for his invention of improvements in 
furnaces for steam-engines, boilers, and other 
purposes. 

To Louis Gachet, of Cambridge Heath, in 
the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his 
invention of improvements in machinery for 
mavufacturing and producing velvets and 
certain other tabrics. 

To Joseph Bunnett, of Newington Cause- 
way, in the county of Southwark, window. 
blind maker, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in window-shutters, which im- 
provements may also be app.ied to other 
useful purposes 

To William Watson, of Liverpool, in the 
county .alatine of Lancaster, merchant, for 
certain improvements in the manufacturing of 
sugars from beet-root and other substances, 




















being a communication from a foreigner re- 
siding abroad. 

To John Young, of Wolverhampton, in the 
county of Stafford, patent lock-smith, for his 
invention of certain improvements in manu- 
facturing boxes and pulleys for window-sashes 
and other purposes. 

To Charies Pearce Chapman, of Cornhill, in 
the city of London,zine manufacturer, for his 
Invention of improvements in printing silks, 
calicoes, and other fabrics. 

To William Barratt, of Brighton, in the 
county of Sussex, founder, for his invention 
of certain improvements in apparatus for 
generating aud purifying gas for the purposes 
of illumination. 

To Hamer Stansfield, of Leeds, in the county 
of York, merchant, for improvements in ma- 
chinéry for preparing certain threads or yarns, 
and for weaving certain fabrics, 

To John Woolrich, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, professor of chemistry in 
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the Royal School of Medicine at Birmingham, 
for his invention of certain improvements in 
producing or making the substance commonly 
called or known by the name of carbonate of 
baryta or carbonate of barytes. 

To John M‘Dowall, of Johnstone, in the 
county of Renfrew, North Britain, and of 
Manchester, in the county of Lancaster, en- 
gineer, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in the machinery for sawing timber, 
and in the mode of applying power to the 
same. 

To George Richards Elkington, of Birming- 
ham, in the county of Warwick, gill-toy manu. 
facturer, for his invention of an improved 
method of gilding copper, brass, and other 
metals or alloy of metals, 

To Alexander Stocker, of Birmingham, in 
the county of Warwick, gentleman, for his 
invention of improvements in machioery for 
making files, 


BA NKRUPTS, 


FROM JUNK 28, To JuLY 22, 1836, INCLUSIVE, 


June 28.—J, Wang, Lynn Regis, Norfolk, 
stationer and printer. T. H. Eve, Milsom- 
street, Bath, milliner. J. Mivcnece, Bright- 
helmstone, Sussex, lodging-housekeeper. W. 
Sturt, Newick, Sussex, wine-merchant. W, 
P. AtaIns and R. Fakeman, Houndsditch, 
bricklayers. ‘T. RoGeas, Cranbourne-street, 
Leicester square, straw-bonnet-maker. KE. 
Quin, Park-lane, Piccadilly, coachmaker, RK. 
Wiuitramson, Derby, saddier. G.Comaks, 
Chichester, common brewer. J. WApdDnine- 
TON, Pontefract, Yorkshire, common brewer, 
J. Riste, jun., liminster, Somersetshire, lace 
manufacturer. 


July 1.—W. Marns, Arbour-place, Fairfield, 
Stepney, rope-manufacturer, J. HARMAN, 
Clifton, Bristol, jeweller. R. ASPINALL, 
Ramsbottom, Lancaster, cotton-spinner. 


July 5.—J. Dexvy, Battles-bridge-mill, Raw- 
reth, Essex, miller, H. Gimsom, Leicester, 
straw hat-dealer. J. Meywa, Houndsditch, 
warehouseman, G.W1ts0N, Hexham, North- 
umberland, spirit-dealer. E- T. Cotgman, 
Leominster, Herefordshire, scrivener, T. 
Prosser, Worcester, builder, W. Waite, 
Aston, Birmingham, cabinet-maker. 


July 8 —J. BorromMeey, Beech-street, Bar- 
bican, faniight manufacturer. J. Nicnoun, 
Pope’s Head-alley, oil-broker. TT. H. For- 
nester. Baltic Coffee-house, Threadneedle- 
street, Russia broker. J. Hane, Bromley, 
Middlesex, maltster. J. Smita, Curzon-street, 
Mayfair, furnishing ironmonger. R. B. 
MANN, Parliament-street, Westminster, linen- 
draper. I. Mapeery, Landogo, Monmouth- 
shire, innkeeper. S. MInsHuLt, Manchester, 
commission agent. T. FLAggarty, Bath, tal- 
lor, H.L. Taytor, Highworth, Wiltshire, 


saddier. J. Ramsnen, Kirkgate, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, hatter. 


July 12..—H,. J. Conen, 
street, Goodman's-fields, merchant. Cc. 
Wearcut, Dover-street, Piecadilly, hotel. 
keeper. J. Jackson, Poultry, glass-dealer. 
J.B. Taytor, Robin Hood and Littl John, 
Deptford, victualler, C, HAtt, Salford, Lan- 
cashire, malt dealer. J. Marsnact, Bolling- 
ton, Cheshire, grocer. 8S. Jacon, Sheffield, 
clothes dealer. J. Unswoatn, Radcliffe, 
Lancashire, lronmonger. G.WAtKEn, New- 
port, Shropshire, draper. 


Great Prescott- 


July 15.—1. Arncarar, Regent-circus, Picca- 
dilly,tailor, J. Epwarps, Shepherd’s-mar- 
ket, Mayfair, carver and gilder, R. FieMino, 
Soley-terrace, Ventonville, lodging-house- 
keeper. M,C. Grarron, Alcester, Warwick. 
shire,tanner. T. Rox, Fenny Compton, War. 
wickshire, draper and grocers G.SCAaLetr, 
Birmingham, jeweller. 


July 19.—J. Kennepy, Spencer -street, 
Northampton-square, goldsmith and jeweller. 
W. Hinpiey, Gray’s-inn-lane, cheesemonger, 
F. Newtown, Norwich, silk-mercer. J. AN- 
prew, Rising-bridge, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner, J. Duckworth, Broughton, Lan- 
cashire, calico-printer. W. Suoatuoss, 
Leamington Priors, Warwickshire, jeweller, 
J. Smitu, Chesterfield, inn-keeper, J. P. 
Hoatonx, West Bromwich, Staffordshire, en- 
gine-boiler-maker. W. WaAtrorp, Birming- 
ham, maltster, 


July 22.—T. Garrriras, Liverpool, builder. 
J. Pixs, Fisherton Anger, Wiltshire, cheese 
factor. G. P. Tony, Exeter, linen-draper. T. 
Dexm, Bridport, grocer. G@.Compes, Chi- 
chester, common-brewer, 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Tur accounts from all the great ma- 
nufacturing districts continue to exhibit 
the most satisfactory pictures of national 
industrial prosperity. Occasional fluc- 
tuations among the several varieties of 
goods fashioned by manufacturing ac- 
tivity, and by which a temporary dulness 
with respect to one particular article is 
occasioned by an extraurdinary excite- 
ment in the case of some other, will of 
course be of continued recurrence. But 
taking a general view of the operative 
class of society, the demand for labour 
is full to abundance, and seems to baffle 
even all the appliances which machinery 
can furnish to modify and control it. 

In the Market for Colonial produce, 
there has lately been considerable anima- 
tion in the purchase of British Planta- 
tion Sugars; it is now found that the 
late large arrivals so far from gorging 
the Market, are scarcely adequate to the 
ordinary demand, and the Grocers as 
well as the Retiners, who, in anticipation 
of these arrivals, had been limiting their 
purchases to their immediate occasions, 
are coming forward so eagerly, as to 
have caused an advance of about Is. per 
ewt., and to make many of the holders 
hesitate to sell even at that improve- 
ment. 

The present stock of British Planta- 
tion Suyars is 26.470 hhds. and trs., 
being 1900 less than-at the correspond- 
ing date of last year; the total stock of 
Mauritius Sugar (East India Dock in- 
cluded) is 59,430 bags, showing a dimi- 
nution, as compared with last year, of 
20,120 bags. 

In Mauritius Sugars, the advance has 
been commensurate with that obtained 
on the produce of the West Ludies, and 
is supported by a steady demand on the 
part of the Grocers ; in East India, the 
demand is checked by the indisposition 
on the part of the holders tu give way a 
little in price; there have, however, 
been some inquiries for Siam at last 
sale’s prices. The Market for Foreign 
Sugars is extremely dull, and in the few 
transactions which have lately taken 
place, the sellers have been compelled to 
make a considerable sacrifice 

The present quotations are, for Ja- 
maica, brown to middling, 67s. to 69s.; 
good to fine, 70s. to 73s.; Barbadves, 
69s. to 73s.; Mauritius, brown, 63s. to 
65s.; yellow, G5s. Gd. to 71s. 6d.; Ben- 
gal, yellow, 38s. to 3Us. Gd.; white, 39s, 
to 43s.; Manilla and Java, 28s. to 42s.; 
Siam and China, 31s. to 40s.; Havan- 


nah, brown, 37s. to 39s.; yellow, 40s. to 
42s ; white to fine white, 52s. 6d. to 55s. 

Until the last week, there was a con- 
tinued steady demand for Refined Sugars 
both for shipping and for home con- 
sumption; latterly, the demand for the 
Continent has subsided, but the Grocers 
are ready purchasers at fair prices. 

Much business has lately been done 
in the finer descriptions of West India 
Molasses: the prices realized have been, 
for Trinidad, 3ls.; Dominica, 34s. to 
34s. 64.; other kinds, 32s. to 34s.; for 
fine Antigua, 35s. has been refused. 

There is a continued extensive con- 
sumption for British Plantation Coffee, 
which has occasioned an eager demand 
on the part of the Grocers for all clean 
qualities, particularly of good coloury 
descriptions, but unclean is of very dull 
sale. Jamaica, middling, and low mid- 
dling, has realized 91s. to 97s. 6d.; good. 
to fine ordinary, 79s. to 80s.; Deme- 
rara, middling, 94s.; Trinidad, good and 
fine ordinary, 86s. Gd. to 88s. 6d. There 
is also a good demand for East India 
Coffee for home consumption, and a 
moderate one at somewhat easier prices 
for shipping; good and fine ordinary 
Ceylon, at the 6d. duty, 75s. Gd. to 
77s. 6d.; good ordinary Mocha at 67s. 6d. 
Foreign Coffee has, towards the close of 
the month, suffered a depression of Is. 
to 2s.; good ordinary coloury Brazil has 
sold at Sls. to 52s.; St. Domingo, good 
ordinary mixed, 52s. 6d., and good 54s. ; 
Bahia, good ordinary mixed pale, 49s. 6d, 
to 50s, 

The demand for Run, particularly for 
Leeward Islands, has been very exten- 
sive for some time past, and for these, 
as well as for Jamaica, an advance of 
Id. per gallon has taken place during 
the month, Leewards, proof to 3 per 
cent. over, have sold for 2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d., 
5 to 8 over, 2s. Gd. to 2s, 7d.; Jamaica, 
17 per cent. over, 3s. 10d., 28 to 34 over, 
4s. 24. to 4s. 5d.; 35 to 38 over, 4s. Gd. 
to 4s. 8d. Very little has been done in 
Brandy and Geneva. 

The public sales of Tea have gone off 
with much spirit, and at full prices, par- 
ticularly the better qualities of Congou ; 
ordinary Teas were heavy, and a large 
portion was taken in; fine Congous 
fetched 1s. 10d. to 2s. 53d.; common, 
Is. 2d. to 1s. 3$¢.; common Hysons, 
2s. 9d. to 2s. ld. 

Cotton has regained the former prices 
which had given way, in some degree, 
in consequence of the large importa- 
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tions: much business is doing both for 
shipping and on speculation, as well as 
for the manufacturers. The prices re- 
cently obtained have been for Bengal, 
4jd.to 5id.; Surat, 5d. to7)4.; Madras, 
5\d. to Jd. ; Kgyptian, 14d, 

The large public sales of Indigo, 
which have recently concluded, have 
gone off generally with great spirit, and 
at considerably advanced prices; the 
improvement resulting, as compared 
with the prices of the former sales, is 
9d. to 1s. for middling good and fine, 
and 6d. to 9d. for ordinary and consum- 
ing sorts of Bengal, and 3d. to 9d. for 
Madras, Of the whole quantity offered, 
1500 chests have been taken by the home 
trade, 900 chests bought in, and the re- 
mainder, nearly 7000 chests for export- 
ation, except a small quautity on specu- 
Jation. 

The Wool sales have gone off with 
great animation, particularly the Co- 
lonial descriptions, which have obtained 
an advance of 14d. to 2d. on the preced- 
ing sales. At the various fairs, too, in 
the country, the deficiency of the clip 
this season, and the short stocks on 
hand have induced ready purchases at 
prices rather higher than those of last 
season. 

Pimento and Pepper are in no great 
demand, but with firm prices; Ja- 
maica Ginger is much in request ; there 
is litile call for Mace, Nutmegs or 
Cloves, but the quotations have not 
given way. 

‘The unsettled state of the weather 
has interrupted the Wheat-reaping, 
which had commenced partially after 
the middle of the month; and by the 
short arrivals consequent upon the in- 
terruption, an advance of about 2s. per 
quarter took place. In Barley and Oats 
the trade is very dull. 

Hops appear to promise an abundant 
crop; the duty is now estimated at 
250,000/.,, but there are not wanting 
those who anticipate its reaching 
300.000/. 

The recent announcement made by 
the Directors of the Bank of England, 
that the rate of discount would be in- 
creased to 44 per cent. produced some 
apprehension for the moment in the 
commercial world, lest it portended 
some violent restriction of the circula- 
tion, and the consequence was a depre- 
ciation in Consols to the extent of 
nearly } per cent., and a sudden fall of 
prices in every description of Railway 
Shares, This effect was however very 
transient, and was speedily overcome by 

better state of the Foreign Exchanges 
than had previously obtained, particu- 
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larly of the New York exchange upon 
England. 

The continued inaction of Cordova, 
and the sinister suspicions to which his 
conduct gives rise, have an unfavourable 
effect upon Spanish Securities; Active 
Stock is nearly 4 per cent. worse than 
it was a month ago, and the other de- 
scriptions are proportionately depressed ; 
Portuguese Bonds have, as usual, aym- 
pathized in the fluctuations of the Secu- 
rities of the neighbouring states. 

The closing prices of the principal 
National Securities, and of Shares in 
the principal Joint Stock speculations, 
on the 26th, are subjoined. 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 212 4—Three per cent. 
Reduced, 903 {—Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 914 3—'Three and a Pye cent. 
Reduced, 903 ]—Three and a Half per 
cent. New, 99) {}—Long Annuities, 
1860, 1543 ]—India Stock, 258 9—In- 
dia Bonds, 2 dis. par—Exchequer Bills, 
10 12—Conso!s for Account, 914 j. 

SHARES. 

Canada Land Company, 37 8—Ans- 
tralian Agricultural Company, 39 41— 
New Brunswick Land Company, 6 5 
dis—Van Diemen’s Land Company, 
13 14—General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, 27 4—Australian Banking Com- 
pany, 1618 par—Irish Provincial Bank, 
46 7—Irish National Bank, 16 17— 
English Provincial Bank, 3 4 par-- 
South African Bank, par 1—Colonial 
Bank, 1 2—Imperial Brazil Mining 
Company, 26 7—General Mining Com- 
pany, 7 8. 

RAILWAYS. 

London and Birmingham, 65 70 pm. 
—London and Southampton, par, 2 pm. 
—London and Brighton, 7 8 pm.— 
Loudon and Greenwich, 4 5 pm.—Lon- 
don and Blackwall, } | dis.—London 
Grand Junction, }| dis. | pm.—Great 
Western, 16 18 pm.—South Eastern, 2 
pm —North Midland, 44 54 pm.— Yor 
and North Midland, par. 1 pm.—Derby 
aud Birmingham, 2 3. , 

FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 103} 3—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 884—Chilian, 
6 per cent. 47 8—Colombian, 6 per 
cent. 29 4—Danish, 3 per cent. 764 7 
— Dutch, 24 per cent. 554 } — Ditto, 
5 per cent. 103§ § — Mexican, 6 per 


cent. 324 34—Peruvian, 6 per cent. 214 
24—Portuguese Serip, 6 per cent. | 4— 
Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 79 4 
—Ditto, 1835, 3 per cent., 49) t~ 
—Russian £ Sterling, 5 per cent, 1 
114—Spanish Active Bonds, (am 
9—Ditto Deferred Ditto, 16} [—Disto 
Passive Ditto, 11} f. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 


June 20.—Lord Ashburton and other Peers urged the importance of im 
proving the Post-oflice Establishment, and of the policy of seeking to extena 
the advantages of the establishment for the benefit of the public, and of 
not looking to it so sedulously as a source of revenue, 


June 23.—Lord Lyndhurst moved the second reading of the Prisoners * 
Defence by Counsel Bill. His Lordship powerfully illustrated the great in- 
justice and inconsistency in the present state of the law and the practice on 
this subject, and of the monstrous severity with which it bore upon those 
at the criminal’s bar.—Several Noble Lords gave their support to the 

ill, which was read a second time, 


June 24.—Their Lordships went into Committee on the Scotch Entails 
Bill. On clause 3 being read, the Earl of Mansfield objected to the clause 
which allowed the heirs of entail, in possession, the power to grant feus for 
building, notwithstanding the prohibition in the deeds of entail. The prin- 
ciple was one which he could not agree to, as it would enable the heirs of 
entail to let land, to increase the 10/. constituency ; it would also be very 
injurious to the heirs in succession, and be productive of much inconve- 
nience where a difference of political opinion existed. The Noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving that clause 3 be expunged.—The Earl of Roseberry had 
proposed the clause with the impression that it would produce considerable 
beneficial effects on the estates of gentlemen of small fortune.—The Earl of 
Devon did not think it a proper clause to be introduced into the Bill, and 
therefore he should support the motion of his Noble Friend. After a few 
words from Lord Wharneliffe, the House divided, when there appeared—for 
the clause, 17 ; against it, 29; majority, 12. 

June 27.—Lord Melbourne brought forward the Commons’ alterations of 
their Lordships’ amendments to the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, 
for the purpsse of inducing the adoption of those alterations. His Lord- 
ship said he grieved that their Lordships should have made such extensive 
changes in the Bill, actually altering its principle as well as its details ; and 
he could not but think that, had the Commons made any similarly extensive 
and vital alterations in a Bill originating in their Lordships’ House, their 
Lordships would have rejected them. The Commons, in the ,desire of 
maintaining a good understanding with their Lordships, had not insisted 
on their restoration of the whole of their Bill, but they had named some of 
the Corporations of Ireland, declaring that they could not consent to the 
entire destruction of the principle of the Bill by the annihilation of Corpo- 
rations in Ireland—a sentiment in the justness of which he concurred. He 
moved that the amendments of the Commons be taken into consideration. 
Lord Lyndhurst entered into an eloquent explanation and vindication of 
his political career, especially as regarded his conduct on the Catholic claims, 
and his subsequent proceedings towards Ireland. He confessed that he 
had acquiesced in the full concession of the Catholic claims, but he must 
also avow that he had been grievously disappointed by the results. Instead 
of peace and satisfaction being the effects, the concessions had only given 
rise to new and extensive agitations, to the undermining and assaulting of 
all authority, and to the advancing of the most extravagant and threatening 
demands. With respect to the amendments to the Bill, sanctioned by so 
large a majority of their Lordships, he for one must adhere to them as re- 

uisite to the tranquillity and security of our Protestant Establishments. 

is Lordship resisted the motion. Earl Grey said he thought that their 
Lordships had been rather severe towards Ireland. He was most anxious to 
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promote compromise, and proposed a plan for allowing Corporations to con- 
tinue, and the voters to have limited influence in returning to the Corpora- 
tions. The Duke of Wellington resisted the Commons’ alterations; he 
should adhere to the Bill as amended by their Lordships. Lord Melbourne 
replied, stating that he could not consent to defer this measure, and that 
he must press forward the Bill, believing it to be just and right. The 
House then divided. The numbers were—for the motion, 78; against it, 
142; majority, 64. 

June 30.—Lord Ellenborough presented the Report of the Committee 
appointed to draw up reasons to be forwarded to the Commons for not agree- 
ing to the restoration of corporate towns, &e., in the Bill regarding Munici- 
pal Corporations, Ireland. His Lordship moved that the reasons be adopted. 
Lord Melbourne said that he did not concur in them, but that he shoul 
offer no even to the unwise course which he considered the majority of 
Lords to be pursuing regarding Ireland and this Bill. They were adopted, 
and at a conference with the Commons, the reasons were delivered. 


July 2.—The Bishop of Exeter inquired when the House might expect to 
have laid on the table a copy of the Report of the Commissioners of Educa- 
tion in Ireland?—The Duke of Leinster said he had written for it, but had 
not yet received it. 


July 4.—The Marquess of Londonderry deferred putting questions on the 
subject of Spanish affairs, as he had no desire to throw difficulties in the 
way of the Government. At the same time he hoped that the Government 
would cautiously observe the situation of the British forces in the Peninsula, 
—Earl Minto observed that no forbearance from the Noble Lord was 
required. The British forces in Spain were not placed in any new situation ; 
besides, they were only auxiliaries, 


July 7.—The Duke of Richmond presented the second Report of the 
Select Committee as to the danger that might result from locomotive 
engines passing through crowded streets and places. The Committee 
ascertained that there might be great danger from fire, but they did not 
recommend any particular measure as a remedy; at the same time they 
entertained the opinion that if the Companies were rendered liable to make 
ood any damage that might result from their engines, that would promote 
caution, if not security. 


July 8.—The Marquess of Westmeath moved for a copy of a petition 
which had been presented to the Crown, through the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, relative to the Church patronage which was now 
vested in the Crown, the former possessors of it having been Roman Catho- 
lies. ~—Agreed to. 

July 11.—The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Impri- 
sonment for Debt Bill—The Duke of Wellington objected to the lateness 
of the period at which so important a measure was brought on; and, with a 
view to postpone it till another session, moved that it be read a second time 
that day three weeks.—On a division, the numbers were, for the amend- 
ment, 46; for the second reading, 22. 


July 12.—Their Lordships received a message from the Commons, re 
questing a conference on the subject of the amendments in the Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill. The conference took place, and the reasons offered 
by the Commons were ordered to be considered. The House then went into 
Committee on the Tithe Commutation Bill, and several amendments were 
agreed to. | ) 


July 15.—On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, the Order of the Day 
for taking into consideration the reasons of the House of Commons to the 
amendments made by their Lordships to the Municipal Act Amendment 
Bill, was read—The Lord Chancellor moved that their Lordships do agree 
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to the first amendments made by the Commons.—Lord Lyndhurst com- 
plained of the difficulty of discussing these amendments until they had been 
printed. After a desultory conversation, Viscount Melbourne suggested that 
it would be better to have these amendments printed at once. The motion 
was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


June 20.—Mr. G. Price asked Lord Paline ‘ston whe the yr any cartel had 
been concluded for the exchange of such of his Majesty's forces as might 
fall into the hands of Don Carlos: his Lordship replied that they would of 
course be exchanged under the Eliot convention,—The House went into 
Committee on the St ump and Exeise duties. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed a resolution that the duty on newspapers should be reduced to 
one penny.— Sir Charles Knightley moved, as an amendment, that certain 
reductions should be made in the excise duty on soap. The Hon. Baronet 
suid that great benefit would result to the farming interest from the measure 
he urged, and contended that no real advantage could accrue to the poorer 
classes from the cheapness of newspapers.—Atter an extended debate, the 
question was put upon the Chancellor of the Exehequer’s proposition, and 
carried by a majority of 33, the numbers being, for the original motion, 241 ; 
for the amendment, 20s. 

June 2!.—\Ir, Hume presented the petition of 34 architeets who had 


he 


been competitors regarding the best design for rebuilding the Houses of 
Parliament, praving to be heard by Counsel, or for the appointment of com- 
petent persons to investigate the grounds of the Commissioners report, pre 


viously to a final decision on the design. 
June 22.—The Report of the Metropolitan Suspension Bridge Bill, after 


some opposition, was received and agreed to, on a division of 109 for it, and 
3s against it.—Mr. Gully brought forward statements in support of the 
charges made by Mr. O'Connell against Mr. Hardy, regarding the Ponte- 
fract election.- The proposition to print a letter of Mr. i ardy’s was nega- 
tived, on a division, of Ayes, 97; Noes, 136.—The Chancellor ofthe Exche- 
quer said that he should press the whole of the Stamp Duties Bill; and that 


he confidently expected to be able to carry it this Session. 


June 23. Mr. Grote again brought forward his motion for a Bill to provide 
that the votes at elections be taken by ballot. After a long debate the House 
divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 88: against it, 139; majority 
against it, ol. 

June 24.—Mr. Maclean asked if the Poor- law Commissioners had the 
power of preventing the poor from atte nding divine service on Sundays ?- 
Lord J. Russell said thaton one occasion they had been let out, and instead of 
going to church they spread themselves over the country, doing much damage 
to the public. 

— 27.—Lord J. Russell moved that after the ist of July all Orders of 

e Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, it being important to have 
the ir Bills in the House of Lords before August next. The regulation was 
adopted. 

June 28.—A long debate took place on a motion of Lord G. Lennox, that 
the Report of the Committee on the Brighton railway should be agreed to. 
The result was a majority of 101 to 61 in favour of Stephenson’s line. 


June 20.—On the motion of Mr. Hume the resolutions of the Committee 


for inquiring into the salaries of the officers of the House were agreed to. 
June 30.—After the presentation of many petitions, there was a Confer- 

ence with the Lords. ‘The * Reasons” having been presented and read to 

the House, Lord J. Russell said, that as these Reasons held out no prospect 
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of any settlement between the Commons and the Lords, as to what ought to 
be the provisions of the Irish Corporations Bill, he should not propose that 
the Reasons be taken into consideration. On the contrary, he moved that 
they be taken into consideration that day three months. His Lordship ob- 
served, that there were observations in the Lords’ Reasons, which induced 
him to cherish a hope that at no distant period, perhaps within a few months, 
their Lordships would co-operate in the devising of measures for the improve- 
ment of local government in Treland.—Sir R. Peel condemned the proposition 
now made, and thought that they ought to take ito consideration the Lords’ 
Reasons.—Afier some discussion, the motion was carried without any divi- 
sion, by which decision the Commons have terminated the matter for the 
present session. Sir J. Hanmer moved a resolution conde ‘miratory of Mem- 
bers of Parhament receiving pay as the avowed advocates in the House of 
any set of men.—QOn a division, the resolution was negatived by 17s to 67. 


July 1.—Viscount Morpeth moved the Order of the Day for the Commit- 
tee on the Chureh of Ireland Bill. —-Mr. S. Crawford then brought forward 
his resolution, ** That it is expedient that tithes, and all compositions for 
tithes in Ireland, should cease, and be for ever extinguished.” The subject 
seemed to excite little if any interest: few Members were present, and the 
Inotion was opposed both by Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Grattan, who recom- 
mended the resolution to be withdrawn. It was eventually negatived by 51 
to 18. The House went into Committee, and the clauses up to the 49th 
were agreed to, after a long but desultory discussion upon some of them, 


July 4.—On the Order of the Day having been moved for the House going 
into Committee on the Chureh of Ireland Bill, Sir G. Sinelair expressed his 
belief that Ministers could not be sincere in their attae aie ‘it to this measure, 
or they would have brought it forward at an earher period of the session, 
when there must have been a greater probability of its passing. —The House 
then went into Committee: aud Lord Mahon moved the omission of the 
50th, or appropriation clause.— A debate of great length ensued.—Lord 
Stanley remarked, that the peo] pl » of Treland, if they now followed the advice 
of Mr. O'Connell, would, as in former instances, do so to their own detri- 


ment.—Mr. O'Connell replied, “ Itas untrue.” A’ seene of indescribable 
confusion ensued.—Lord Stormont rose to order, as did several other Hon. 
Members; and Mr. Bernal, the Chairman, declared Mr. O'Connell out of 


order, and stated that he would have sooner noticed his conduet, but that in 
the present House of Commons such matters were so frequent, that to re- 
mark 4 them would be a serious interruption of the public business.— 
Lore J. Russell expressed his concurrence in what had fallen from the Chair, 
ande xpressed his hope that Lord Stanley would no longer charge Ministers 
with acting under an influence that they dared not resist. —Lord Stanley 
j roceeded to reiterate his char re, and J ord J. Russell rose to order. The 
Chairman began by talking about the difficulty of his position, but having 
been met by a treme ndous cheer from the House, pronounced against the 
ss ble Lord, by stating Lord Stanley to be in order, — Lord Stanley then 

meluded his speech, and Mr. O'Connell spoke for some time. Among 
other observations, he said—‘* The people of Ireland will not accept, next 
year, what you offer them this; I h: “ almost said they sha/7 not accept it.’ 
~Lord J. Russell closed the debate. In the course of his speech he said, 
if the division were less than it had ay or if he were left in a minority, 
then, as a Minister of the Crown, or as a Member of Parliament, he would 
not hold himself responsible for attempting the settlement of the question 
as regarded Jreland.—The House divided. The numbers were, for the 
clause, 290; against it, 264; majority in its favour, 26, 

July 5.—Sir R. Peel inquired if the General Order published in the news- 
papers, as addressed to the British Legion in Spain by Brevet Lieut. — 
Evans, was genuine or not?—Lord Palmerston said that, speaking as 
Minister of the Crown, he knew nothing officially of the document in one 
tion: but that, as an individual, he believed it to be authentic. 
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July 7.—The House having gone into Committee on the Court of Sessions 
(Scotland) Bill, Sir W. Rae moved an amendment, by which 8v0d. a-year 
would be saved to the public. The House, however, negatived the motion 
by a majority of 53 to 34. 


July 8.—Lord J. Russell moved the committal of the Established Church 
Bill.—Mr. C. Lushington moved, as an amendment, that an address be pre- 
sented to his Majetsy for the appointment of a commission to consider and 
report on the expediency of abolishing the existing system of translation of 
Bishops —After a debate, the House divided, when the amendment was 
negatived by 124 to 41.—Another amendment was proposed by Mr. Trevor, 


‘and nex catived by 142 to 22.—The House then went into Committee on the 


Bill, and proceeded as far as the Sth clause. 


July 11.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the Report of the 
Committee appointed to prepare reasons for the Lords for dissenting from 
some amendments made by their Lordships to the Municipal Corporations 
Act Amendment Bill. ~The House then went into Committee on the Stamp 
Duties Bill, and several clauses were agreed to, 

July 12.—On the Order of the Day having been read for going into Com- 
mittee on the Established Church Bill, Mr. Jervis moved an instruction to 
the Committee, that a clause be introduced, providing that no clergyman 
should hereafter be qualified to hold a living in Wales, without having a 
ree it knowledge of the Welsh language.—A debate of some length 
followed, and the instruction was agreed to by a majority of 74 to 64. 

July 13.—Sir C. Burrell complained of a breach of privilege, he having 
been charged with receiving a compensation of 15,00 ol for property worth 
only a few hundred pounds, by which he was induced to alter his opinion, 
and support Stephenson's Brighton line of Railway. He declared it to be 
false, and that he should deem himself unworthy of his seat if he could be 
guilty of any such conduct.—After a long conversation, in the course of 
which Lord J. Russell declared that the whole House could bear testimony 
to the character of the Honourable Baronet, it was ordered that Mr, Cundy 
should attend at the Bar of the House. 

July 14.—The House discussed the Report on the Established Chureh 
Bill. The various clauses were considered, and several divisions took place. 
All were in favour of the Bill. The last was on a motion by Mr. C, Buller, 
to reduce still further than is provided for by the Bill the emoluments of the 
Bishops. It was lost by a large majoriiy. 
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chan 2,015,4562, and on the quarter of 1,306,648/. The principal increase 
nas been in the Customs’ revenue, being mainly occasioned by the increased 
consumption of tea, in consequence of the fall in its price, growing out of 
the abolition of the monopoly. There has also been an increase of 834,91 27, 
in the Excise, of which 713,021. has been in the quarter now ended, This 
account bears, therefore, the most decisive testimony to the flourishing state 
of the country, and shows that our resources are not only unimpaired, but 
greater than at any former period. 


FOREIGN STATES, 
FRANCE, 

Trial and Execution of Alibaud.—The trial of this eriminal, for an 
attempt to assassinate the King of the French, commenced in the Court of 
Peers on the 8th July, and concluded on the afternoon of the following day. 
On being asked by the President to declare his motives for attempting to 
commit such an enormous crime, Alibaud said—* that he had done it from 
conviction, and that he had already sufficiently explained his motives,” The 
sang froid which the prisoner manifested at the time when the King’s life 
Was attempted, was equally apparent during the trial, and in his ineoherent 
and intemperate defence, in which he declaimed violently in favour of re- 
publican institutions, and against the government of Louis Philippe; and 
that he had the same right over Louis Philippe as Brutus had over Cesar : 
he was soon, however, stopped short in his bravado, and the Court retired to 
deliberate on its verdict. On their return Alibaud was condemned to the 
punishment of parricides, viz.:—to walk to the seaffold in his shirt and bare- 
footed, his head covered witha black veil, and the sentence to be read to him 
on reaching the place of execution in the presence of the people, and then 
to be decapitated. He was condemned to pay the costs of the trial! and to 
be executed as soon as the Attorney-General should think proper. He was 
executed accordingly. 

SPAIN. 

The war in the North of Spain afflicts humanity, without seeming to 
bring one whit nearer the decision of any political question. General Cor- 
dova, the Queen's Commander-in-Chief, 1s paralyzed either by treachery or 
by absolute want of resources. General Evans, whose health has been im- 
paired, is unable from want of support to undertake any great operation ; 
aud an attack made upon the fortress of Fontarabia by ‘the British and 
Spanish troops, on the llth and 12th ult. was defeated by the Carlists, 
Many of the British officers have quitted the Legion, and returned to Eng- 
land, being disgusted with the conduct of the Spanish Government. The 
Carlists carry on an active partisan warfare in the mountainous country 
which they occupy, and seem on the whole to have the advantage, 


AMERICA, 


The American Senate and the House of Representatives have agreed to 
the following resolution, on the subject of slavery, with a view of putting an 
ehd to all discussion upon it in Congress : —lKesolved, by a large majority,— 
* That Congress possesses no constitutional authority to interfere in any wa 
with the institution of slavery in any of the States of this Confederacy,”’—It 
was also resolved,as a means of allaying excitement, that all petitions, memo- 
rials, resolutions, or other papers, relating any way to the subject of slavery, 
or the abolition of slavery, should, without being referred to especially, be 
laid on the table, and that no further proceedings should be heard thereon. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


VISCOUNT CLIFDEN. 


Died, on the 15th ult., at his residence in Hanover-square, London, in 
the 79th vear of his age, Viscount Clifden, Baron Mendip, in the Peerage 
of Great Britain. His Lordship had held the sinecure office of Clerk of the 
Privy Council in Ireland, and Recorder of Gowran, a corporate town on his 
estate in Kilkenny, of which he was the patron: it used to return two mem- 
bers to the Irish Parliament. His Lordship succeeded to the English title 
and privileges as a Peer of Parliament in 1802, on the death of his grand- 
mother’s brother, Welbore Ellis, the first Lord Mendip. He married, in 
1792, Lady Caroline Spencer, eldest daughter of the fourth Duke of Marl- 
borough, who died in 1813, by whom he had issue the late Lord Dover, and 
an only daughter, who died unmarried in 1814, at the age of twenty. The 
late Lord, though possessing considerable estates in Ireland, seldom resided 
in that country. He is succeeded in his titles and extensive estates by his 
youthful grandson, Henry Lord Dover, now Viscount Clifden, who is a 
minor, being only in his twelfth year, the eldest son of the late regretted 
Lord Dover, formerly the Honourable Agar Ellis. The present Peer is now 
Viscount Clifden, Baron Gowran, in the Peerage of Ireland; and Baron 
Mendip and Baron Dover (in all, four Peerages) in that of Great Britain. 


. MR. JAMES MILL. 


Died, at Kensington, James Mill, Esq., the author of “ The History of 
British India,” the treatise on “ The Elements of Political Economy,” and 
also the treatise on “The Analysis of the Human Mind,” which bear his 
name. He fell a victim to consumption, after nearly one year's illness, 
during which time he was disabled from attending to the duties of his most 
important oflice, that of chief examiner to the East India Company, which 
duties were those of preparing despatches and other state papers submitted to 
the consideration of the Court of Directors. The more important state papers, 
prepared under many disadvantages, in that department, by the agency of the 
distinguished men whom the Company honoured themselves by employing, 
have been declared by competent judges to be without exception the most 
comprehensive and masterly of any that have been issued from a public body. 
His relaxation after the hours of official business was, like that of Bacon, in 
the cultivation of the higher sciences, some of which he advanced by pro- 
found and original views. All which he studied he contributed to diffuse by 
the masterly expositions and applications of principles. In metaphysics he 
aided to extend the province of the school of Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Hartley, 
Condillac, and the promoters of inductive science. In morals and legis- 
lation he was, with Priestley, Bentham and Paley, the advocate of the prin- 
ciple of the greatest happiness of mankind (considered in their totality), as 
the test of human action. Until the pressure of his official duties restricted 
his leisure, he was, next to Dumont, Bentham’s most frequent companion 
and powerful auxiliary. In the science of political economy he was the ally 
of Adam Smith and Ricardo. He was for many years of his earlier life a 
contributor of articles of great power to the “ Edinburgh Review.” Until 
within the last four or five years he wrote the philosophical articles for the 
“ Westminster Review.” His articles on government, education, and juris- 
prudence, in the “ Enclyclopedia Britannica,” are amongst the most distin- 
guished, and have been the subject of much controversy. He was retiring 
in his habits, and seldom took part in any public proceedings, though he 
took a lively interest in all proceedings for national and social improve- 
ment. He has left a widow and nine children, five of whom are grown up. 
He was remarkable for his sedulous attention to their education, which was 
a duty he would never delegate to any one.— Globe, 
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MARRIAGES 


Married.|\—At Poynings, in Sussex, on the 
6th of July, Captain Charles Bradford, to Anna 
Margaret, third daughter of the Rey. Dr. 
Holland, Precentor of Chichester, and niece of 
the Right Hon. Lord Erskine, his Britannic 
Majesty’s Fuvoy Extraordinary at the Court of 
Bavaria. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, the Rey. 
George Bingham, nephew of the late Lieut. 
General Bingham, of Bingham's Melcombe, 
Dorsetshire, to Frances Margaret Byam Han- 
nah, only daughter of Anthony Blagrove, kK sq., 
of Harp Tree Court, Somersetshire. 

At St. Mary's, Bryanston-square, Lieut.-Col. 
Colville, Scots Fusilier Guards, to Julia, eldest 
daughter of the late James Henry Leigh, Esq., 
of Stoneleigh Abbey, Warwickshire. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the Rev. G. Trevor, 
8S.C.L., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Chaplain 
to the Forces in Madras, to Elizabeth Louisa, 
eldest daughter of Christopher P. Garrick, 
Esq, of Richmond, and of Cleve, Somerset. 
shire. 

At St. Georges, Hanover-square, Captain 
the Hon. Arthur Duncombe, R N., second son 
of the Right Hon, Lord Feversham to Delia, 
youngest daughter of John Wilmer Field, Esq, 
of Heaton Ilall, York. 





AND DEATHS. 


At Streatham, the Rev. B. Donne, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late W. Eade, 
Esq., of Bordeaux, 

At Hitcham, Bucks., Lieut..Colonel Home, 
Madras Native Infantry, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Duncan Campbell, Esq., of York 
place, Barnsbury Park, Islington. 

Died.\—Sir Francis Freeling, Bart., Secre 
tary to the General Post-office, in the 72nd 
year of his age 

On the drd ult., at Chorlton Lodge, Cheater, 
aged 60, Thomas Tarleton, Faq. 

At Edinbureb, J, C, Blair, Esq » Comman 
der in the Royal Navy, eldest son of W. Blair, 
Esq, of Blair, county of Ayr. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, W. Wilberforce 
Bird, Esq., late Comptroller of Customs, in 
the 78th year of his age. 

At Worthing, Mary Ann, eldest daughter of 
the late Admiral sir B. Hallowell Carew, 
G.C.B. 

At his house in Hanover-square, Viscount 
Clitden, in the 76th year of his age, 

At Pisa,inthe Grand Duchy of Tuscany, 
after a short iliness, and inthe lth year ot 
of her age, Emily, second daughter of Sir B. 
Palk Wrey, Bart., of Fawstock Court, in the 
county of Devon. ° 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 


Corporation of London.— By the report 
of the City Revenue Committee it ap- 
pears that the total income of the cor- 
poration, in 1797, was 74,000/, and in 
the year 1833 was upwards of 141,0004. ; 
and that a further sum of 74,000/. has 
been received from the public in fees 
and other charges by various officers of 
the corporation. The corporation, there- 
fore, has an annual income of upwards 
of 215.0002. to account for. 

New Metropolitan Unversity, — The 
following constitute the Board of Ex- 
aminers of the new Metropolitan Uni- 
versity :—Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Dur- 
ham; Henry Warburton, Esq, M.P.; 
Andrew Amos, Esq., professor of law in 
the University of London; W. Empson, 
Esq., professor of law in the East India 
College; Dr. Roget ; J. Shaw Lefevre, 
Esy.; Dr. Arnold; Rev. R. Sheep- 
shanks, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; Rev. Connop Thirlwall, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; G. B. 
Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal; J. W. 
Lubbock, Esq., Vice-President of the 
Royal Society; Nassau W. Senior, Esq. ; 
and Michael Faraday, Esq., F.R.S. 


Operation of the Poor-Law Act.—The 
following statement will show the bene- 
ficial working of the Poor-Law Bill in 
the parish of St. Giles, Camberwell :— 
The expenditure, in the year ending 
April, 1834, was 22,3631. 7s. 2d., rates 
3s. 7d. in the pound; in 1835, 19,6487. 
5s. 10d., rates 3s. $d. in the pound; in 
1836, 17,8754. 17s. 10d., rates 2s. 10d. in 
the pound. The year ending April, 
1837, will not exceed 12,0002, as a rate 
of 10d. has been made for the half year : 
thus, comparing the year 1834, the last 
year of the old system, and the present, 
ending April, 1837, will show a saving 
of the large sum of 10,3632. per annum. 
The results are most satisfactory, not 
only as regards the saving effected, but 
in the great moral improvement among 
the poor, and in converting the idle 
pauper into a hard-working labourer. 
It is a remarkable fact that, at the 
sitting of the Board on the Ist of June 
last, there was not one application for 
relief; and, what is more remarkable, 
four letters were received from paupers 
thanking the Board for what they have 
received, and that having employment, 
they had no further need of relief, 
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DEVONSHIRE, 

An Order in Council appears in the 
Gazette of last night, declaring the port 
of Plymouth a fit and proper place for 
the reception of goods from places within 
the limits of the East India Company's 
charter, and authorising the importation 
of such goods into that port. 

KENT. 

The Poor Laws’ Amendment Bill is 
spoken of as working well in all parts 
of the country. At Canterbury, the 
city and county poor-rates, which in the 
vear ending July 1, 1834, were 87457. 
ls. Gd., in 1835, were reduced to 7163¢. 
Gs. L1d.; and in the present year, they 
are only GOS6/. Lds, dd. 


LANCASHIRE. 

‘ort of Laverpool.—The account of 
the number of vesse!s and their tonnage 
entering the port of Liverpool, is made 
up annually on the 80th of June. The 
following is a comparison of the num- 
ber and tonnage, with the amount of 
dues paid on the same, in the two last 
years :— 

Years ending June 1855. 1536. 
Number of Vessels... 13,941 14,950 
‘Tonnage of Ditto . . 1,768,426 1,947,618 
— = Tonnage and t £198,637 £221,945 
Gross Revenue of Cor. ¢ 

poration .« « « § 

In 15€5, Liverpool was a hamlet to 
the adjoining parish of Walton, and con- 
tained 138 Luts, owning 225 tons of 
boats. It emerged from its obscurity at 
the close of the 17th century, when the 
population amounted to 5145. In 1797 
the population had increased to 34,407, 
and the dock-cdues then amounted to 
13.3202. The following is a statement 
of the population of the town and 
suburbs at each of the four ten vearly 
periods, viz.:— 
In 1801 . . 86,519! Im IS2l . . 146,881 


Zs 


ilk . « 109,772 1 sgt 6. Cw 915,969 


£217,825 £244,814 


The amount of customs’ duties col- 
lected at the port of Liverpool in the 
vear 1835 was 4,044,895/,, and in Lon- 
don 10,601,600/, The shipping owned, 
and entered inwards and outwards, are 
in about the same proportion—which 
amounts may suffice us a fair indication 
of the relative extent of the foreign 
trade of the two ports; but as focuses 
of activity and of internal exchange, 
there is no comparison to be drawn, In 
the manufacture of soap, Liverpool 
exceeds London in the proportion of 
47,000,000 Ibs. to 33,000,000 Ibs. ; in 
brewing, London exceeds Liverpool in 
the ratio of 5,200,000 to 900,000; and 
in the distillation of spirits in a still 
greater proportion. 
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SHROPSHIRE, 

Ingenious Piece of Mechanism.—A very 
ingenious piece of mechanism, a minia- 
ture steam-engine, has been constructed 
by Mr. Richard Corfield, a young man 
in the employ of Messrs. Gittins and 
Cartwright, at the eagle foundry, in 
Shrewsbury. It consists of an engine 
not exceeding a half-inch cylinder, for 
the purpose of propelling a small steam- 
boat, working its propelling shaft at the 
enormous speed of 550 revolutions per 
minute—travelling a distance of thirty 
miles in one hour. The boiler is so con- 
structed as to admit aspirit-lamp in the 
centre of the water, which affords suf- 
ficient fuel and steam for one hour. We 
should add that the above is only one 
of many extraordinary specimens of 
useful, though miniature and elaborate, 
works of art made by Mr. Corfield. 

SOMERSETSIURE. 

The project of forming a ship canal, 
to connect the English and Bristol Chan- 
nels, which was deferred owing to the 
panic of 1825, has been revived by the 
original shareholders. This inrportant 
national work, as pointed out by the 
survey of the late Mr. Telford and 
Capt. Nicholls, is to extend from Lyme 
Regis, in the English Channel, to Bridg- 
water Bay, in the Bristol Channel, and 
will be 44 miles long, and 90 feet wide. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Steam Carriage Experiment on the 
Coventry Road.—A very beautiful steam 
carriage, built on the plan of those to 
be employed by the London and Bir- 
mingham Steam-Carriage Company, has 
been exhibited on the Coventry road ; 
and the ease and facility, combined with 
the perfect safety of its working, gave 
the most unqualified satisfaction to the 
numbers who witnessed the experiment. 
We understand that, at the meeting of 
the directors of this company, it was an- 
nounced that two bills were now before 
parliament for regulating turnpike tolls 
on steam-carriages, and for improving 
the road between London and Birming- 
ham. Tle shareholders seem determined 
to prosecute the undertaking with vigour, 
and feel confident of realising the ex- 
pectations held out as to the profitable 
working of steam-carriages on the com- 
mon roads, 

IRELAND. 

Last year Ireland distilled 11,167,580 
gallons of proof spirits, which was nearly 
equal to the distillation of England and 
Scotland in the same period. Amount 
of duty paid on last year’s consumption, 
1,327, 8094. for Ireland. 
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